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PREFACE. 



There is no country in the world more interesting 
to the antiquary and scholar than that which was 
known to the ancients as " Ethiopia ahove Egypt/' 
the Nubia and Abyssinia of the present day. It 
was universally regarded by the poets and philoso- 
phers of Greece as the cradle of those arts^ which at 
a later period covered the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
with so many wonderful monuments^ as also of 
those religious rites which^ after being slightly 
modified by the priests of Thebes^ were adopted by 
the ancestors of Homer and Virgil as the basis of 
their mythology. A description of this remarkable 
nation^ therefore^ became a necessary supplement 
to the View of Ancient and Modem Egypt^ which 
has been some time before the public. 

In tracing the connexion of the primitive people 
who dwelt on the Upper Nile with the inhabitants 
of Arabia and of the remoter East^ I have avaUed 
myself of the latest information that could be de- 
rived fix)m Continental authors as well as from the 
volumes of such of our own travellers as have 
ascended above the Second Cataract The work of 
Heeren on the Politics^ Intercourse^ and Trade of 
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the Carthaginians^ Ethiopians^ and Egyptians^ pos- 
sesses considerable value^ not less on account of the 
ingenious views which it unfolds^ than for the happy 
application of ancient literature to the illustration 
and embellishment of the main hypothesis. 

The reader will be surprised at the extent and 
magnificence of the architectural remains of Nubia, 
which^ in some instances^ have been found to rivals 
and> in others^ even to surpass the more celebrated 
buildings of Egypt. It will no longer be denied by 
any one who has seen the splendid work of Gau^ 
that the pattern or type of those stupendous erec- 
tions^ which continue to excite the admiration ci 
the tourist at Kamac^ Luxor, and Ghizeh^ may be 
detected in the numerous monuments still visible 
between the site of the famed Meroe and the Falls of 
Es Souan. The more learned among professional 
artists are now nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
the principles of architecture as well as of religious 
belief have descended from Ethiopia to Egypt; re. 
ceiving improvement in their progress downward^ 
till at length their triumph was completed at Dios- 
polis^ in the palace of Osymandias and the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. 

The late expedition of Ishmael Pasha into Sen- 
naar and the other countries bounded by the two 
great branches of the Nile^ has added materially to 
our topographical knowledge of that portion of Af- 
rica^ — one of the least frequented by Europeans. 
Culliaud^ English^ and Linant have supplied to the 
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geographer some important notices relative to the 
position of certain towns and mountains^ of which 
only the names had formerly been conveyed to our 
ears. The Publishers have taken the utmost pains 
to embody in the map, prefixed to this volume, the 
results of the latest discoveries accomplished by 
British^ French, and American travellers^ under the 
protection of the Turkish army. 

But no consideration associated with the history 
of Ethiopia is more interesting than the fact that 
the Christian religion, received about fifteen hun. 
dred years ago, continues to be professed by the 
great majority of the people. In regard to the mix- 
ture of Jewish rites with the institutions of the 
Gospel, still observable among the Abyssinians, I 
have suggested some reflections which seem calcu. 
lated to throw a new light on that obscure subject. 
Of the literature of the same nation, so far as the 
relics could be collected from their chronicles and 
books of devotion^ a suitable account has been given ; 
connected in some degree with the brighter prospects 
which may yet be entertained by the friends of theo- 
logical learning as arising from the well-directed 
efforts of certain benevolent associations in this 
country. 

For some valuable information not hitherto pub- 
lished, I am indebted to William Erskine, Esq. of 
Blackburn, late of Bombay, who kindly placed in 
my hands two large manuscript volumes, contain- 
ing Travels and Letters written in the East. Among 
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these is a number of communications from Mr Na- 
thanael Pearce^ during his residence in Abyssinia, 
addressed to several British Residents at Mocha and 
Bombay^ and embracing the more prominent events 
of his history between the years 1810 and 1818. 

In like manner I have to express my obligations 
to Captain Armstrong of the Royal Artillery^ who, 
in the course of his travels in Nubia, made draw- 
ings and measurements of the principal temples as 
far south as Wady Haifa. By means of these I 
have been enabled to ascertain the exact dimensions 
of several of those structures^ the views of which 
have been given by some recent tourists with more 
attention to elegance than to professional accuracy 
in the details. 

In order to render this little volume as complete 
as possible^ the Publishers obtained the assistance of 
two eminent naturalists^ Mr Wilson and Dr Ore. 
viLLE ; to the former of whom the reader owes the 
instructive chapter on Zoology^ while to the latter 
he is under a similar obligation for the Botanical 
outline^ in which are ably described the vegetable 
productions of the Abyssinian provinces. 

To complete the plan entertained with respect to 
Africa^ there remains yet one volume^ which will 
appear in due time^ on the History, Antiquities^ 
and Present Condition of the Barbaby States. 

Edikburoh, March 1833. 
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In attempting to trace the history of the countries 
known to the ancients by the name of Ethiopia, 
we have to encounter the numerous obstacles which 
arise from the absence of a national literature, as 
well as from a succession of conquests made by a 
variety of barbarous tribes. Here indeed, as in 
Egypt, we possess the record of monuments which 
indicate the genius and religion of the people by 
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arise from the absence of a national literature, as 
well as from a succession of conquests made by a 
variety of barbarous tribes. Here indeed, as in 
Egypt, we possess the record of monuments which 
indicate the genius and religion of the people by 
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whom the land was occupied at a very distant pe. 
riod ; but it is manifest that^ in reading the lan- 
guage supplied by the ^rts^ it must be extremely 
difficult to avoid the ambiguity inseparable from 
their expression in regard to the precise date at 
which they flourished. The ruins of cities^ of tem* 
ples^ and of obelisks^ may no doubt bear evidence 
to the wisdom of former ages^ to the power of con- 
querors^ and to the spirit of magnificence which 
threw a transient splendour even over the path of de- 
structive armies ; stilly we cannot discover in them 
the genealogy of the nations to whom they were in- 
debted for their origin^ nor the earliest rudiments 
of that mechanical skill of which they illustrate so 
strikingly the progress and the perfection. A cloud 
hangs over the horizon of that remote antiquity 
with which we are desirous to become acquainted ; 
and as the current of time carries us still farther 
away from the point whither our researches are di- 
rected^ we can hardly be said to enjoy the encourage- 
ment which arises from the hope of a successful re- 
sult. 

Egypt^ from its vicinity to the Mediterranean^ as 
also to the great thoroughfare which connected Asia 
with Europe, was comparatively well known to the 
historians of Greece. An intercourse was long main- 
tained between the philosophers of that country and 
the priesthood of the Nile, which has proved the 
medium of much valuable information respecting 
the early kingdoms of Thebes and Memphis. But 
the difficulty of penetrating into Western Ethiopia 
checked at once the ardour of ambition and the en- 
terprise of science. Neither . the arms of Cambyses 
nor the curiosity of Pythagoras could find a path 
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into the regions of the Bahr el Abiad^ so as to lay 
open the wonders of Meroe^ or reveal to Europe the 
mysteries of its learnings its science^ and its religious 
faith. 

There is little doubt^ however^ that the treasures 
of knowledge^ like the fertilizing current of the Nile^ 
have descended the valley^ which> beginning at 
Sennaar^ terminates at Alexandria ; and moreover, 
that the progress of civilisation must originally have 
taken the same direction, moving from the south 
towards the north. The ancient historians are una* 
nimous in the opinion, that the City of a Hundred 
Gates owed its foundation to a people who dwelt 
above the Cataracts ; and that at a more recent pe- 
riod, when Lower Egypt began to possess a rich soil 
fitted for all the purposes of agriculture, and prove 
itself equal to the maintenance of a large population, 
the principal seat of government was removed to 
Memphis. A similar cause perhaps, at a still later 
date, gave rise to the removal of the capital to its 
present position, as well as to the erection of the se« 
veral towns which from time to time have occupied 
the productive plains of the Delta. 

To account for the facts just stated, we must sup- 
pose that the stream of emigration which, issuing 
from the mouths of the Euphrates, pursued its course 
both eastward and westward along the coast of Asia, 
had at an early age reached the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb. The adventurers, instead of proceeding 
up the B^d Sea, which is remarkable for its dan- 
gerous navigation, appear to have made their way 
into Abyssinia by some of those mountain-passes 
that still connect the Arabian Gulf with the higher 
valleys of the Nile. There is indeed the best reason 
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to believe that those lateral defiles which form the 
line of communication between the sea and the 
great rivers of Ethiopia^ witnessed the earliest ex- 
peditions from the East ; consisting of those daring 
spirits who^ in the pursuits of commerce^ or in search 
of more fertile lands, or of hills enriched with gold^ 
pushed their discoveries into Habesh^ Nubia, and 
Sennaar. 

The most obvious confirmation of the opinion now 
stated^ may be drawn from the striking resemblance 
which is known to subsist between the usages, the 
superstitions, the arts, and the mythology, of the 
ancient inhabitants of Western India and those of 
the first settlers on the Upper Nile. The sanctuaries 
of Nubia, for example, exhibit the same features, 
whether as to the style of architecture or the forms 
of worship which must have been practised in them, 
with the similar temples that have been recently 
examined in the neighbourhood of Bombay. In 
both cases they consist of vast excavations hewn out 
in the soKd body of a hill or mountain, and are de- 
corated with huge figures, which shadow forth the 
same powers of nature, or serve as emblems to de- 
note the same qualities in the subordinate divinities 
which were imagined to preside over the material 
universe. 

We have elsewhere mentioned as a proof of this 
hypothesis, the very remarkable fact, that the se- 
poys, who joined the British army in Egypt, im- 
agined that they found their own temples in the 
ruins of Dendera, and were greatly incensed at the 
natives for neglecting the ancient deities, whose 
statues are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, 
were they themselves impressed with this identity. 
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that they proceeded to perform their devotions with 
all the ceremonies practised in their native land. 
There is a resemblance too in the minor instruments 
of their superstition^ — ^the lotus^ the lingam> and 
the serpent^ — ^which can hardly be regarded as acci- 
dental. But it is^ no doubt^ in the immense ex- 
tent^ the gigantic plan^ the vast conception, which 
appear in all their sacred buildings, that we most 
readily discover the influence of the same lofty ge« 
nius, and the endeavour to accomplish the same 
mighty object. The excavated temple of Guerfeh 
Hassan, for example, reminds every traveller of the 
cave of Elephanta. The resemblance, indeed, is 
singularly striking, as are in fact all the leading 
principles of Nubian architecture to that of the 
Hindoos. They differ only in those details of the 
decorative parts, which trifling points of variation 
in their religious creeds seem to have suggested; 
but many even of the rites and emblems are precisely 
the same, especially those of the temples dedicated 
to Iswara, the Indian Bacchus^ In either country, 
the hardest granite mountains have been cut down 
into the resemblance of splendid buildings, the fronts 
of which are adorned with sculpture. In both, also, 
large masses of rock have been excavated into hoi.* 
low chambers^ whose sides are decorated with co- 
lumns and statues carved out of the same stone, or 
lifted up into the air in the form of obelisks and 
pillars. By whom and by what means these won- 
derful efforts have been accomplished, is a mystery 
sunk too deep in the abyss of time ever to be clearly 
revealed. But we need only compare the monoli- 
thic temples of Nubia with those of Mahabalipoor^ 
the excavations of Guerfeh Hassan with those of 
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Elephanta, and the grottos of Hadjur Silsili with 
the caverns of EUora^ to be convinced that these 
sacred moniunents of ancient days derived their ori- 
gin from the same source.* 

It is universally admitted that^ if we except the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt^ there is no aboriginal 
people of Africa who have so many claims to our 
attention as the Ethiopians^ a nation which^ from the 
remotest times to the present^ has been regarded as 
one of the most celebrated and the most mysterious. 
In the earliest traditions of nearly all the civilized 
tribes of the East^ the name of this remarkable sec* 
tion of mankind is to be found ; and when the faint 
glimmering of fable gives way to the clearer light of 
history^ the lustre of their character is still undl- 
minished. They continue the object of curiosity 
and admiration; and we discover that the most 
cautious and intelligent writers of Greece hesitated 
not to place them in the first ranks of knowledge 
and refinement. The praise bestowed upon them 
by Homer is familiar to the youngest reader. He 
describes them not only as the most distant of the 
human race^ but also as the most righteous and best 
beloved by the gods. The inhabitants of Olympus 
oondescended to journey into their happy land^ and 
partake of their feasts ; while their sacrifices were 
declared to be the most agreeable that could be of- 
fered to them by the hands of mortals. In the 
Iliad^ Thetis informs her son^ that 

<< The sire of gods and all til' ethereal traiiiy 
On the warm umits of the farthest mam, 
Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to g^ace 
The feasts of Ethiopia's blameless race. 

* View of Ancient and Modem Egypt, 2d edit p. 23. 
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Twelve days the powers indxilge the genial rite, 
Returning^ with the twelfth reyolying light*** — POFE. 

To what^ it has been asked^ shall we attribute 
this early renown of one of the most sequestered na« 
tions of the earth ? How did its fame penetrate the 
formidable desert with which it is surrounded^ and 
which even now presents an almost insuperable bar 
to every one who attempts to reach its ancient capi. 
tal ? To suppose the allusions contained in the fore- 
going passage to be the mere offspring of the poet's 
fBLUcy, will not be allowed by any reader who is at 
all acquainted with the nature of early tradition. 
But if they are more than fiction^ — if the reports 
concerning this wonderful people are founded in 
truths — then they become of the greatest importance 
to ancient history^ and possess the strongest claims 
to our notice.t 

But it must not be concealed that considerable 
ambiguity attaches to the term Ethiopian ; because 
it was applied by all classes of writers among the 
Greeks^ not so much to denote a country bounded 
by certain geographical limits^ as to describe the 
complexion of the inhabitants^ whatever might be 
their position with respect to other nations. It will 
not seem strange^ therefore^ that we find Ethiopians 
scattered over a considerable part of the ancient 
world. Africa^ no doubt^ contained the greater por- 
tion of them; but it is equally true that a large 
tract of Asia was occupied by a race who bore the 
same designation ; and as India was often made to 
comprise the southern division of the former conti. 
nent^ so^ in like manner^ Ethiopia was frequently 

* Zit>( y»^ i«^ ««i«f0v fit^ aftuftwetf AiVi0«nicr.-»Lib* i. V. 123. 
•f HeereD*s Historical Researches, vol. i. p. 294. 
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described as including Southern India. Homer, 

who seems to have collected all the fragments of 
historical and geographical knowledge which were 
scattered among the learned of his age, recognises 
the distinction now explained, and speaks of the 
Ethiopians as extending from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun. 

^ But now the gocL remote a heavenly gnest 
In Ethiopia^ eracea the genial feast, 
(A race oiTided, whom, with sloping* rays, 
The rising and descending sun surreys) ; 
There on the world's eztremest verge reyered 
With hecatombs and prayer, in pomp preferr'd, 
Distant he lay."* ^ 

The ancient historians were wont to divide 
the Africans into two great classes, the Libyans 
and the Ethiopians ; to whom Herodotus adds the 
Greeks and Phenicians, who as settlers occupied 
the northern coasts. This division was generally 
followed by succeeding writers, although with littk 
accuracy in the use of names ; and while we admit 
that there might be no real difference in the lineage 
of the two principal families now pointed out, it is 
at least manifest that they presented to the eye of 
the Grecian geographers such peculiarities, especially 
in the colour of the skin, as seemed to justify the 
discrimination which we find established in their 
works. But it is obvious, at the same time, that 
there was a greater afSnity between the Ethiopians 
on the eastern shores of the Arabian Gulf and those 
on the African side, than between these last and the 
other swarthy tribes in the interior of Libya. He- 
rodotus, indeed, observes that the Asiatics have 

• AiViMTttf, rat ttx^et hhttarau^ !*■;(;;««< aiii^Ht 
*0i fitf Wtf/wifftft; um^intf^ ot S* Ai*iW«f.— OdyM., lib. y. 23* 
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straight hair^ while such as dwell above Egypt have 
it very much curled. It is certain^ however, that 
all the black inhabitants of Africa do not display 
this quality ; for many of the natives of the Upper 
Nile^ though their skins are of a very dark hue> 
have hair resembling that of Europeans^ being nei- 
ther curled nor woolly. 

The fikther of history mentions a circumstance, 
which is not less true at the present time than it 
was at the remote period in which he lived. He re- 
lates that, in the extensive district which stretches 
from the first cataract to Sennaar, there were two 
different classes of inhabitants, very easily distin- 
guished from each other. The one, described by 
him as aboriginal, he includes under the general 
appellation of Ethiopians ; while the other, which 
appeared to have sprung from an Arabian race, 
must have removed into the country at an early 
epoch, where they continued, even in his day, to 
follow a wandering mode of life. That such was 
the case under the Persian government, is evident 
from what we are told respecting the army of Xerxes, 
whom they must have attended in his expedition 
into Greece. The Arabians and Ethiopians are 
associated by the historian under one leader. " Ar- 
sanes, son of Darius by Artystone a daughter of 
Cyrus, commanded the Arabians and the Ethio- 
plans who came from beyond Egypt."* In later 
times the Arabs seem to have possessed a still larger 
portion of Nubia, and to have occupied the banks 
of the Nile from Phils to the neighbourhood of 
Meroe ; a fact which is confirmed by Pliny, on the 

* H<Brodottt% book m c. 69. 
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authority of Juba^ the Numidian king^ who wrote 
a work on the geography of Africa.* 

It would now be extremely difficult to draw a 
precise line of distinction between the original tribes 
and those whose lineage might perhaps be traced 
to the Arabian immigrants. The latter have not 
only dwelt in the land more than two thousand 
years and mingled freely with the older stocky but 
their language also has been so generally adopted 
by the natives^ that it can no longer be employed as 
a decisive characteristic Heeren is^ however^ of 
opinion that all who do not speak Arabic must be 
aboriginal^ as he considers it very improbable that 
the Asiatic settlers would exchange their more im- 
proved tongue for the rude dialect of barbarous 
hordes^ to whom^ in all respects^ they would natu- 
rally consider themselves superior. But no one^ who 
views all the difficulties of the case^ will maintain 
that^ after the lapse of twenty-three centuries^ the 
line of descent can be otherwise marked than by 
those physiological qualities in feature and form^ 
which neither length of time nor the most intimate 
mixture can altogether obliterate. 

From the discoveries made by recent travellers 
in the western parts of Africa^ it is no longer doubt- 
' f ul that there has existed in it^ from very ancient 
times^ a numerous people who are neither Moors 
nor negroes. Homemann and Lyon have made us 
acquainted with two nations in that quarter^ who 
appear to have possessed all the vast range of 
country which stretches from the shores of the Me- 
diterranean to the banks of the Joliba. They are 

I I — ^-ii«i>M II I I I I II II I. I I I m ii M I ■ 

* Heereo, voL L p. 306. 
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indeed divided into many tribes ; but all speak the 
same language, which is entirely different from the 
Arabic^ and is found in fact to be no other than 
that which is used by the Berbers in the Atlas 
mountains. With regard to their colour, though it 
certainly is not uniform, the difference seems to de- 
pend in a great measure on the place of abode and 
the manner of living; and, properly speaking, it 
amounts to nothing more than a mere variation of 
tint, which is lighter or darker according to circum- 
stances. The western portion of this race are white^ 
as &r as the climate and their habits will allow it. 
Others are of a yellow cast, like the Arabs ; some 
are swarthy ; and in the neighbourhood of Soudan 
there is a tribe which is said to be completely black. 
Their lineaments, however, do not at all resemble 
those of the negro. They are slimly made, and 
rather tall. Commerce is their principal occupation, 
which they carry on between the interior and the 
countries bordering on the northern coast. Their 
moral character has been fetvourably estimated ; and 
it is thought that, if their talents were duly culti- 
vated, they would probably become one of the first 
nations in the world.* 

The account of Homemann is confirmed by Cap- 
tain Lyon, who asserts that the Tuaricks, one of 
the tribes here alluded to, are the finest race of men 
he ever saw ; tall, straight, and handsome, with a 
certain air of independence which is very imposing. 
They are generally white; the dark-brown of their 
complexion being only occasioned by the heat of the 
climate. Their weapons are a long sword and a 



* Horaeiiiaiui} p. 129. 
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dagger^ inrithout which no one is ever seen abroad^ 
and an elegant spear highly ornamented and some- 
times made entirely of iron. Their language has 
been already described as the Berber, whi<^ they 
maintain to be very ancient, and is still spoken ex- 
tensively in Western Africa. 

The Tibboos are a different people from that now 
described, in appearance, manner of living, and even 
in language. Their colour is a bright black ; but their 
features partake not in the smallest degree of the 
negro character. They have aquiline noses, fine 
teeth, and lips formed like those of Europeans. In 
the language of Herodotus, however, they would be 
included among Ethiops; having the dark skin, 
which, in his estimation, formed the distinguishing 
mark of all the nations to whom he applied that 
term. 

It is probable that the Nubians, those at least 
who do not boast an Oriental extraction, are of the 
same race with the ancient Berbers the progenitors 
of the Tuaricks, and perhaps of the Tibboos. They 
are not known by their present name till the era 
of the Grecian kings of Egypt. It is first mention* 
ed by Eratosthenes ; and soon afterwards came into 
common use, both as a general denomination for all 
the tribes dwelling on the banks of the Nile from 
Es Souan to Meroe, and also in a more limited sense 
for the inhabitants of the modem Dongola. Their 
language, of which Burckhardt has given us some 
specimens, is quite different from the Arabic ; and 
in this, as well as in their external appearance, they 
present an affinity to the natives of the Arabian pe- 
ninsula. They are of a dark-brown colour, with hair 
somewhat curled, either by nature or art, but not at 
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all woolly. Their visage has no resemblatice to 
the negro physiognomy. The men are well formed^ 
strong and muscular^ with fine coimtenances. They 
are very thinly clad; but are all armed with a 
spear five feet long^ a dagger^ and a large shield 
made of the skin of the hippopotamus.* 

In ascending the Nile we meet with several other 
tribes who^ it is very probable^ either belong to the 
Nubian race^ or derive their descent from a common 
origin. They possess good forms and features, mani- 
fest a warlike disposition, and carry into the field 
of battle the same kind of weapons which were used 
by their remote ancestors. They commonly fight 
on horseback, and are armed with a double-pointed 
spear, a sword, and a large buckler. Hence the fine 
passage in the book of Jeremiah : " Come up, ye 
horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men 
come forth ; the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that 
handle the shield."t 

When the traveller who has reached the junction 
of the two great branches of the Nile turns his 
&ce eastward in the direction of the Arabian Gulf, 
he finds his notice attracted to a variety of tribes 
whose genealogy it is extremely difficult to deter, 
mine. The Abyssinians properly so called, are, we 
may presume, the descendants of a people who at 
various times have migrated from the opposite shores 
of the Red Sea, and who in pursuit of commerce, or of 
a safe retreat from powerful enemies, disputed with 
the natives the possession of their singular country. 
But we refrain from entering into details on this 

* Burckhardfs Travels in Nubia, p. 144 Waddington and 
Hanbnry, Travels in Ethiopia, p. 69. 
t Chi^ xlvi ». 
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subject^ as we shall have a better opportunity in thie 
next chapter for considering the geographical rela. 
tions of the several states which extend from Ma- 
suah to the borders of Sennaar. We shall therefore 
at present only bestow a few remains on an hypo- 
thesis^ illustrated with not less ingenuity than learn- 
ing by Heeren^ in regard to the early civilisation 
and commerce of the African nations^ especially the 
inhabitants of Meroe^ Thebes^ and their dependent 
colonies at Ammonium^ Adule^ Azab^ and Axum. 

It is established by the clearest testimony of an- 
cient history^ that at a very remote period the 
Ethiopians carried on a considerable trade^ in which 
the Arabians^ long known as navigators and voya- 
gers to India^ bore a prominent part^ as might in- 
deed be inferred from the relative position of the se- 
veral countries. Of this international traffic in the 
southern regions the strongest evidence still remains ; 
and there is no doubt that the gold of Africa^ the 
spices of India^ and precious productions of Arabia^ 
occupied the laborious carriers of the desert long be- 
fore the date of our historical records. The prophet 
Isaiah notices the commerce of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians^ in a manner which renders it perfectly 
dear that these celebrated nations had already en- 
riched themselves by their exertions in this branch 
of industry. ^^ The labour of Egypt^ and mer. 
chandise of Ethiopia^ and of the Sabeans^ men of 
stature^ shall come over unto thee^ and they shall 
be thine."* 

Commerce and religion^ we are reminded by the 
author^ were always indissolubly connected in the 

--- - I - T — m ■ 

• Chap. xlv. 14. 
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East. The long joameys in the desert, and the 
marauding habits of the roving barbarians by whom 
the wilderness was infested, rendered some spiritual 
influence necessary for its protection ; and hence it 
is presumed, that mercantile transactions were usual-. 
ly conducted in the vicinity of temples, and some- 
times within their walls. " Mecca remains still, 
through its holy sanctuary, the chief mart for the 
commerce of Arabia." The situation of Nubia has 
always made it the grand route for caravans between 
Ethiopia and the countries on this side of the desert. 
At the present day a communication of that kind 
is maintained across the waste, from Upper Egypt 
to Sennaar and Atbar the ancient Meroe. This was 
indeed the natural emporium for the produce of 
Inner Africa ; being the extreme point of the gold, 
countries towards the land of the Pharaohs, while, 
from its proximity to Arabia Felix, it constituted 
the most appropriate mart for goods conveyed from 
the remoter East. 

Of the vast trade still carried on there modem 
travellers have given us ample accounts ,- observing 
at the same time, that the great salt* works, whence 
the surrounding country is supplied, are but at a 
short distance from Shendy. The commerce with 
Egypt being established, it is manifest that Meroe 
must have extended its traffic far into the south 
of Africa ; and M. Heeren is even inclined to doubt 
whether the extensive ruins at Axum, Azab, Me- 
ro^, and Adule, really belonged to cities, suppos- 
ing them rather to have been extensive places of 
trade, adorned with temples, and appropriated to 
caravans, — an hypothesis to which he is led by the 
nature of the country, and the wandering life pur- 
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saed by its inhabitants. In a word^ the oonclusiond 
which he draws from a minute examination of all 
the notices which history has preserved relative to 
those ancient states^ are^ that a commercial inter- 
course existed between Southern Asia and Africa^ 
between India and Arabia^ and thence between 
these countries and Ethiopia^ Libya^ and Egypt^ — 
that its principal seat for Africa was Meroe^ the 
chief route of which, he thinks, is still pointed out 
by a chain of ruins extending from the shores of the 
Indian Sea to the Mediterranean,— that Adule, Ax- 
um, and Azab, were links of it between Arabia and 
Meroe; and that Thebes and Ammonium united the 
Nile, Egypt, and Carthage, — and, finally, that its 
chief stations were sacerdotal establishments, the 
head of which was Meroe, whence all the colonies 
were sent out. Hence he draws an inference, which 
will not be hastily questioned by any competent 
judge, that the first seats of commerce were also the 
first seats of civilisation. Exchange of goods led to 
exchange of ideas; and by this collision of mind was 
first struck out the sacred flame of humanity.* 

The connexion between merchandise and the 
usages of religion was not confined to the wander- 
ing tribes of Africa, but may be traced throughout 
the ancient world wherever men collected in great 
numbers to celebrate the rites of a national &ith. 
As the adoration presented to the gods was not 
thought complete without the addition of more ex. 
pensive oflerings, the worshipper repaired not to the 
stated festival unless accompanied with beasts for 

sacrifice, or vnth frankincense and other spices to 

■ 

* Historical Researches, vol. L p. 475. 
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perfume the air. The vicinity of a temple was thus 
naturally converted into a market^ more especially 
at the holy seasons of the year. In the Sacred Scrip* 
tures the reader will discover numerous facts which 
establish the view now given of the relation between 
commerce and piety. Even the consecrated fane 
at Jerusalem was contaminated by the presence of 
dealers^ who sought their own advantage rather than 
the honour of the Great Being whom they professed 
to venerate. A similar abuse was long tolerated in 
the Christian church ; and hence most of the pe- 
riodical transactions of a commercial nature became 
associated with the names of the more popular saints. 
Every one knows that theyferio?, or holidays of the 
Roman communion^ supplied the term for our fairs 
in all the counties of Great Britain. 

There is accordingly no small appearance of truth 
in the observations of Heeren relative to the mu- 
tual influence of religion and traffic among barba. 
rous tribes. The sight of a magnificent temple in 
the wilderness secured at once a demand and a pro. 
tection for the commodities which the wandering 
merchantmen brought from afar. It may still re- 
main a question^ whether the sanctuary was erected 
for the assurance of the caravan ; or^ whether the 
Arab and Ethiopian bent their course through the 
desert in a line indicated by those religious establish, 
ments ? But there can be no reasonable ground for 
doubt^ that the dwellers on both shores of the Red 
Sea respected the worship of Jupiter Ammon as the 
means whereby they at once added to their wealth 
and secured their acquisitions. 

We must not neglect to mention that the noma* 
die tribes^ who continue to carry on the trade be. 

B 
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tween Egypt and Abyssinia^ appear in the sam^ 
character in one of those triumphant pageants which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus exhibited on his acces»on 
to the throne. When the procession of the Nubian 
caravan appeared^ " there came/' says an ancient 
writer^ '' a train of camels, carrying three hun- 
dred pounds of frankincense^ crocus^ cassia^ and 
cinnamon, together with two hundred pounds of 
other costly spices and drugs. These were followed 
by a host of Ethiopians armed with lances ; one 
band of these bore six hundred elephants' teeth, 
another two thousand pieces of ebony, and another 
sixty vessels of gold, silver, and gold-dust." 

But the appearance of Indian produce in the 
Western World was familiar to all classes of men 
long before the days of the Grecian kings of Egypt. 
The spices of the East, especially cinnamon, come 
as early before us as the Mosaical records ; and in 
such quantities, too, as plainly show that they must 
already have formed an important article of com- 
merce. The holy oil of the sanctuary required the 
following ingredients : '^ Moreover, the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Take thou also unto thee prin- 
cipal spices, of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, 
and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even two hun- 
dred and fifty shekels, and of sweet calamus two 
hundred and fifty shekels, and of cassia five hundred 
shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, and of oil- 
olive an bin. And thou shalt make it an oil of holy 
ointment, an ointment compound after the art of the 
apothecary : it shall be an holy anointing oil."* 

The reader will observe that most of the ingre- 
dients specified in this sacred order were derived 

« Exodus, XXX. 22, 23, 24, 25. 
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from the shores of Indostan, and must have been 
objects of commerce among the traders of Arabia^ 
who repaired thither in ships^ year after year, to 
exchange for them the commodities of their own 
land, as well as of Ethiopia and the more soathem 
parts of the African continent. In the history of 
the patriarch Joseph, mention is incidentally made 
of the same traffic carried on by the inhabitants of 
the desert, the progeny of Ishmael. The earlier an- 
* nals of this intercourse, which connected in the bonds 
of mutual benefit and intelligence the most culti- 
vated nations of the ancient world, are irrecoverably 
lost ; and it is in vain that we attempt by conjecture, 
or investigation, to supply their absence. The facts 
of which we are in possession justify a retrospect of 
not less than four thousand years, if we follow the 
light of that scriptural chronology which has ob- 
tained the sanction of nearly all the learned ; and 
our researches are thereby removed to a period 
when the nations of Europe had not even begun to 
assume a settled form, or to dispute with one an- 
other the territory on which the foundations of their 
power were afterwards to be laid. 

In tracing the progress of civilisation in Egypt, 
we arrived at resiilts which argued a very high an- 
tiquity. We found reason to ascribe to the Pha. 
raohs of the eighteenth dynasty the gigantic labours 
of Thebes, and the magnificent palaces which adorn, 
ed either side of the Nile in that stupendous capital. 
What an astonishing era of art, fully two thousand 
years before the Augustan age at Rome ! 

But the vast works at Kamac, Luxor, and Me- 
dinet Abou, are much less ancient than the build-, 
ings which have been discovered above the Cataracts. 
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The eye of science has recently been invited to coun. 
tries which stretch southward along the Upper Nile, 
and to examine the memorials of kingdoms whose 
names have not yet been enrolled in the eternal 
tablets of history. In Nubia and Ethiopia, says a 
foreign writer, numerous and primeval monuments 
proclaim so loudly a cultivation contemporary, aye 
earlier than that of Egypt, that it may be conjee, 
tured with the greatest confdence, that the arts, 
sciences, and religion, proceeded from Nubia to the 
lower country of Mizraim ; that civilisation de- 
scended the Nile, built Memphis, and, finally, some- 
what later, wrested by colonization the Delta from 
the sea. From Meroe and Axum downwards to 
the Mediterranean, there arose, as is testified by 
Diodorus, improved and powerful states, which, 
though independent of each other, were connected 
by the same language, the same writing, und the 
same religion.* 

Thus lye find, that in proportion as we ascend 
into the early ages of human history the closer be- 
comes the connexion between Egypt and Ethiopia. 
The Hebrew writers seldom mention the one with- 
out the other ; and the inhabitants of both are usu- 
ally described as a commercial people. When 
Isaiah celebrates the victories of Cyrus, their sub. 
mission is spoken of as his most magnificent reward. 
When Jeremiah extols the great victory of Nebu- 
chadnezzar over Pharaoh-Necho at Garchemish, the 
Ethiopians are allied to the Egyptians ; and when 
Ezekiel threatens the downfal of Egypt, he unites 
it with the most distant Ethiopia. Whence this 

" Lettres de Tnrin. 
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general and early spread of a name which glim- 
mers in the oral history of so many nations^ and 
which is renowned as well hy Jewish poets as by 
Grecian bards'? Whence this fame of the Ethiopians^ 
while the deserts which surrounded their land 
seemed to form an eternal barrier between them 
and the inhabitants of the North ? These questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered^ except by allow, 
ing the early civilisation which history and tradi- 
tion unite in ascribing to the sacerdotd states that 
sprung from Meroe. 

We are not ignorant that^ in maintaining the ob- 
ligations of Egypt to the more ancient Ethiopia for 
her learning, civilisation^ and knowledge of the arts, 
we have to encounter the opposition of several learn- 
ed writers, whose opinions on this subject have been 
determined by an inspection of the Nubian valley. 
It is obvious, no doubt, that the narrow limits of the 
latter country, hemmed in between a double range 
of barren mountains, which occasionally protrude 
their rocks to the very margin of the river, could 
not have supplied the means of luxurious refine- 
ment to a great nation. But it is equally certain, 
on the other hand, that beyond the confines of Nu- 
bia there are extensive and most fertile regions, 
which, aided by the periodical overflow of the Nile 
and the influence of a tropical sun, were capable of 
supporting in the utmost comfort a very large po- 
pulation. Besides, Ethiopia from her natural posi- 
tion, surrounded by deserts which no stranger could 
penetrate and by mountains almost inaccessible, 
enjoyed a degree of security highly favourable to 
her progress in the liberal arts ; while the adven- 
turous inhabitants of the contiguous wildernesses. 
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who carried on her trade, connected her with Ara. 
bia and India on the one hand, and with the shores 
of the Mediterranean on the other. It was not per- 
haps till the days of Solomon that the Red Sea was 
used as the channel of trade for Syria and Pales- 
tine, when the mariners of Arabia had acquired 
sufficient confidence to navigate all the gulf^ and to 
visit the shores of the ocean beyond the Straits. 
Prior to that period the rich produce of the East 
was conveyed by the erratic hordes of the desert, 
who, preferring the short passage at Azab or Ma. 
suah, pushed forward with their loads to the upper 
regions of the Nile. 

The possession of wealth lays the best foundation 
for learning and the arts ; and the perusal of ancient 
history will convince every reader, that in the early 
stages of society these are devoted to the decoration 
and advancement of religion. The stately temple is 
seen to rise long before any attention is paid to the 
comforts of private life ; and the precious metals, as 
well as the richest spices and perfumes, are lavished 
on the instruments of worship, while as yet the 
blessings of civilisation are very sparingly enjoyed 
by the mass of the people. On this subject, instead 
of entering into details unsuited to the nature of our 
undertakings we refer to the Essay by Heeren on 
the Trade of the African Nations. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Greographical Outlines of Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Plan to be followed in this Chapter — ^Nubian Valley — Sterility-^ 
Former Cultivation — Dondour — Derr — Ibrim — ^Wady Haifa — 
Second Cataract — Beauty of Country in Dongola — Benefits of 
the Nile — ^Temple of Soleb — Elegance of the Building^ — King^ 
dom of Merawe — Gebel el Berkal — El Belial — Hypothesis in 
r^;ard to Meroe — Opinions of Ptolemy, Herodotus, Strabo— 
^^cygys^i's — Ishmael Pasha — ^Third Cataract — Berber — Shendy 
el Garb — Shendy— Junction of the White and Blue Rivers — 
, 'Sennaar — Climate — Inhabitants — Manufactures — Expeditions 
by the Troops under the Pasha — Bravery of the Natives — De* 
scription of the City of Sennaar — ^Advance of Egyptian Army into 
Fazoglo — £1 Queribjrn — Kilgou — Singueh— Conflicts with the 
Natives at TUby and Gassi — Reception at Fazoglo — Return to 
Sennaar— Aquaro — River Toumat— jQuamamyl — Ishmael disap* 
pointed as to Gold and Slaves — Poncet*8 Account of Sennaar — 
Abyssinia — Its Extent — Political Ge<^^phy — Kingdoms and 
Provinces — ^Amhara — ^Tigr6 — Shoa, and the Eastern Coast. 

It is our intention to consider as one country the 
extensive space which is bounded by the Nile on 
the west^ and the Red Sea on the east ; and which, 
when measured from south to north, has for its li- 
mits the tenth and twenty-fourth degrees of latitude. 
In this compass we necessarily include Nubia, Don- 
gola, Sennaar, and Abyssinia, the states of the Shan- 
galla, as well as the wild districts inhabited by the 
ancient Troglodytes and Fish-eaters. There is, it 
must be acknowledged, a considerable diversity in 
the lineage of the people, their history, speech, and 
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religious usages ; but at the same time they possess 
so many things in common^ that it appears much 
more convenient to place them under one point of 
view than to interrupt the narrative by a detail of 
itfinute distinctions. We shall^ therefore^ in deli- 
neating the geographical distributions of this large 
portion of Eastern Africa^ ascend the Nile in the 
footsteps of the best-informed travellers^ until we 
reach the boundaries of recent discovery in the 
southern provinces of the kingdom of Sennaar; and^ 
after returning to the bank of the Blue River^ make 
our progress eastward through Abyssinia to the 
shores of the ocean and the Arabian Gulf. 

No sooner does the traveller pass the cataract of 
Es Souan^ than he finds himself in Nubia, a country 
of which it is now impossible to fix the precise ex- 
tent. Indeed, we cannot otherwise define it than 
by saying, that it occupies the valley of the Nile 
from Philse to Dongola, and is bounded on either 
side by formidable deserts, which can only be crossed 
by large bodies of men assisted by that useful ani- 
mal the camel. The first section, which terminates 
at Ibrim, has been so long subject to Egypt that it 
is usually known as Turkish Nubia ; but we are 
told that the natives of the upper country, who roam 
in comparative independence as far as the second 
cataract, restrict the proud name to their own land, 
which, till lately, spumed the dominion of every 
foreign sword. 

For a considerable distance above Syene, the 
mountains press so closely on the banks of the river, 
that there is very little ground on either side for the 
purposes of agriculture ; and the small portion that 
is suitable for raising a crop is continually threatened 
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by the approach of the sand which the winds of the 
desert carry towards the stream. From the stmc- 
ture of the valley^ through which the Nile here 
forces a passage^ it is obvious that there could not 
at any time have been an extensive population. 
The labour of man would have exerted its powers 
in vain against the sterility of nature^ which^ amidst 
rocks and shingle^ occupies^ by an everlasting tenure^ 
a wide domain in the Lower Nubia. But beyond 
the parallel of Wady Halfa^ as we have already re- 
marked^ there is ample space for the great nations 
which are said to have flourished in Ethiopia. At 
the southern termination of the second cataract im- 
mense plains stretch out from the margin of the river^ 
manifesting even in their present neglected state the 
most unequivocal symptoms of a prolific soil. 

Nor can there be any doubt that^ in former ages^ 
the annual inundation carried its riches much be- 
yond the limits of modem cultivation. The rocky 
barriers^ which now scarcely oppose an obstacle to 
navigation^ must at one period have checked the 
current so materially as to throw back the water on 
all the level land on both sides of the contiguous 
valley. The voice of tradition in this case is not to 
be altogether despised. On the contrary^ we must 
believe that there was some ground for the descrip- 
tions of the ancient historians^ who represent the 
falls of the Nile as accompanied with a great rush 
and a deafening noise; indicating that the rocky 
shelves^ which have been broken and washed down 
by the weight of the yearly floods extended from 
l»nk to bank at a considerable elevation. Even in 
the northern district of Nubia^ where the dominion 
of the desert is now indisputably established, the 
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sources of fertility would be much greater than iti 
our days ; and^ indeed^ without assuming the means 
of supporting an affluent people^ we shall find no 
small difficulty in accounting for the costly temples 
and other edifices^ the remains of which may be 
traced from £lephantin6 to Sennaar. 

The first five miles after leaving Philse^ the course 
of the navigator is south by east^ then it turns to- 
wards the westj and finally resumes the former di- 
rection. The first object that attracts his attention 
is Debode^ a village situated on the left bank of the 
river^ where are the ruins of a small temple. Here 
the Nile flows in a regular deep stream^ for the most 
part washing the base of the eastern and western 
mountains; but wherever the inundation has co- 
vered the rocks with soil^ or has even thrown up 
mounds of sand and mud^ such spots are cultivated 
and planted with date-trees. A succession of hamlets 
meet the eye on both sides as the traveller proceeds 
into the Nubian valley ; but few of them are of so 
much consequence as to deserve our notice. Don- 
dour is remarkable for a small temple^ still in con- 
siderable preservation^ of which a distinct idea may 
be formed by examining the drawing inserted in Mr 
Legh's amusing narrative. The greater part of the 
enclosure is quite perfect^ and the propylon also is 
very little injured ; but the inside^ it would appear^ 
has never been completed. There are two columns 
which must have formed the entrance into the 
buildings and which are ornamented with serpents. 
The inner shrine^ or sekos^ consists as usual of three 
apartments; the first measures eighteen feet iu 
length and twenty in breadth ; the columns are 
three feet in diameter^ and the height^ ascending to 
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'the top of the cornice, is nearly seventeen feet. The 
winged globes on the architraves of the temple and 
propylon are supported in the wonted manner by 
two serpents. The hieroglyphics are relieved and 
scolptured in a good style, showing the common 
objects — priests with jugs offering to Isis> and Osiris 
who is represented with the hawk's head, and carry, 
ing a crosier in his hand. Behind the structure is 
a small grotto, which has the appearance of a later 
date, and is most probably to be attributed to the 
early Christians ; there being an inscription with the 
characters A+D, among the fragments which are 
found in the area.* 

These ruins, however, are surpassed in magnifi- 
cence and interest by those of Guerfeh Hassan and 
Sibhoi, of which the relics are yet sufficiently en. 
tire to enable a scientific eye to delineate their plan 
and determine their object. It is justly observed, 
that the period when these edifices were constructed 
is a matter of pure conjecture ; but it has been re- 
marked, at the same time^ that the most striking 
difference between the temples above and below the 
Cataracts is the high state of preservation of the 
stones and outward walls of the former, which have 
scarcely suffered from the effects of age. From this 
circumstance, it might at first sight be supposed that 
these remains of antiquity were more recent than 
the temples in Egypt ; but that opinion is not war- 
ranted by any other evidence. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, by any reasonable allowance in. dates, 
to account for the fact now stated; and the real 

* Legh^s Narrative of a Journey in Egypt and the Countries b^ 
yond the Cataracts, pb 142. 
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cause^ it 'is probable^ must be songht in the mild 
unchanging climate which prevails between the tro- 
pics^ The corroding hand of time works very slowly 
in the absence of frost and rain and of those ex- 
treme variations of the atmosphere which^ in the 
2Sones called temperate^ wage an incessant war with 
all the works of human art.* 

Derr^ which is at present considered the capital 
of Lower Nubia^ is the residence of a chief who^ 
while he acknowledges a nominal subjection to the 
Pasha of Egypt, seizes every opportunity of setting 
his authority at nought. The name just used, 
however, seems to apply to a district rather than 
a town or any particular collection of houses ; and 
the abode of the governor himself can only be dis- 
tinguished by having in its vicinity a few mud 
cottages, and a somewhat denser population. But 
his power, in the absence of law and supported by 
three thousand barbarian troops, is extremely for. 
midable. Plundered himself from time to time by 
the agents of the supreme government, he extorts a 
revenue from his miserable subjects at the point of 
the spear. He is constantly surrounded by more 
than three hundred armed slaves, ready to execute 
any order of capricious cruelty which he may be 
pleased to issue ; for as his soldiers are his own pro- 
perty, purchased from the dealers of Dongola or Sen. 
naar, they are in his hands the most passive instru- 
ments whether for good or for evil. Jealous of in- 
terference or inspection, he dreads the approach of 
strangers. When Mr Legh and his friend Mr 
Smelt made their journey into his district, it was 
' '^ k — — ■ — ■ — • — '■' ' 

• Legh, p. 160. 
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with the utmost reluctance that he allowed them to 
proceed beyond Derr. He began by asking in a very 
boisterous manner what they wanted^ and why they 
had come. It was in vain they replied^ that they 
were desirous to pay their respects to him, and to 
see the remains of antiquity with which his country 
abounded. He answered that there was nothing 
curious to see ; but '' I suppose/' he added, *' you 
are come to visit the tombs of your ancestors?" 
They then solicited permission to go to Ibrim, which 
he flatly refused ; alleging first there was no object 
there worthy of their attention, and next that he 
had no horses to convey them. In short, it was 
not until his obstinacy had been subdued by the 
present of a handsome sword, that he yielded his 
consent to their farther progress. 

The town which the travellers were so desirous 
to visit is situated on the right bank of the Nile, 
at the southern extremity of a ridge of mountains, 
rising in some parts perpendicularly from the river 
so as scarcely to leave room for a road. It stands on 
the eastern slope of the hill, having a citadel which, 
being built on the summit, must have formerly been 
a strong position. Its height has been estimated at 
about two hundred feet above the current, which 
washes the foot of the rock whereon it is placed, and 
is at this point about a quarter of a mile broad. 
The walls that enclosed the fortress and the gover- 
nor's house can still be traced with ease. But no in- 
habitant now remains ; not a vestige of life is to be 
seen within its boundaries. The destruction of lb. 
rim by the Mamlouks, when they passed into Don- 
gola, had been so complete that not even one soli- 
tary native was to be found wandering among its 
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niins^ nor so muoh as a date-tree to indicate that it 
was onoe the abode of human being?. Bnrckhardt 
informs us that those sava^ horsemen carried away 
about twelve hundred eows^ all the sheep and goats^ 
and imprisoned the most respectable of the people^ for 
whose ransoms they received upwards of a hundred 
thousand Spanish dollars. On their departure they 
put the aga to deaths after having devoured or de« 
stroyed all the provisions they could find. This scene 
of pillage^ as might have been expected^ was follow, 
ed by a dreadful famine. 

Ibrim is said to be the ancient Primmis^ and the 
account of it given by Strabo^ as fortified by nature^ 
is confirmed by the actual appearance of the place. 
But when this geographer states that the Romans^ in 
marching from Pselcha or Kalabshe^ passed over the 
mounds of sand under which the army of Cambyses 
was buried^ he is imagined to be at variance with He- 
rodotus^ who relates that the host of the Persian mo- 
narchy when surprised by the clouds of moving dust^ 
was proceeding to chastise the Ammonians. Hence 
it is inferred^ that their route must have lain in a 
direction quite contrary to that of the Romans under 
Petronius, who was sent to punish the Ethiopians for 
an irruption into the Thebaid. These remarks^ how- 
ever^ are founded on the assumption that the Am- 
monians must necessarily be the inhabitants of the 
particular district in Libya where the celebrated 
temple of Jupiter was erected; whereas there is 
reason to believe that a sanctuary^ dedicated to the 
same god under the character of Ammon^ stood in 
the peninsula of Meroe near Shendy^ the principal 
seat of the Ethiopians. It is therefore not at all im- 
probable^ that the troops of Persia and of Bome foU 
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lowed the same line of march. Near the town, of 
Moscho there is still a position known by the name of 
Catnbysis Mrarium^ — the Treasury of Cambyses^ — 
while it is admitted that the legions advanced as far 
as Napata^ a station considerably further to the south. 
The space between Ibrim and the second cataract 
presents no interest but such as may be attached to 
its ancient buildings^ more especially the temple of 
Ebsamboul^ which we shall hereafter describe with 
some degree of minuteness. The obstruction in the 
river^ occasioned by numerous rocks and small is. 
lands^ which begins at Wady Halfa^ continues about 
a hundred miles^ and in the low state of the flood 
puts a stop to all such vessels as cannot be partly 
carried overland on men's shoulders. The falls vary 
according to the period of the inundation ; a fact 
which may to a certain extent explain the dis« 
crepancy between the several authors whose works 
have been recently given to the worlds and who re« 
ceived very different impressions in the vicinity of 
the principal cataract. One tells us^ that the decli- 
vity was so trifling that the descent of the stream^ 
so £bu: from creating a rushing noise> could hardly 
be perceived by the eye ; while another assures us 
that it was heard in the night at the distance of 
about half an hour^ or nearly two miles. Burckhardt^ 
whose statement we have just copied^ adds^ that the 
valley is very romantic ; that when the inundation 
subsides many small lakes are left among the rocks ; 
and that the banks of these^ overgrown with large 
tamarisks^ have a picturesque appearance among the 
black and green stones. The tract is called the Dar 
el Hadjar or Batn el Hadjar^ the district of cliffs or 
bed of shelvesr 
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Ail American^ 'v^ho engaged in the service of Ish. 
mael Pasha during the expedition to Dongoliv and 
Sennaar^ and who has published an interesting nar* 
rative of his voyage up the Nile^ begs his readers to 
remember that what is called the second cataract is 
properly a succession of swift rapids^ which^ as we 
have already observed^ extend fully a hundred miles 
from Wady Haifa to Sukkot He counted nine of 
these ; some of which^ particularly the second^ fifths 
seventh^ and ninths were very dangerous to pass> al- 
though the river had subsided but a few feet. Be- 
fore his party arrived at the fifths called the Shellal 
of Ambigool^ two boats were wreckedagainst the rocks 
which crowd the channel; and before they could 
pass the ninths the Shellal of Dal^ several accidents of 
the same kind took place. To clear these two falls it 
was necessary to employ about a hundred men to 
drag the boats one after another against the current. 
At the former the stream is interrupted by a ledge 
of rocks reaching nearly across^ over which it pre- 
cipitates itself. Between this shelve^ indeed, and 
the western shore, there is a practicable passage, 
wide enough to allow a boat to be hauled up the 
current, which here runs very furiously.* 

Near the upper part of the second cataract the 
country becomes extremely beautiful and fertile; 
verifying all the reports respecting the excellence of 
the soil in the provinces beyond Nubia. In some 
places the river is not less than five or six miles 
broad, enclosing numerous islands on which agri- 
cultural produce might be increased to almost any 
amount. The scenes of verdure on the left bank 



* Narrative of Expedition, p. 5. 
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far surpass the finest views of rural magnificence in 
the Said^ while the mode of culture is not inferior 
to that pursued in the most improved districts of 
the Lower Nile. The author of the Narrative as- 
serts that some of the grounds watered by the stream 
mighty by the hands of enlightened industry^ be 
made capable of producing every thing which the art 
of man operating upon a fine soil under a soft climate 
could possibly effect. Many parts of Dongota exhi- 
bit the same rich qualities^ and present the same 
hopes to the farmer ; and, in short, it is manifest that 
nothing besides a good government is required to 
render those extensive districts the abode of plenty, 
contentment, and civilisation. 

The Nile has with justice been represented as 
one of the wonders of the globe. Its course has 
been compared to the path of a good man amidst a 
wicked generation. It passes through a desert, dry, 
barren, and hideous ; on the portions of which, con- 
tiguous to its banks, it deposites the richest soil, 
which it continually waters and nourishes. This 
gift has been the source of subsistence to several 
powerful nations, who have established and over- 
thrown mighty kingdoms, and have originated the 
arts, the learning, and the refinement, of the greater 
part of the ancient world. Those nations, — ^instruc- 
tors and pupils, — ^have perished ; but the remains of 
their stupendous labours, the pyramids and the tem- 
ples of Egypt, Nubia, Dongola, and Meroe, are 
more than sufficient to excite respect for the great 
people who founded them. 

Under this impression a voyage up the Nile may 
be considered as presenting an epitome of the life 
of man. We meet at almost every stage with the 

G 
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monuments of his tyranny^ his superstition^ or his 
luxury, but with few memorials of his talents di«. 
rected to the improvement and protection of his 
fellow-creatures. We also every where perceive the 
traces of Almighty justice on his crimes. On the 
banks of this ancient river we behold cities, once fa- 
mous for power and wealth, reduced to a heap of sand 
like the wilderness ; and temples, once renowned, 
and colossal idols, at one time feared, now prostrate 
and confounded with the dust of the worshippers. 
The flocks lie down in the midst thereof; the cor- 
morant and bittern lodge in the towers and palaces: 
their voice sings in the windows, and desolation \a 
in the thresholds. The Nile, meantime, which has 
seen so many generations rise and disappear, still 
moves onward to distribute its fertilizing fluid to 
the countries on its borders ; like the good Pro- 
vidence, which seems unwearied in trying to over- 
come the ingratitude of man by the many favours it 
bestows upon him. 

At a considerable distance above the second Cata- 
tuct the traveller encounters the rapids of Doulga, 
where the river again becomes embarrassed with 
rocks and small islands. Navigation is so much 
impeded by these obstructions, that hardly any at- 
tempt is made to render it the medium of commerce 
on the confines of Shendy, or in that extensive 
reach which terminates at the borders of Sennaar. 
But between these two cataracts there are many 
objects that demand attention; among which, in 
order to diversify our narrative, we shall submit to 
the reader a brief account of the temple of Soleb, 
as also of the remarkable peninsula inclosed by a 
bend of the Nile, and known as the modem Merawe. 
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Near the parallel of the twenty.first degree of 
latitude^ and about four hundred paces from the 
western bank^ stand the ruins of the magnificent 
fane just mentioned. In advancing towards it the 
eye is first attracted by an elevated stone-founda- 
tion thirty feet in thickness^ extending in front of 
the temple^ and of equal length with the portal. 

The remains of two sphinxes are seen at either side 
of the approach^ where there was a staircase which 
led to the main buildings now in a state of com- 
plete dilapidation. The front of the portal^ of which 
only a part is left^ is about a hundred and seventy- 
five feet long ; and the width of the steps is not less 
than fifty-seven feet. The wall^ which is twenty- 
four feet thick^ is not solid^ but contains a variety 
of cells^ set apart^ it may be presumed^ for a variety 
of uses no longer obvious to the uninitiated. 

The first chamber is more than a hundred feet 
in breadth^ and eighty-nine in depth ; round three 
sides of which runs a single row of pillars^ while on 
the fourth there are indications of a double row ; 
making in the whole thirty columns^ of which seven 
are still standing and perfect. They seem all to 
have been executed from the same model ; the dia- 
meter of the base being sixty-seven inches^ and the 
height about forty feet. They are inscribed with 
hieroglyphics only^ and exhibit no figures which can 
properly be referred to the hand of the sculptor. 

There is a second chamber^ in which it is still 
possible to trace a row of twenty-four pillars resem- 
bling those in the first; but their fragments are 
scattered about in every direction. The very bases of 
some of them are rooted up^ and the mud-founda- 
tion on which they stood is completely exposed. So 
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entire yet so partial a ruin^ it is remarked^ can only 
be attributed to the sadden yielding of the ground ; 
for an earthquake would not have spared the co- 
lumns which remain in other parts of the edifice. 

It is difficult to ascertain the dimensions of the 
adytum^ as no trace of the side-walls can be detect- 
ed, and only a few feet of the one which had formed 
the remote end of that splendid sanctuary. It 
IS manifest^ however, that it must have contained 
twelve pillars and not more, and of these there are 
three still entire. The rest have fallen chiefly to- 
wards the Nile, under the assault of their powerful 
enemy the desert ; and even one of those which 
stand is already so much inclined in the same direc 
tion, that it must shortly take a place beside the 
others. The lower parts of all the columns bear 
representations of figures about three feet high, of 
which the inferior half is concealed by a tablet in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics. They are executed in 
the very best style, as are all the sculptures remain- 
ing in the temple, though in some places they have 
not been finished. Among these Jupiter .^jnmon 
appears twice; and to him it is more than probable 
that the whole structure was originally dedicated. 

Mr Waddington observes, that the temple of Soleb 
affords the lightest specimen he had any where seen 
of Egyptian or Ethiopian architecture. The sand^ 
stone, of which most of the columns are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, giving them from a 
distance a rich and glowing tint. As the walls have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the roof fallen in, 
there remains no ponderous heap of masonry to de- 
stroy the efiect of these beautiful pillars, backed by 
the mountains of the desert or the clear blue horizon. 
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Here the man of taste does not contemplate a gloomy 
edifice^ where heaviness is suhstituted for dignity^ 
height for sublimity^ and size for grandeur^ nor 
measures a pyramidal mass of stone* work^ climbing 
up to heaven in defiance of nature and propriety. 
" We seemed/' says the traveller just named^ " to 
be at Segesta^ at Phigalea^ or at Sunium^ where 
lightness^ and colour^ and elegance of proportion^ 
contrasted with the gigantic scenery about them^ 
make the beauty of the buildings more lovely^ and 
their durability more wonderful. There is no at. 
tempt to imitate or rival the sublimity that sur- 
rounds them ; they are content to be the master, 
pieces of art, and therefore they and nature live on 
good terms together^ and set off each other's beauty. 
Those works that aim at iqore than this, after ex- 
hausting treasuries^ and costing the life and happi. 
ness of millions^ must be satisfied at last to be called 
hillocks."* 

Upon inspecting the map of Nubia it will be ob- 
served^ that at a point near Old Dongola the river 
turns towards the north-east^ and gives an insular 
form to a large extent of land distinguished as the 
province or kingdom of Merawe. In this tract there 
are some magnificent monuments near the spot 
which is supposed to have contained the ancient 
capital. For example^ there are the remains of seven 
temples^ of which the largest is 450 feet long (almost 
equal to St Paul's) by 159 broad. The principal 
apartment is 147 f^t by 111^ and the next is 123 
by 102. This edifice la generally speaking in a very 
ruined state ; and some of the materials are in so 
» . ■■ ■ I . I » ,.. 

* Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia, p. 290. 
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confufied and shattered a positioii^ as to indicate that 
they had been broken down and unskilfully replaced. 
The other temples are of much smaller dimensioiis^ 
but several of them more perfectly preserved ; and 
in two^ most of the chambers are excavated in the 
solid rock. This is part of a lofty eminence^ called 
Gebel el Berkal or the Holy Mountain, along the 
foot of which all the monuments are erected. Here 
are also seventeen pyramids, while at £1 Belial, 
seven miles farther up the river, there is a more 
numerous and lofty range of these structures, none 
of which, however, rival those of Memphis. A 
general character of ruin pervades the whole, and 
some, indeed, are reduced to masses of mere rubbish ; 
a state which seems at least partly owing to the fria« 
ble nature of the sandstone used by their architects. 
The sculptures and ornaments, which can still be 
traced, bear marks of very different periods of art ; 
some being extremely rude, and others nearly as 
perfect as any in the palaces of Egypt. 

The examination of these monuments, whether 
temples or pyramids, has led to an ingenious hy- 
pothesis relative to the site of the ancient Meroe, 
which is maintained with a considerable show of 
argument and learning in a popular journal. It is 
well known, that all the ancient authorities describe 
the geographical position of the Ethiopian capital 
as an island formed by the junction of the Nile 
with the Astapus or river of Abyssinia, and with 
the Astaboras, which is undoubtedly the modem 
Tacazze, still called Atbara. The city of Meroe, 
then, if it stood in the country bounded by the two 
latter rivers, must necessarily have been above the 
point at which they unite; a conclusion folly con- 
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firmed by the direct statement of Eratosthenes. 
Near Shendy^ accordingly^ forty miles above that 
junction^ there has been discovered a range of build, 
ings and pyramids of very considerable extent and 
magnificence. Brace in his journey observed some 
of them^ and threw out a conjecture that they mark- 
ed the site of Meroe^ and thereby led to the natural 
inference> that the kingdom recorded in history un- 
der the same name must have had its territory be- 
tween the Tacazzeand the Blue River. The judg- 
ment of the Greek geographer and of the Scottish 
traveller have hitherto prevailed against every other 
supposition. It is insinuated, indeed, that M. Gail- 
liaud and Mr Waddington were not perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the arguments of their predecessors; 
but farther consideration, or an unwillingness to 
oppose an impression almost universal, has induced 
them to acquiesce in the more common conclusion. 

But, says the author to whom we have alluded, 
'^ notwithstanding so great a concurrence of authori- 
ties, we cannot but think it pretty clear that the 
dty of Meroe was not at Shendy but at Merawe, 
and that the kingdoms of the same name coincide ; 
though Meroe in its glory probably extended to 
Dongola on the one side and Shendy on the other."* 

The first coincidence, it is remarked, is that of 
name, which is complete; for both Burckhardt and 
Waddington observe, that the modem term, though 
written Merawe, has the precise sound of Meroe. 
Resemblance of name, it is admitted, is often acci- 
dental, though strict identity is very seldom so ; 
and amid the general change it is still common, es- 

■^- ■ T _-- - - -^~^ — 

* Edinburgh Review, voL xlL p. 190. 
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pedally in those unfrequented tracts of Africa^ that 
great capitals^ as Axum^ Augila^ and Es Souan^ for 
example^ should continue to enjoy their old appella- 
tions. At all events^ the author concludes^ resem- 
hlanee^ and still more sameness^ becomes almost de- 
dsive when there is a coincidence also of circum- 
stance and situation. Now here we have^ bearing 
the name of Meroe^ a capital presenting in its vi- 
cinity monuments that correspond exactly in cha- 
racter^ magnitude^ and antiquity^ to those which 
ought to mark the site of that celebrated metropo- 
lis of Ethiopia. There are no other ruins in that 
country which can be compared to these ; for, ac- 
cording to the measurements of Cailliaud, those of 
Shendy are decidedly inferior. The length of the 
greatest temple there is not quite 280 feet ; of that 
at Merawe it is 450. The elevation of the highest 
pyramid at the former place is 81 feet ; of that at 
the latter it is 103. Now all the ancient accounts 
unite in representing Meroe as without a rival 
among the cities of Ethiopia ; but if Shendy be 
Meroe, says the reviewer, there must have been a 
much more splendid capital nearer to Egypt and 
yet unknown in Egypt. We have then, he con- 
cludes, a combination of circumstances in favour of 
the position of Merawe, which only the most decid- 
ed proof would be sufficient to negative. 

Such proof, it is conceded, is with some apparent 
reason supposed to exist in those ancient writings 
which appear absolutely to require that Meroe must 
be above the junction of the Nile and the Tacazze. 
But it is imagined that a closer examination will 
probably alter our views as to the decisive nature of 
these statements. It has never been observed, says 
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the reviewer^ that by far the highest ancient autho- 
rity is in direct contradiction to them. To this pre. 
eminence Ptolemy seems fully entitled^ from the ad- 
vanced era at which he lived, the great extension of 
communication in his time, and in hd the more ac 
curate and detailed manner in which he lays down 
his positions. His residence, too, at Alexandria, then 
the centre of the commerce carried on between Africa 
and the East, gives peculiar weight to his opinions 
respecting Egypt and the surrounding countries. 
His observations respecting Meroe are as follows: 

'^ Meroe is rendered an island by the river Nile 
coming from the west, and by the river Astapus 
flowing from the east. It contains these towns : 

Jjoo^ Lilt. 

« Meroe, 61 W 16-26 

Bacolche. 6140 1««15 

Eser^.. 61-40 13-80 

Village of the Dari, 62 12-30 

Then the janctioa at the Nile and the Astapoa, ... 61 12 

Th«n the junction of the ABtaboras and Aatapua, 62-30 11-80^ 

In this table it is clear that Ptolemy phices Me- 
roe far below the junction of the Nile with the As- 
tapus, the Astaboras, or any great stream whatso- 
ever. He makes the difference of latitude indeed 
much too great ; but into this error he appears to 
have been betrayed by extending his itineraries 
nearly in a direct line up the river, without allow- 
ing for the circuitous course which it pursues above 
Dongola. Beyond Meroe the knowledge of Ptolemy, 
it is granted, becomes obscure ; though from Egypt 
to that point he gives a continued chain of geographi. 
cal positions, at a time when there is every reason to 
believe that the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries was frequent. It seems then scarcely possible 

* Longitude from Ferro Island, where the first meridian nsed 
to he placed. 
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that he should have made a mistake as to this par- 
ticular ; or that so grand a feature should have es- 
caped his notice, as that the Nile, which for more 
than three hundred leagues had not been augment- 
ed even by a rivulet, receives below Meroe so mighty 
a tributary as the Tacazze* 

The author of the hypothesis, whose arguments 
we are endeavouring to abridge, maintains also that 
the narrative of Herodotus, though less detailed than 
the other, appears to point to the same spot. Ac- 
cording to that ancient writer, travellers ascending the 
Nile above Elephantin6 journeyed first forty days to 
avoid the cataracts, then embarked, and were convey, 
ed in twelve days to Meroe. The place where they 
took shipping was, he thinks, probably on the borders 
of Dongola, where the long line of rapids is found 
to terminate. From thence to Merawe twelve days 
would correspond with the same rate of advancing ; 
whereas to Shendy, the supposed site of the proper 
Meroe, that space of time would be much too small. 
Again, Meroe is stated by this historian to be midway 
between Egypt and the Land of the Exiles, describ- 
ed by other writers as an island formed by the Nile, 
and which the reviewer thinks can be no other than 
Sennaar, where the Blue and White rivers give to 
the intervening country something of an insular 
aspect. Now, Merawe, he remarks, is exactly at 
an equal distance between Egypt and the kingdom 
just named, whereas Shendy would violate alto- 
gether the relation of equality between the two 
divisions. 

Farther, Strabo, following the authority of Era- 
tosthenes, supplies a statement which seems to have 
a reference to Shendy, and is, says the reviewer, the 
only one that can cause a doubt. But elsewhere 
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he describes Meroe as ^^ bounded upwards on the 
south by the junction of the rivers Astapus^ Asta^ 
boras^ and Astasobus." This^ he adds> agrees very 
closely with our idea on the subject^ and is quite 
contrary to that which would represent the Astabo- 
ras as the northern limit of Meroe. His statement 
also^ that this is the last kingdom of the Ethiopians^ 
after which the Noubae commence and occupy the 
Nile downwards to Egypt^ is still true only in re- 
gard to Merawe. 

But^ returning to the main objection^ the author 
is aware it will be asked^ How was the idea so pre- 
valent among ancient geographers, that Meroe was 
formed by the junction of the great rivers, — and 
why does Ptolemy himself, in the title of his chap- 
ter, admit the same notion, though his statement is 
rather in contradiction to it ? The following remarks^ 
he thinks, will afford a sufficient explanation of the 
manner in which the mistake originated. 

All who are conversant with the early history of 
geography must be aware of the many errors with 
which it abounds. Among these none are more 
frequent than such as respect the continuous course 
of great rivers, and the distinction between islands 
and large peninsulas. The latter terms, indeed, 
are often used as synonymous, though perhaps only 
through the influence of this original blunder. Now, 
the reader need only look at the map of the country 
here considered as Meroe, under its modem name 
of Merawe, intersected by what might almost be 
called three parallel branches of the Nile, in order to 
perceive how probable it is that the first imperfect ac- 
count should represent it as an island enclosed by three 
separate rivers. The original opinion, indeed, which 
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18 Still to be found in Mela and Pliny^ was^ that the 
Astapus and Astaboras were branches of the Nile 
itself, first separating and forming Meroe into a 
species of delta, and then reuniting ; an idea which 
seems to haye a peculiar reference to the parallel 
streams of the modem Merawe. Then, after it was 
found that the Nile in this neighbourhood reeeived 
some large tributaries, it was very natural to consider 
them as the rivei^-branches employed in the forma, 
tion of Meroe. The original idea of it, as of an island 
enclosed by these streams, appears to have become 
rooted in the minds of geogn^liers, even after they 
had obtained a knowledge of the facts .by which 
their opinion was directly confuted.* 

" Such are the considerations," say the reviewers, 
'^ which, in our apprehension, establish the identity 
of the ancient with the modem Meroe* If the dis- 
cussion has been tedious, it should be remembered 
that it involves not merely a curious problem in 
geography, but the site of monuments calculated to 
throw light on the arts and history of one of the 
most celebrated nations of antiquity."t 

In describing the local peculiarities of Nubia, we 
could not omit all notice of so able an attempt to 
oppose the settled opinions on this interesting point, 
although we do not concur in the conclusions to 
which the author has permitted himself to be carried. 
We can hardly imagine it possible that any geo- 
grapher, who had examined the coimtry, could be 
so far deceived by the winding course of the Nile as 
to regard the several sections of the stream which 



* Pom. Mela. lib. iz. c 10. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. ix. 
•f Edinburgh RevieW) toI. xIl p^ 193» 
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run north by west^ 8oaih.we8t^ and norths as three 
separate and distinct rivers bearing different names. 
Besides^ the ancient writers uniformly mention a 
junction of the currents ; for even Pliny and Pom* 
ponius Mela^ to whose statement some importance 
is attached by the reviewer, while they countenance 
the supposition that the Astapus and Astaboras 
might be branches of the Nile, relate most unanu 
biguously, that they reunited with their parent 
waters, — a view of the case which necessarily im* 
plies a point of meeting. It is obvious, in the next 
place, that no one who had observed the direction 
of the current in the two portions of the Nile which 
wash the eastern and western shores of Merawe, 
could ever hold the opinion that they any where 
unite and become one river ; for while on the left 
hand it flows towards the south-west, on the right 
hand it runs nearly due north. We may also re- 
mark, that the Land of the Exiles is not usually re- 
stricted to Sennaar, but is rather imagined to have 
been situated near the sources of the Abyssinian 
river, where the curvature of the channel produces 
the appearance of an island. On this supposition, 
the estimate of Herodotus, who places Meroe at an 
equal distance between Egypt and the province oc- 
cupied by the military refugees, will apply with 
sufficient accuracy to Shendy, the region enclosed 
by the Tacazze and the Bahr el Azrek. 

Between Dongola and Merawe,the country, many 
parts of which are rich and beautiful, is occupied 
by a race of men called Sheygyans, remarkable for 
valour in the field as well as for a roaming manner of 
life, and in some respects more allied to the free, 
hooter than to the agriculturist or soldier. Aftw 
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being forced from their lands by Ishmael they took 
refuge near Shendy^ from which position^ as they 
found him still advancing southwards^ they sent 
messengers demanding terms of peace. The pasha 
replied^ that the only conditions on which they could 
obtain their request were, the surrender of their 
horses and arms^ and a return to their own terri. 
tory^ where they were to bind themselves to live 
tranquilly and without disturbing their neighbours. 
The ambassadors answered that they would not give 
up their horses and arms* The Egyptian com- 
mander rejoined^ that he would go to Shendy and 
take them ; they said ^^ Come !" 

It is reported that^ previous to the advance of the 
Turkish force from Wady Halfa^ deputies from the 
chiefs of Sheygya arrived at the camp to ask for 
what reason the pasha menaced them with war. He 
replied, ^^ Because you are robbers who live by dis- 
turbing and pillaging the countries around your 
own." They observed " That they had no other 
means to live." Ishmael said^ " Cultivate your 
land and live honestly." They answered with great 
simplicity, " We have been bred up to live and pros- 
per by what you call robbery ; we will not work, and 
cannot change our manner of living." The invader 
thundered in their ears, ^^ I will make you change 
it !" We shall hereafter have occasion to revert to 
the history of these undaunted barbarians ; mean- 
time we trace the progress of discovery upwards 
along the course of the Nile, which from Dongola 
to Sennaar is yet almost entirely unknown to the 
European reader. 

In passing Merawe the river flows from the north- 
east^ and accordingly, although the traveller is as- 

7 
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cending the stream^ he has^ in fact^ turned his back 
upon the country to which his inquiries are direct- 
ed. As this remarkable curve in the Nile was not 
fully ascertained till the period when the son of the 
Egyptian pasha made his famous expedition into 
Sennaar^ we have endeavoured to assist the compre- 
hension of the reader by adjusting our map. 

Ishmael attempted to force his boats through the 
obstructions of the cataract ; but every effort failed^ 
except in regard to those which did not draw more 
than three feet of water. By the assistance of all 
the male population on the banks^ nine of the class 
now described were dragged as far as Berber^ after 
an incessant toil of fifty-seven days. Mr English^ 
who accompanied the Turkish armament^ observes 
that the river is spotted with an infinity of islands 
and rocks. In some of the passages where it was 
deep^ the current was as swift as a mill-sluice^ which 
made it necessary to employ the crews of perhaps 
twenty boats to drag up one at a time. In other 
places where the water was shallow^ they were 
sometimes compelled to pull them by main force 
ovar the stones at the bottom. He is decidedly of 
opinion^ that when the river is full and the flood 
strong this cataract must be almost impassable up- 
wards ; as^ on account of the strange direction of its 
course^ little or no aid can be derived from the wind. 
Besides the rush in some parts^ from the straitness 
of the passages between the rocks and islands^ must 
in the time of the inundation be very furious ; while^ 
^m the natural obstacles which cover the shore^ 
the cordel used for dragging could hardly overcome 
the difficulties which would be incessantly presented. 

The canja belonging to Ishmael^ — probably the 
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first boat that ever passed the third cataract of the 
NUe, — accomplished the voyage to Berber, after 
having been lifted three times over impracticable 
shallows. The natives had never before seen a ves* 
sel impeUed by sails. They called it a " water- 
mare ;" comparing it by this appellation to the 
swift^t animal with which they are acquainted. 
They ran in crowds to the bank of the river to see 
it mount the current without the aid of oars. 

The Melek of Berber^ whose name is Nousred- 
din^ appears to occupy a moveable capital^ or rather 
to select for that purpose any one of the numerous 
villages which skirt the eastern side of the Nile. 
The houses are built of day^ and roofed with uur 
hewn timber ; that of the king is like the rest> only 
somewhat larger. The country is fertile and well 
cultivated; abounding in dhoura^ cotton^ barley, 
fine horses, camels, dromedaries, kine, sheep, goats, 
and fowls. The natives, though resembling the Fel* 
lahs of Upper Egypt, are not, generally speaking, 
either so handsome or so well formed ; and many of 
them have defective teeth, occasioned, it is thought, 
by the habit of chewing tobacco, which is of a very 
inferior quality in that district. In their deport- 
ment they are extremely mild and polite. Every 
man you meet gives the greeting of peace, and shows 
a disposition to accommodate the stranger in all 
things reasonable ; an effect which is ascribed to the 
circumstance, that they are in a great degree a com- 
mercial people, as Berber is every year visited by 
numerous caravans from Abyssinia, Sennaar, Dar- 
fdr, and Kordofan.* 

* Narratiye of Expedition, p. 112. We are told by Mr English, 
that the ordinary price of a virgin wife in Berber is a horsey which 
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The territory of Berber does not appear to be 
very extensive^ only stretching along the banks of 
the river from the third cataract for about eight 
days' journey upwards. On the eastern side it is 
separated from Shendy by the Bahr el Uswood or 
Black River. The cultivable land reaches general- 
ly to the distance of one or two miles from the mar- 
gin of the stream^ by which it is regularly overflowed 
at the season of the inundation^ and rendered very 
fruitful. The country contains abundance of salt^ 
which the natives find in the hilly ground along 
the borders of the desert. It is mixed with cal- 
careous earthy which is separated by washing and 
the usual process of evaporization. The metropo- 
lis which Nousreddin honours with his court ap. 
pears to have houses sufficient for a population of 
five or six thousand ; but the actual inhabitants, it 
is probable^ seldom amount to that number. The 
language is Arabic, perfectly intelligible to the na- 
tives of Egypt, but containing some words at pre- 
sent disused in that kingdom. There is a mixture 
of Hebrew terms in the ordinary speech of the peo- 
ple, common we may presume to both those ancient 
dialects ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the chiefs of Dongola, Sheygya, Berber, Shendy, 
and Halfaia, should beeur the same title which is em- 
ployed in the Jewish scriptures to designate the 
petty sovereigns of Canaan. 

On the western side of the Nile, opposite to the 
island or peninsula of Meroe, there is a large vil- 

the bridegroom is obliged to present to the father of the girl he 
demands m marriage. ^ I remember asking a young peasant of 
whom I bought provisions one day, why he did not marry ? He 
pointed to a colt in the yard, and told me that when the oolt be- 
came big enough, he should take a wife.'*— iVarra/tw, p. 122. 
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' lage called Shendy el Garb^ — ^that is^ Shendy on the 
west bank. The road to it from Berber leads throagh 
a country consisting of immense plains of fertile soil, 
extending many miles 'from the river, and for the 
most part covered with herbage. There are nn^ 
merous hamlets, situated at a considerable distance 
from the stream, in order to be secure from the inun- 
dation. The houses are generally built with straw, 
roofe neatly thatched, and having a decided slope ; 
a proof that this country is within the reach of the 
annual rains. When visited by the Egyptian army, 
the current at El Garb wasmuch contracted, although 
its bed was frequently found to extend more than 
a mile and a half in breadth. The town, which is 
respectable in its appearance, contains about six 
thousand inhabitants, and has three market-places, 
where the people of the country exchange their dol- 
lars and dhoura for a variety of useful commodities. 
Shendy, on the east bank, is also the capital of 
the country which surrounds it, and can boast of a 
population not less numerous than its rival on the 
other shore. Large areas, walled round for the re. 
ception of the merchandise brought by the caravans, 
are to be seen in various parts of tiie town ; the streets 
are wide and airy ; and regular markets are esta. 
blished, where, besides meat, butter, grain, and ve. 
getables, are also to be pivchased spices imported 
from Jidda, gum-arabic, beads, and other ornaments 
for the women. It stands about half a mile from 
the river, surrounded by land rather indifferent in 
its qualities ; so that the place derives its sole im. 
portance from being the staple of the traffic, includ. 
ing slaves, which continues to be carried on between 
Sennaar, Mecca, and Egypt. 
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This portion of andent Ethiopia possesses a great 
interest^ as connected with the junction of the two 
principal branches of the Nile, the White and the 
Blue Rivers, — a distinction, as will soon appear, that 
arises from the very different colour of their waters. 
The latter, or Abyssinian stream, is not half as 
broad as the other at the point where they meet ; 
the Bahr el Abiad being about a mile and a quar- 
ter from bank to bank. It is also troubled and 
whitish, and has a peculiar taste bordering on po- 
sitive sweetness. The Turkish soldiers said that 
" the water of the Abiad does not quench thirst ;" 
a notion probably originating in the circumstance 
that they were never tired of drinking it, so light 
and pleasant was it to the palate. The Bahr el 
Azrek, or Nile of Mr Bruce, was perfectly pure and 
transparent, but by no means so agreeable as a be. 
verage ; a fiict which the author of the Narrative 
ascertained by drinking first of the one, and then 
walking about two hundred yards across the point 
and drinking of the other. 

The Abyssinian branch enters the Bahr el Abiad 
nearly at right angles ; but such is the mass of the 
latter that the former cannot mingle its waters with 
it for many miles below their junction ; and as the 
(me is light-coloured and the other dark, the eastern 
part of the united river is black and the western 
side white for more than a league after their meet- 
ing. The latter colour is occasioned by a very fine 
clay held in a state of suspension, and to which the 
singular flavour that distinguishes the Abiad is un- 
doubtedly to be ascribed. Below the point of union 
the Nile presents a truly magnificent spectacle. Be- 
tween Hal£Eua and Shendy it traverses a deep gloomy 
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defile fonned by rocky hilk, and nms with consi- 
derable force about twelve or fifteen miles. On 
emerging from this strait, it again spreads itself out 
majestically amidst immense plains bounded only 
by the horizon ; and after receiving the Bahr el Us- 
wood, it displays a current not less than two miles 
broad even before the inundation. 

During his stay in Sennaar, the American officer 
endeavoured to obtain information from the people 
of the country, as well as from the caravan-mer- 
chants whom he happened to meet, in regard to the 
two great rivers which compose the Egyptian Nile. 
He was told that the source of the eastern or Abys- 
sinian branch is in the Gebel el Oumara, or Moun- 
tains of the Moon, about sixty days' march of a 
camel, in a direction nearly south. It receives, at 
various distances above their city, several streams 
which come from the south and east, taking their 
rise in an Alpine range that stretches into the do- 
minions of the Galla. The course of the Bahr el 
Abiad, they assured him, is nearly parallel to that 
of the Azrek, but that its source is much more remote, 
although, like the other, among the eminences of the 
Gebel el Gumara. It is also augmented by the ac- 
cession of a number of tributaries, which issue from 
mountains southward of Sennaar. On his ask- 
ing whether the White River were open and free 
from shellals or rapids, they answered, that at a 
place called SuUuk, about fifteen days' march above 
Shendy, there was one which they believed boats 
could not pass. When he inquired whether, by fol- 
lowing the banks of the said river, or of the one 
which empties itself into it from the west, it were 
possible to reach a dty called Tombat or Timbuc- 
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too^ they replied that they knew nothing of such a 
place^ having never been &rther west than Kordo. 
&n and Darf iir. 

This was all he could learn ; but he himself is dis- 
posed to believe that the main stream of the Abiad 
cannot have its source in the same latitude with the 
Azrek, because it commences its rise twenty days 
sooner than the other ; while the colour of its water 
proves that it flows through a tract of country dif. 
fering in quality of soil from the regions pervaded 
by the eastern current. He is ferther inclined to 
thinks that the Nile of Bruce has not its principal 
fountain in Abyssinia^ but rather in the lofty range 
assigned for its origin by the people of Sennaar* 
On viewing the mass of water that passed down- 
ward while he was in the kingdom now mentioned^ 
even before the flood had attained two-thirds of the 
usual magnitude it acquires during the rainy sea. 
son^ he thought it very improbable that the main 
source of such a river was not distant more than 
three hundred miles. 

The territory included between the Abiad and 
the Azrek is usually called El Gezira^ or the Island ; 
because^ in the season of the rains^ the numerous 
rivers which run into them from the mountains in 
the south encompass the district with their spread, 
ing waters. 

Mr English is satisfied that the representations 
made of the climate of Sennaar are much exaggerated. 
Except during the rainy part of the year^ the coun. 
try presents an elevated plain, not only dry but well 
ventilated by the breezes from the south and east, 
which are generally cool, because they come either 
from the mountains of Abyssinia or from the huge 
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ridges that compose the Oebel el Gumara. He was 
there at midsommer^ and at no time did he find the 
heat very uncomfortable^ provided he was in the 
open air and under a shade. Within doors^ he al- 
lows^ the temperature was much raised; and, in the 
absence of the proper means to secure comfort, its 
effects were extremely disagreeable. The houses, 
he adds, were full of lizards, which, if you lie on the 
floor, you may feel crawling over you all night. He 
saw a singular species of snake or serpent It was 
about two feet long, and not thicker than a man's 
thumb, striped on the back, with a copper-coloured 
belly and a flat head. It had four legs, which did 
not appear to be of any use, as they were shorty 
and seemed to hang from the lower part of its sides. 
All its motions, which were quick and rapid, were 
made on the belly, after the usual manner of ser- 
pents.* 

As to domestic customs and habits, there is a ge- 
neral resemblance among all the nations who occu- 
py the borders of the Nile from Es Souan to Sennaar, 
though the inhabitants differ somewhat in com- 
plexion and character. Those in the province of Suk- 
kot, for example, are not so black as the Nubians and 
the Dongolese. They are also frank and prepossessing 
in their deportment. The last-mentioned class are 
dirty, idle, and ferocious ; a description which might 
likewise be applied to the Sheygyan, were it not 
that, so far from being indolent, he is either an in- 
dustrious peasant or a daring freebooter. The na- 
tives who dwell near the third cataract have the re- 
putation of being honest and obliging ; although it 

* Narrative of Expedition, p. 1S5. 
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must be admitted^ that in point of civilisation they 
are much inferior to the people of Berber^ the most 
improved of all the tribes on the Upper Nile. The 
inhabitants of those extensive tracts^ of which Shen- 
dy and Halfaia are the capitals^ are a sullen^ crafty^ 
and rather bloodthirsty race; while the peasants 
of Sennaar^ those especially who were found at a 
distance from the principal town^ were comparatively 
mild and virtuous. Throughout the whole of these 
countries there is one general characteristic in which 
they resemble the Indians of America^^-courage and 
self-respect. The chiefs^ we are told, after coming 
to salute Ishmael Pasha, made no scruple of sitting 
down opposite to him, and entering into conversation 
without the slightest embarrassment, in the same 
manner as they are accustomed to do with their 
own meleks, with whom they are very familiar. 
With the greatest apparent simplicity, they were 
wont to propose very troublesome questions to the 
invader ; such as, ^' O great sheik, what have we 
done to you or your country that you should come 
so far to make war upon us ? Is it for want of food 
in your own land that you come to seek it in ours ?*' 
The manufactures of the several clans beyond 
Wady Haifa are limited to the following articles: 
Earthen. ware for domestic use, and bowls for pipes ; 
cotton cloth for garments ; knives, mattocks, hoes, 
ploughs, and water-wheels for agriculture; horse- 
furniture, including most excellent saddles very 
neatly fabricated; stirrups in the European form, 
and not like those of the Turks, such as are made for 
the chiefs being usually of silver ; large iron spurs ; 
bits with small chains for bridles, to prevent them 
from being severed by the stroke of an enemy's 
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sabre; long and double-edged broadswords^ with 
the guard frequently made of a precious metal ; 
iron heads for lances, and shields made of elephants' 
skin ; to which may be added, very beautiful straw- 
mats worked by the women. 

When the Sultan of Sennaar surrendered his 
country to the disposal of the Grand Seignior, the 
pasha sent notices to all the chiefs. of the kingdom, 
making known to them this act of submission, and 
demanding their allegiance and homage. But the 
leader of the mountaineers in the south-western 
district not only refused to acknowledge Ishmael as 
his lord-paramount ; he even scorned to look on his 
letter. Similar replies were made by the governors 
on the eastern side of the Nile, who, while they de>. 
dined to recognise the act of their sovereign, called 
him a coward and a traitor for giving up his domi- 
nions to a stranger. This resolute conduct on their 
part led to two expeditions, from which some va- 
luable information has been gained in respect to 
the distant provinces that they were sent to subdue. 

The Divan Effendi at the head of three hundred 
men crossed the Nile, and soon crushed every at- 
tempt made by the spirited barbarians to oppose 
the new government. '' We marched," says he, 
^^ without resistance for eight days in the direction 
of the rising sun, through a country, fine, fertile, 
and crowded with villages, till we came to some 
larger ones near a mountain called Catla, where we 
found four or five hundred men posted in front of 
them to resist our march. They were armed with 
lances, and presented themselves to the combat with 
great resolution. But on experiencing the effect of 
our fire-arms they took to flight towards the moun- 
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tain ; two hundred of them were hemmed in and 
cut to pieces^ and three of their chiefs were taken 
prisoners^ as well as all the inhabitants we could 
find; after which we returned." 

On being asked with regard to water at a distance 
from the river^ the Effendi replied^ that *' there were 
wells in abundance in all the numerous villages 
with which the country abounds^ and also many 
rivulets and streams^ which at this season descend 
from the mountains." The troops^ he added^ had 
forded two small rivers, probably the Rahad and 
the Dender, the scenery all around being very fine, 
and presenting many beautiful birds' and insects* 
He brought one of these last with him, which prov. 
ed to be a scarabseus, covered with a close crimson 
down, exactly resembling scarlet velvet. The peo* 
pie of the country he described as very harmless, 
and exceedingly anxious to know what had brought 
the Egyptian army to Sennaar to trouble them.* 

But the other expedition under Hagi Achmet 
was attended with still more important results. 
This oflScer, one of the roughest under the com- 
mand of Ishmael, was intrusted with four hundred 
cavalry and three able lawyers, a force which was 
deemed sufficient either to persuade or compel the 
reluctant mountaineers to submission. He marched 
rapidly during ten days in a direction almost south, 
west of Sennaar, through a well-peopled country, 
without encountering any resistance till he came to 
the lofty ridge of Bokki inhabited by pagans, the 
followers of the chief who had rejected the pasha's 
letter. They were drawn up on high ground not 
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* Narrative of Expedition, p. 176L 
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easy to be approached; but tbeir position was soon 
stormed^ and after a desperate struggle they found 
that spears and swords^ though wielded by vigorous 
hands^ >¥ere not a match for fire-arms. They fled 
to another mountain in the rear of that in which 
they had first taken post ; and being again attacked 
with cannon and musketry^ they were obliged to 
retreat to a third stronghold^ still deeper in the re- 
cesses of their hills^ and inaccessible to cavalry. On 
this occasion^ however^ part of them were surround- 
ed by the horsemen of Achmet^ and fifteen hundred 
put to the sword. Believing that he had given them 
ample proof that resistance on their part was una- 
vailing^ and finding that his troops were suffering 
much from the continual rains^ Hagi^ after sweep- 
ing the villages of all the people who remained^ re- 
sumed his march to the camp of his master. In the 
course of their journey his men had to ford several 
deep rivers^ already rushing in full stream from the 
mountains ; and before they reached Sennaar both 
they and their horses were much exhausted.* 

The natives of Bokki are described as a hardy 
race^ tall^ stout^ and handsome. They are said to 
be pagans^ worshippers of the sun^ which^ however^ 
they consider it profane to look at. The prisoners 
resembled in their dress the savages of America; 
being nearly covered with beads^ bracelets^ and 
trinkets^ made of pebbles^ bones^ and ivory. Their 
complexion is almost black. Their manners and 
deportment are prepossessing, bearing the stamp of 
simplicity and confidence, together with that air of 
self-esteem which is never offensive in the mere 

* Narrative, ^ 193. 
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child of nature. The arms of these people excited 
great surprise ; they consisted of well-formed and 
rather elegant iron helmets^ coats of mail made of 
leather and overlaid with plates of iron^ long lances, 
extremely well fabricated, and a hand weapon ex- 
actly resembling the bills anciently used in England 
by the yeomanry. With such instruments of as- 
sault they were very formidable in personal combat. 
They had never seen fire-arms, but, nevertheless, 
withstood them with great intrepidity. They said 
that a fusee was a coward's weapon, who stands at 
a safe distance from his enemy and kills him with 
an invisible strode. 

We have been more minute than usual in our de- 
tails respecting the state of society among the people 
above the junction of the rivers, because, till the 
famous expedition of Ishmael Pasha, no European in 
modem times had visited that remote country. Of 
the city of Sennaar itself, which in the days of Pon- 
cet v^ras remarkable for its population, little now re- 
mains besides a heap of ruins. There are indeed in 
some of its quarters several hundred habitable but 
almost deserted houses ; and at every step the tra- 
veller treads upon portions of burnt bricks, among 
which are often found fragments of porcelain and 
even of marble. The most conspicuous buildings 
now are a mosque and a large palace adjoining to it. 
The former is in good preservation; its windows 
are covered with bronze gratings skilfully manu- 
factured, and the doors are handsomely and curious- 
ly carved. The interior, when viewed by the Ame- 
rican officer, was desecrated by uncouth figures of 
animals portrayed upon the walls with charcoal. 
This profanation had been perpetrated by the infi- 
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deb who dwell in the mountains^ a march of thir- 
teen day9 southward of the capital ; and who at some 
period not very long past had taken the town^ and 
left upon the walls these tokens of their disrespect 
for the religion of the Prophet. 

The palace is large hut in ruins^ except a single 
pile of huilding in the centre, which is six stories 
high, and has five rows of windows. When sta- 
tioned on the roof, the visiter ohtains the hest view 
that is any where to he had of this harharian metro- 
polis ; which appears to he ahout three miles in cir- 
cumference, of an ohlong form, and stretched along 
the western hank of the Ahyssinian Nile. In ex- 
amining the structure of the older description of 
houses, the most remarkahle thing in the eye of a 
European is the workmanship of the doors. These 
are composed of planks carefully planed and jointed, 
frequently adorned with carving, and strengthened 
or studded with very hroad-headed nails; the whole 
inimitahle hy the present population of Sennaar. 
The houses themselves are rarely of more than one 
story in height, having roofs terraced with fine 
clay spread over mats laid upon rafters. Such is 
the present appearance of a town that has evidently 
been once rich and flourishing, but which, during 
eighteen years prior to the date of the Egyptian 
expedition, had been the victim of repeated wars 
and rebellion. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Sennaar 
consists of wide plains, in which are numerous and 
spacious villages. A long rugged mountain, the 
only one in sight, stands about fifteen miles to the 
westward of the town. Below it is a small but 
pretty island, whose inhabitants earn a livelihood 
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by raisiBg vegetables for the market ; and the op^ 
posite bank of the river presents several verdant 
patches devoted to the same object. At a greater 
distance the ground appeared to be chiefly covered 
with trees and brushwood, among which were seen 
a number of elephants in search of food. 

We have hitherto followed the progress of the in- 
vading army under the command of Ishmael, the son 
of Mohammed Ali, guided by the narrative of the 
American officer in the service of that prince. CaO. 
liaud and his friend M. Letorzec were likewise at- 
tached to the camp, and enjoyed the countenance of 
the military chief, who appears to have shaped his 
conduct towards them under the impression that 
the knowledge of his exploits in Upper Nubia 
would be communicated to Europe through the me« 
dium of their writings. From Sennaar to the remote 
Singueh we accompany the French author, whose 
work is not only the most recent, but also the most 
satisfactory on this branch of our geographical survey. 
In truth there is no other publication in the Ian- 
guages of the West to which we can have recourse ; 
and we may add, that no Frank traveller in the 
memory of man has ever penetrated into those dis- 
tant provinces on the Blue River, which about ten 
years ago were traversed by the Egyptian troops in 
their celebrated expedition against the meleks of 
the south. It may be noticed, that before the army 
commenced their march, the Pasha Ibrahim, after, 
wards so well known in Greece, had joined his bro- 
ther with a reinforcement, and was prepared to 
share with him the perils of a new campaign. 

It was on the fifth of December 1821 that these 
cfaie& left Sennaar at the head of their respective 
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divisions^ and proceeded along the western bank of 
the Abyasinian Nile. Afterafewdays they separated; 
Ishmael keepingnear that stream^ and theother hold, 
ing more to the westward in the direction of the 
BaJir el Abiad. Ibrahim had twelve hundred men 
under his command ; his colleague had fifteen hun- 
dried ; while an equal number was left to guard the 
camp and secure the new conquests. 

The mu%h through a country impeded with wood 
was necessarily tedious^ and seldom relieved by the 
occurrence of any interesting events. The invaders^ 
who were supplied with a few pieces of cannon, re- 
quired the aid of camels and other beasts of burden, 
which on some occasions increased the difficulties of 
their passage. It was not, therefore, till the 17th 
day of the month, that, after having seen a number 
of inferior villages, they arrived at El Queribyn, a 
small town built on the declivity of a hill, and flank- 
ed on either side by a rocky eminence. 

After a number of observations, M. Cailliaud as- 
certained the position of this place to be in 12 de- 
grees and about 7 minutes of north latitude, and in 
31 degrees 30 minutes of east longitude, reckoning 
from Paris, or 33° 50^ east from London. El Queri- 
byn is dependent on Sennaar ; and the inhabitants 
being assured that no injury would be inflicted on 
them, remained in their huts, of which the annexed 
drawing, says the author, exhibits a correct repre- 
sentation. 

Proceeding still towards the south, though ver^ 

ing occasionally in an eastern direction, the troops 

under Ishmael pursued their march into Fazoglo 

Envoys had previously arrived from the melek of 

that country, expressing his, readiness to submit to 

2 
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the Pasha of Egypt; suggesting at the same time that 
his arms might be successfully employed against the 
unbelieving pagans who inhabit the neighbouring 
mountains. This hint coincided but too closely 
with the main object of the general^ which was to 
capture the natives and send them to the lower 
provinces as slaves^ or to find employment for them 
in the gold mines^ said to abound in their rocky 
frontier. An attack on the defenceless Caffres soon 
followed^ attended with very revolting circumstan- 
ces. About seventy prisoners, chiefly women, crown- 
ed the first attempt of the Turks against that sim- 
ple race, who were entirely ignorant of the use of 
fire-arms. 

Advancing to Kilgou, a village situated on a hill, 
Ishmael gave orders to attack it with such impetu- 
osity as would preclude either escape or defence. 
His instructions were executed with the utmost 
promptitude; the rocks were scaled, and a great 
number of the inhabitants found themselves in the 
grasp of an enemy whom they had not only not pro- 
v(^ed, but whose approach they had not anticipat- 
ed. The resistance, however, did honour to their 
courage and ingenuity. They retreated to their 
fastnesses on the higher grounds ; and the soldiers, 
when they attempted to follow them, saw their 
ranks thinned by huge masses of stone rolled down 
the sides of the mountains, or by spears which were 
handled with great dexterity. The pasha himself, 
who advanced at the head of a party of Mamlouks, 
made a very narrow escape from the darts of the 
mountaineers. A colonel of Albanians was pierced 
with many wounds and left on the field. Still the 
issue of the combat was unfavourable to the bold 
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barbarians. Their missile weapons were exhausted^ 
and the bravest of their number slain; in which cir- 
cumstances they were compelled to place their whole 
confidence in flight toward precipices^ where their 
assailants could not pursue them except by musket- 
shot. Ishmael sustained a loss of forty wounded 
and twelve killed ; but he considered himself amply 
indemnified by the capture of five hundred and se- 
venty-two prisoners^ as also by the intelligence that 
a hundred and eighty of his opponents had fallen. 

The inhabitants of this district^ whom M. Cailliaud 
describes as negroes^ have curled hair^ thick Dps, 
and projecting cheekbones ; but few of them show- 
ed flat noses^ while many had even fine features. 
Among all who were brought into the camp he did 
not discover one that could speak Arabic. We may 
add that Kilgou is in lat. 11'' 33' 35" north, and 
long. 33"" 56' east. 

The two great objects of gold and slaves, which 
had animated the zeal of Ishmael throughout the 
whole of this expedition, induced him to extend his 
march from the village just named towards the 
mountains of Taby and Grassi, where he expected to 
make a large addition to his human booty. His 
disappointment may therefore be conceived, when he 
found that the inhabitants of the numerous hamlets 
which were scattered along its declivities, were pre- 
pared not only to meet his soldiers among the ra- 
vines and precipices, but also to attack his camp in 
the night. Unwilling to protract a war, where his 
loss would probably have exceeded any advantage 
he might gain, he gave orders to strike his camp and 
march upon Fazoglo, the ruler of which had already 
proffered his friendship and allegiance. 
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The Egyptian prince^ on approaching this capital^ 
was met by Hassan at the distance of five leagues^ 
accompanied by his ministers riding on beautiful 
Abyssinian horses^ and surrounded by a hundred 
guards armed with lances. When Ishmael came in 
sights the melek and his attendants dismounted^ 
and advancing on foot prostrated themselves before 
him. The king made him a present of two valuable 
steeds. Meanwhile the guards stepped forward^ 
and after raising the wonted shout^ formed into line^ 
dropped down on one knee^ and turned the point of 
their spears to the ground in token of submission. In 
return for this kind reception^ the pasha gave orders 
that his troops should not pass through the villages^ 
lest the inhabitants should receive any injury from 
the soldiers^ whose license^ he acknowledged^ he could 
not always check. 

For the reason just stated M. Cailliaud did not 
enter Fazoglo on that occasion ; though he was soon 
afterwards permitted by the general to pay it a visit. 
He found it a small place^ and altogether un- 
worthy of the extensive province to which it gives 
a name. It stands about a quarter of a mile from 
the western bank of the Blue River^ which is here 
about three hundred paces broad^ and at the distance 
of a four hours' march northwards from Yara. The 
position of the latter^ as determined by sundry as- 
tronomical observations^ was found to be lat. 11° 
14' 47" north. 

Before proceeding towards Sennaar^ the pasha^ 
who had not obtained the number of slaves which 
he thought necessary to complete his triumph^ re- 
newed the scenes of Kilgou and Taby at a hill 
named Aquaro. The natives^ full of courage^ and 
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confident in their numbers and position^ had sent 
notice to Ishmael when at Fazoglo^ that if he came 
to their mountains they would break his legs. Af- 
ter a fruitless treaty^ meant to deceive the simple 
Ethiopians^ an attack was made on their villages, 
which were situated on the highest ground. The 
use of cannon and other fire-arms enabled the Turks 
to succeed so far as to carry off, at the expense of 
thirty.five killed and wounded, about a hundred 
women and children. 

Aquaro does not exceed a thousand feet in height^ 
and is not more than a quarter of a league from 
east to west. It belongs to a district called Dar el 
Keyl, under the government of a chief, Abou Zin- 
guir. The son of Mohammed Ali was very desir- 
ous to make an impression here, satisfied Uiat the 
result of any decided success would soon realize it- 
self in the submission of the neighbouring tribes. 
But happily for these poor people his first attempt 
was far from answering to his expectation. 

The army next directed its march towards the 
south-west with the view of reaching the Toumat, 
a river, which in our English maps is denominated 
the Maleg. It flows from the remoter parts of 
Abyssinia, and after following some time a north- 
western direction turns to the east, and falls into the 
Bahr el Azrek about the eleventh degree of latitude. 
At the point where it was reached by the pasha its 
breadth was fully six hundred feet ; the banks were 
covered with herbaceous plants and beautiful shrubs, 
and it meanders through a vast plain finely studded 
with trees of various kinds. To the north-west 
were seen in the distance the mountains of GuiUcho 
and Soudeh, while in the south-east arose those of 
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Khachenkaro^ inhabited in part by pagan negroes. 
M. Cailliaud was able to ascertain that the camp 
on the Toumat was situated in lat. WO'dOf north, 
and in long. 34^ 33' east from Greenwich. 

On the 16th of January 1822, the pasha led his 
troops across the river and kept his face still towards 
the south and west. After a march of three days 
he arrived at a small town called Abqoulgui ita the 
province of Quamamyl, whither he was drawn by 
the report of productive gold mines. The village 
now mentioned is in lat. 10° 38^ 45" north, and in 
long. M'^ 53' 10" east from London. On the south 
is seen blending with the horizon the mountain of 
Mafis, and in the west the long chain which bears 
the name of Obeh. The territory is washed by the 
Toumat, running here nearly from south to north, 
and by a number of torrents more or less deep which 
fall into it. This district is reputed the richest of 
any in auriferous substances, and that in which the 
natives have devoted themselves with the greatest 
activity and success to the acquisition of the pre- 
cious metals. 

But the hopes of Ishmael were completely blasted 
in regard to the immense treasures which he ex- 
pected to find in the mountains of QuamamyL 
After spending seventeen days in gathering sand, 
washing it, and collecting the minute particles of 
gold which it appeared to contain, he resolved to 
push his researches still farther into the south, and 
examine the mines reported to have been worked 
in the lofty range of Singueh or Quebeych, under 
the tenth degree of latitude. After a toilsome march 
of two days he was doomed to experience a renewal 
of his disappointment. The natives, more vigilant 
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and politic than' those at Kilgou^ attacked his lines 
day and nighty stole his horses^ interrupted his sup- 
plies^ and exhausted the remaining strength of his 
weary troops. At length he found it necessary to 
yield to circumstances^ and on the 11th of February 
he struck his tent and began his retreat to Fazoglo. 

M. Cailliaud^ who had approached nearer to the 
equator than any other European on the course 
of the Nile^ endeavoured to collect^ from the guides 
attached to the army^ some information respecting 
the White River and the countries contiguous to 
their own. Of the Bahr el Abiad^ they could tell 
nothing more than that it comes from the distant 
west^ where a savage people dwells who use poison- 
ed arrows and eat the bodies of their enemies. He 
learned that the territory of Singueh is depend- 
ent on Dar Fdq, and constitutes the most southern 
province of Bertat. It extends a march of two days 
southward as far as Fadassy^ a place which compre- 
hends several villages and borders on the lands of 
the Gralla. They gave him the names of many 
torrents and streams which at various points fall 
into the Nile; but the account is so extremely 
vague^ and the nomenclature so inaccurately ex- 
pressed^ that we despair of being able to communi- 
cate to our readers any portion of the knowledge 
which the laborious Frenchman took so much pains 
to acquire. 

At Fazoglo the two travellers, Cailliaud and Le- 
torzec, left the pasha with the view of returning to 
Egypt, and on the 18th of February they embarked 
on the Nile to proceed by water to Sennaar. They 
passed through a very desolate tract of country, see- 
ing hardly a single human habitation on either side of 
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the river. The stream was very much encumbered 
with rocks and small islands^ which were not passed 
without considerable danger ; and at the cataract of 
£1 Querr, where the water rushes downward with 
considerable force^ they had nearly experienced the 
fate of Mungo Park in his attempt to explore the 
Niger. It was not till the 26th of the same month 
that they found themselves in safety under the walls 
of Sennaar^ and in front of the house which they 
had formerly occupied. 

Most readers are aware that this town^ the capital 
of an extensive kingdom^ which^ according to our 
maps^ occupies so large a portion of Eastern Africa 
between the White River and the Red Sea, was 
visited by Doctor Poncet in the year 1699, and by 
the celebrated Bruce in 1772. The descriptions 
given in their several works are extremely interest- 
ing, more especially when compared with those of 
Cailliaud, the last traveller who has ascended above 
the junction of the two great branches of the Nile. 
The pious author of the '^ Voyage to Ethiopia" tells 
us that " this city, which contains near a league and 
a half in compass, is very populous, but has nothing 
of neatness, and besides is ill governed. They num- 
ber in it near a hundred thousand souls. The houses 
are only one story high, and are ill built ; but the 
flat roof which covers them is very convenient. As 
to the suburbs they are only wretched cottages co- 
vered with reeds. The king's palace is surrounded 
with high walls of brick baked in the sun, but has 
nothing regular in it : you see nothing but a con- 
fused heap of buildings without symmetry or beauty. 
The apartments are furnished richly enough with 
large carpets after the manner of the Levant. 

" We were presented to the king the day after 
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our arrival. The first thing was to make us put 
off our shoes : this is a point of ceremony which all 
strangers must observe ; for as to the native subjects 
of that prince^ they never appear before him but 
barefooted. We entered immediately after into a 
large court paved with little square tiles of different 
colours, after the manner of Fayence. Round it 
stood the guards armed with lances. When we had 
almost passed over the court they obliged us to stop 
short before a stone, which is near to an open hall 
where the king usually gives audience to ambassa- 
dors. There we saluted the king according to the 
custom of the country, falling upon our knees and 
thrice kissing the ground. That prince is nineteen 
years of age, black, but well shaped and of a ma. 
jestic presence, not having thick lips nor flat nose 
like the most of the people. He was seated upon a 
rich bed under a canopy, with his legs across after 
the Oriental fashion ; and round him twenty old 
men seated after the same manner, but somewhat 
lower. He was clothed in a long vest embroidered 
with gold, and girt with a kind of scarf made of 
fine calico. He had a white turban on his head ; 
and the old men were clad much after the same 
manner. At the entrance of the hall, the prime 
minister standing complimented the king in our 
names, and delivered back his answer to us. Then 
we saluted the prince a second time, as we had 
done in the court, and we presented him with 
some crystals and other curiosities of Europe, 
which he graciously accepted. He ordered his 
guards to attend us to our lodgings, and after, 
wards sent us great vessels filled with butter, honey, 
and other refreshments ; and moreover two oxen 
and sheep. 
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" This prince dines twice a-week at one of his 
country-houses^ which is at a league's distance from 
the town. The order he observes in his march is 
this : Between three and four hundred horsemen^ 
mounted on fine horses^ make the first appearance. 
After these comes the king attended by a great num. 
ber of footmen and armed soldiers^ who with a loud 
voice sing forth his praises, and play upon the tabor^ 
which makes no unpleasant harmony. Seven or 
eight hundred young maids and women march to- 
gether with these soldiers^ and carry upon their 
heads great round baskets of straw^ of different co- 
lours and finely made. These baskets, which repre- 
sent all sorts of flowers, and the covers whereof are 
pyramidwise, are filled with copper dishes tinned 
over, and full of fruits and several meats ready dress- 
ed. These dishes are served first before the king, 
and are afterwards distributed among those who 
have the honour to attend upon him. Two or three 
hundred horsemen follow in the same order as those 
that went foremost, and close the whole march. 
The king, who never appears in public but with his 
face covered with a silk-gauze of various colours, 
sits down to table as soon as he is arrived. His 
usual diversion is to propose prizes to the lords of 
his court, and to shoot with them at a mark with a 
gun, at which they are not yet very expert. After 
they have spent the best part of the day in this ex- 
ercise, they return in the evening to the town, ob- 
serving the same order as at their setting out in the 
morning. This entertainment is regularly taken on 
Wednesday and Saturday every week."* 

" Voyage to Ethiopia by M. Poncet, M.D. p. 20, &c. 
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In regard to the character of the people^ their 
mode of livings dress, commerce^ diseases^ supersti- 
tions, and general habits, the details supplied by 
Poncet are not at variance with those given by Bruce 
more than seventy years afterwards. The merchants 
still retained a considerable share of the trade with 
Arabia, and even the western parts of India. 

The latter does not mention the number of in- 
habitants in Sennaar at the time he paid his visit ; 
simply remarl^ing that it was very populous, and 
contained many good houses after the fashion of the 
country.* He adds that the dwellings of the great 
officers consisted of two stories ; an improvement 
since the period of the French traveller, who found 
them generally restricted to one floor. But its pre- 
sent condition,— a mass of ruins interspersed with a 
few paltry huts, — indicates the melancholy events 
which have recently filled up its history, and de- 
prived it at once of its wealth and power. It is not 
consistent, however, with our plan to enter more, 
minutely into the annals of that declining state ; 
we therefore proceed to the eastern bank of the 
Nile, with the view of exhibiting a brief outline of 
the provinces which constitute Abyssinia^ the pro- 
per Ethiopia of early authors. 

The kingdom which bears this name was, in the 
estimation of the writers who flourished in the mid- 
die ages, the region now called Abyssinia; a country 
concerning which, even at the present day, we have 
not much certain or authentic information. The 
accounts given by the Arabian geographers, Bakoi, 
Edrisi, and more particularly by Macrizi, show 

nothing so clearly as that the Mohammedans have 

I . . . 

* Travels, vol. vL p. 382. 
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had little intercourse with this Christian empire. 
The only knowledge which till lately was possessed 
by the learned of £urope was almost entirely de- 
rived from the Portuguese travellers^ Alvarez^ Ber- 
mudez^ Paez^ Almeida^ and Lobo^ whose works 
were abridged by Tellez, and illustrated with some 
ability by Ludolf^ the Strabo of Eastern Africa. 
To these we may add the few notices furnished by 
Thevenot and Poncet. An important narrative by 
Petit-la-Croix^ dated in 1700^ partly drawn up 
from information furnished by Abyssinians whom 
the author had known in Egypt^ exists in manu- 
script in the library at Leyden. The volumes of 
Bruce and Salt are well known to every reader ; 
to which a species of supplement has very recently 
been provided by the publication of the Life and 
Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce. 

Confined to such materials^ the geographical out- 
lines of that ancient kingdom have not been exhibit- 
ed with unimpeachable precision. The limits which 
separate the Abyssinians from the Nubians^ from 
the Galla on the south-west and souths and from the 
territory of Adel on the south-east^ have hitherto 
depended on the uncertain issue of frequent appeals 
to arms. But if we include the coasts of the Red 
Sea^ and the provinces occupied by the savages just 
named^ we may assign to this empire a length of 
560 miles and a breadth of 640 ; measuring from 
the 15th to the 7th degree of latitude^ and from the 
34th to the 44th degree of east longitude. 

Although we are certain that the term Ethiopian 
is of Greek origin^ and was applied to every people 
of a deep complexion^ the Abyssinians nevertheless 
still call themselves Itiopawian^ and their country 
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Itiopia. Bat they undoubtedly prefer the denomi- 
nation of Agazi or Ghez for the kingdom^ and Ag. 
azian for the inhabitants. The name of Habesh^ 
given to them by the Mohammedans^ and from 
which is derived the European appellation^ is an 
Arabic word signifying a ^^ mixed race/' on which 
account the natives scornfully disclaim it* 

Regarded in a general point of view, Abyssinia 
forms an extensive table-land gently inclining to 
the north-west, and having two great steeps on the 
east and south ; the first looking towards the Ara- 
bian Gulf, the second to the interior of Africa. It 
is doubtful whether these vast declivities consist of 
regular chains, or are only crowned with isolated 
mountains like Lamalmon and Amba Gedion, the 
configuration of which appears to be very extraordi- 
nary. They shoot up almost every where in sharp 
peaks, which are ascended by means of ropes and 
ladders, bearing no slight resemblance to the ram- 
parts and turrets of deserted towns. Father Tellez 
imagines that the loftiest of these summits are high- 
er than the Alps ; but we find none of them cap. 
ped with snow, except perhaps those of Samen in 
the province of Tigr6, and of Namera in the district 
of Gojam.t 

As to the political geography of Abyssinia, there 
prevails a great degree of doubt even among the 
writers of best reputation. Ludolf speaks of nine 
kingdoms and five provinces. Thevenot, from the 
information of an Ethiopian ambassador, says there 
are seven kingdoms and twenty-four provinces. 

* Ludolf Hist ^thiopi lib. i c. L 

t' Lobo, Hist B. 1. p. 141. Ludolf, lib. vi. Malte Brun, to . iv. 
26. 
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Bruce mentions nineteen provinces; and^ lastly, 
Petit-la-Croix enumerates thirty-five kingdoms and 
ten provinces once belonging to the Abyssinian mo- 
narch^ of which he retains only six kingdoms and a 
half, with the ten provinces. We cannot enter into 
such details as might seem necessary to explain these 
topographical distributions^ or to trace the line which 
divides one section of the country from another. 
An inspection of the map^ and a due attention to 
the itineraries which we shall have occasion to in- 
troduce^ will afford much more valuable assistance 
to the comprehension of the reader^ than the most 
laboured delineations of obscure and ever-changing 
boundaries. 

When we cross the Blue River^ about the twelfth 
degree of latitude^ we find ourselves in the province 
or kingdom of Dembea^ consisting of fertile plains 
surrounding the Lake Tzana, and containing Gon- 
dar^ the modern capital. This city^ according to 
the report of a native communicated to Sir William 
Jones, almost equals Cairo in extent and population. 
Bruce, however, reduces the number of inhabit- 
ants to about fifty thousand, if we may proceed on 
the usual principle of assigning five individuals to a 
family ; a statement which we shall afterwards find 
does not fall short of the truth. The same province 
contains the town of Em&as, comprehending about 
three hundred houses. 

To the south of Dembea the Nile winds round 
the kingdom of Gojam, which it thereby reduces to 
the form of a peninsula. This part of the river has 
a most magnificent cascade, the whole body of its 
water falling down from a height of forty feet, with 
tremendous force and noise, into a basin where it 

7 
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wheels round in numerous eddies. This province^ 
although abounding in all sorts of productions^ de. 
rives its principal riches from numerous herds of 
cattle. 

Eastward of Gojam are seen the countries of Be- 
gemder and of the Edjow Gralla. The former is re- 
markable for its fine flocks of sheep. Its inhabitants 
are very warlike^ and send into the field a formi- 
dable contingent of horsemen. 

Amhara^ a little farther to the souths has always 
been esteemed one of the principal provinces of Abys- 
sinia^ and contains a numerous as well as brave 
race of men. Here is the famous state-prison of 
Amba Geshen, which is now succeeded by another 
in the district of Begemder. It seems to be composed 
of steep mountains^ having a cavern^ either natural 
or excavated by the hands of man^ into which the 
prisoners are made to descend by means of a rope. 
Here the monarch causes to be kept under his own 
eye all those princes of his family from whom he 
thinks that he has any thing to apprehend ; and it 
is often to this tomb of living beings that the gran- 
dees of the kingdom repair to select the ruler whom 
they are about to call to the throne. 

Lasta is a mountainous country^ inhabited by 
tribes who are pleased to pronounce themselves in- 
dependent^ and who possess a considerable source 
of wealth in their mines of iron. Shoa consists of a 
large valley very difficult of access^ and which has 
given occasion to one of the most beautiful fictions 
in the English language^ the romance of Rasselas. 
The province of Damot^ situated beyond the Lake 
of Tzana^ is celebrated for gold mines and cattle 
with monstrous horns. Lobo^ who dwelt some time 
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there, extols it as the most delightful country he 
had ever seen. The air is temperate and healthy, 
the mountains heautifully shaded with trees, with- 
out having the appearance of wild or irregular fo- 
rests. Vegetation never falls asleep in that rich 
soil and happy climate. The operations of sowing 
and reaping are common to all the seasons of the 
year ; and the whole scene has the aspect of a plea- 
sure-garden, which never fails to reward with a most 
plentiful return the labour bestowed upon it. 

We may remark in passing, that all the provinces 
now described, if we except Shoa, are usually at 
the present day comprehended under the grand di- 
vision of the empire which takes the name of Am- 
hara. This is the region, as we are told, which gives 
customs and manners to the modem Abyssinians ; 
while the Amharic, being the dialect used at court, 
has obtained the distinction of the royal language, and 
is spoken through at least one-half of the kingdom. 
It appears to be compounded of the Ethiopic and a 
variety of terms derived from the tongues of Africa, 
influenced deeply by those modifications which are 
sooner or later extended to all unwritten forms of 
speech. 

In recent times the most important section of 
the empire is that which embraces the province of 
Tigre, bounded, as Mr Salt informs us, on the north 
by the Bekla, Boja, Taku6, and several wild tribes 
of Shangalla; on the west by the mountains of 
Samen ; and by the Denakil, Doha, and Galla ter- 
ritori^, on the east and south ; including not less 
than four degrees of latitude, and nearly an equal 
extent in a longitudinal direction. The high range 
of the Samen hills, stretching from Waldubba td 
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the south of Lasta^ together with the line of the Ta- 
cazze^ which flows in a north-easterly course along 
its hase^ suflSiciently point out the natural boundary 
between Tigrk and Amhara. 

This large and very populous district contains a 
number of cities which make a considerable figure 
in the history of Ethiopia^ more especially Axum^ 
Dixan^ Ghelicut^ and Antalo. The first of these 
was the ancient residence of the Abyssinian mo- 
narchs^ who still go thither for the purpose of being 
crowned. It is true that the learned are not agreed 
respecting the antiquity of this place^ which ap- 
pears not to have been known either to Herodotus 
or Strabo^ and is first mentioned by Arrian in the 
Periplus of the Erythriean sea. We shall have oc 
casion in a future chapter to describe some of its ar« 
chitectural remains ; meantime it will be sufficient 
to observe^ that the modem town reckons about six 
hundred houses, but displays no remarkable build- 
ings. On the eastern frontier stands Antalo^ which 
during the visit of Mr Salt was the seat of govern- 
ment^ being the residence of the viceroy Ras Wel- 
led Selass6. It consists of about a thousand hovels 
constructed of mud and straw^ in the midst of which 
rises the palace^ distinguished for magnitude rather 
than by the elegance of its plan or workmanship. 
In this province is the monastery of Fremona^ which 
has always been the chief establishment of the Je- 
suits. It is about a mile in circumference^ surround- 
ed by walls flanked with towers and pierced for 
small arms. In Mr Bruce's eyes it had more the 
air of a castle than of a convent^ and appeared to 
him to be the most defensible place that he had 
seen in Abyssinia. Generally speakings Tigr6 is 
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fertile and well peopled ; but the inhabitants are de- 
scribed as a very ferociotis^ bloodthirsty^ corrupt^ 
and perfidious race. 

On the western side of the provinces now described 
are Sir^^ Samen^ Wogara which is sometimes called 
Wojjerat^ Walkayt^ and Waldubba. This last is oc 
casionally extolled as oneof the granariesof Abyssinia. 
The humid vales of Sir6 produce numerous palms and 
avariety of fruit-trees; enjoying^ besides^ all the beau- 
ty which arises from the vicinity of the Tacazze, 
whose banks are covered with the most luxuriant 
verdure. Nor is Samen^ which when viewed from a 
distance appears only as a series of mountain-chains^ 
in any degree destitute of agricultural wealth. On 
the contrary^ the table-land of Amba Oedion^ which 
has so steep an ascent as to render it almost inac 
cessible^ is said to be sufficient both in extent and 
fertility to support many thousands. It was the 
fortress of the Abyssinian Jews> who were once mas- 
ters of the province. 

The more remote districts in the south are chiefly 
imder the yoke of the ferocious Galla and other 
savage tribes hostile to the government of Oondar. 
To the eastward are the countries of Angote and 
Bali ; and we are told of those of Oooderoo^ Fatgar^ 
of Efat^ of Cambat> and particularly of the kingdom 
of Enarea^ which, from Bruce's account^ seems to 
be an elevated plain^ watered by several rivers 
which have no visible outlet^ and deriving from its 
lofty position the comfort of a temperate climate. 
The natives are said to trade with the people of 
Melinda on the Indian Ocean^ and with the inha- 
bitants of Angola on the Ethiopic The hilly dis- 
trict of KaffJEi^ it is presumed^ must be conterminous 
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with Enarea on the south. But we have already 
alluded to the ohscurity which still prevails respect- 
ing the interior of the empire^ and more especially 
those regions on its distant houndaries towards the 
south and south-east 

The high grounds which divide Ahyssinia from 
the coast of the Red Sea are known among geogra- 
phers as constituting the country of the Troglodytes 
or cave-dwellers. The nature of the soil and climate 
has in all ages kept the inhahitants in a uniform 
state of savage wretchedness. Separated into trihes^ 
and subject to hereditary chiefs^ they lived formes- 
ly^ and in many parts still continue to live^ on the 
produce of their flocks^ consisting principally of goats^ 
aided by a little skill in the art of fishing. The 
hollows of the rocks are their ordinary dwellings ; 
a kind of lodging which was anciently adopted in 
many other countries of the world. We find traces of 
such a usage at the foot of Caucasus and of Mount 
Atlas^ in Moesia, in Italy^ also in France and Spain^ 
and even in some parts of our native land. In Sicily 
there is an example of a whole town formed by ex- 
cavation in the body of a hill. But of all the races 
who have dwelt in caverns^ the Troglodytes of the 
Arabian Gulf have longest preserved the habits and 
the name.* 

Mr Belzoni^ who in his excursion to the Red Sea 
came near the countries now under consideration^ 
met with a fisherman who was probably a fair spe- 
cimen of that class of the inhabitants. He lived in 
a tent only five feet broad^ with his wife^ daughter, 
and son-in-law. He had no boat^ but went forth 

* Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 145. NarratiTe of Discovery and Ad- 
veDture in Africa, 2d edit., pp. 404, 406. 
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on his vocation seated on the trunk of a doomt-tree^ 
and accompanied by the youth who made part of 
his family. This very simple raft was ten or twelve 
feet long^ at each end of which was a piece of wood 
attached in a horizontal direction^ so as to prevent 
the log from turning round. At one of the points a 
small pole was stuck upright to serve as a mast^ on 
the top of which there was a slight spar secured 
horizontally like that below. A woollen shawl 
thrown over it^ and fastened at each end as well as 
to the slip of wood^ formed a kind of sail ; while the 
two fishermen^ mounted on the trunk as if on horse- 
back^ by means of a cord attached to their substitute 
for canvass^ took more or less wind as was required. 
But^ as the traveller remarks^ '^ it is only when the 
wind blows either from north or south that such a 
contrivance can serve ; for if it blows from the east 
they cannot set off their boat from the shore ; or if 
it blows from the west it will carry them too far out 
to sea. When the fishermen are thus at some dis- 
tance from the shore^ I know not by what means 
the rest of the operation is executed ; but from what 
I could see they darted their long thin spear at the 
fish when they happened to see any^ and by these 
means they procured their subsistence."* 

Beginning at the confines of Egypt and proceed- 
ing southward^ the reader will observe that the coast 
makes a great concave sweep^ forming what is call- 
ed both by ancient and modem geographers Foul 
Bay. At the bottom of this gulf is the port of the 
Abyssinians^ and behind is the country known by 
the name of Baza or Bedja. According to the Ara- 

* Narrative of Operations, &c. vol iL p. 69. 
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bian authors it is a kingdom separated from Nubia 
by a chain of mountains^ rich in gold^ silver, and 
emeralds. The accounts supplied from antiquity^ 
respecting the name and boundaries of this province^ 
are very discordant. The term Baza^ it is thought^ 
maybe found in thatof the promontory called Bazium 
by the ancients^ and uow Ras el Comol. The inhabi- 
tants^ who are denominated Bugeha by Leo Africa- 
nus^ Boguites in the inscription at Axum> and Bedjah 
by the greater number of Arabian historians^ lead a 
nomadic and savage life. They derive an abundant 
subsistence from the milk and flesh of their camels^ 
cattle^ and sheep. As every father exercises a patri. 
archal rule in his own family they have no other 
government. Full of loyalty to one another^ and hos. 
pitable to strangers^ they at the same time continu- 
ally rob the neighbouring agriculturists and the trad- 
ing caravans. Bruce asserts that they speak a dia- 
lect of the Abyssinian language ; but Abdaliah main- 
tains that they belong to the race of Berbers or 
Barabras. M. Quatremere has endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the identity of the Bedjahs with the 
Blemmyes of the ancients ; though the descriptions 
of these writers apply perhaps with greater precision 
to the Ababdehs^ the inhabitants of the desert which 
expands between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf.* 
Suakin is chiefly entitled to notice as being one 
of the principal ports which now connect Abyssinia 
with the opposite coast ; having in this respect su. 
perseded the more ancient harbour of Aedad^ the 
Gidid of Portuguese authors. It is in fact a Turk, 
ish town^ and is garrisoned by troops under the com. 

• Quatremere, Hist Geog. sur TEgypte, ii. p. 135—139. Strab. 
Geograph. lib. zviL c. 1. 
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mand of the governor of Mecca. Passing the pro- 
montory of Ras-Ahehas the traveller comes to a 
desert shore lined with islets and rocks. It was in 
this wild region that the Ptolemys procured the 
elephants which they required for the use of their 
armies ; and here Lord Valentia found a large har- 
bour^ to which he gave the name of Port Morning- 
ton. About the sixteenth degree of latitude is the 
island of Dhalac^ the largest in the Red Sea^ being 
more than sixty miles in circumference. It produ- 
ces goats with long silky hair^ and furnishes a sort 
of gum-lac^ which exudes from a particular shrub. 
The celebrity it once enjoyed for pearls has long 
since passed away; the specimens which are now pro- 
cured being of a yellow colour and little esteemed. 

In a gulf formed on the coast stands Masuah^ 
which^ though situated on an arid rock^ possesses a 
safe harbour^ and may now be regarded as the main 
approach to Abyssinia from the east. Near it is 
Arkeeko^ which has also the advantage of a good 
anchorage^ rendered however of small value by its 
exposure to the prevailing winds. This low^ sandy^ 
and burning coast is occupied by some nomadic 
tribes^ the Shiho^ who are very blacky and the Hazor- 
to^ who have a copper-coloured complexion. These 
people^ like the ancient Troglodytes^ inhabit holes in 
the rocks^ or hovels made of rushes and seaweed. 
Leading a pastoral life they change their dwelling as 
soon as the rains have produced a little verdure on 
their parched soil ; for^ as is well known^ when the 
wet season ends on the coast it begins among the 
mountains. They are said to have abjured their al- 
legiance to the sultan, and acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the native monarch. 

The portion of the shore now delineated, used to 
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be called the Midre Bahamagash^ or the Land of the 
Sea-king^ whose government formerly extended from 
Suakin to the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. Baroa^ its 
ancient capital^ situated on the Mareb^ was inBruce's 
time in the hands of the Naib of Masuah ; and it 
is still considered as the key of Abyssinia towards 
the gulf. Farther to the south the coast takes the 
name of Dancali^ or^ according to Niebuhr^ Denakil, 
consisting of a desert plain^ and supplying no valu-p 
able production except salt. Beyond the straits^ 
terminating the Arabian Gulf^ succeeds the king* 
dom or province of Adel^ a country concerning 
which our information is so imperfect^ that we pre. 
sume not to tantalize the reader with an appearance 
of facts having no better foundation than ingenious 
conjecture. On the shores of the ocean are the So- 
maulies^ a people who are supposed to possess the 
lands which in ancient times belonged to the Ma- 
crobian Ethiopians mentioned by Herodotus^ and 
celebrated for an unusual length of life. Of these 
we shall have occasion to take some notice in the 
sequel ; meantime we proceed to give a tabular view 
of the Abyssinian provinces^ which will serve much 
better than the most minute description to illustrate 
the distribution^ the extent^ and the relative position^ 
of the several parts of that great empire. 

I. AMHABA. 



L Amhara Proper. 

2. Dembea. 

3. Damot. 

4. Gojam. 



L Tigre Proper. 

2. Agam& 

8. Enderta. 

4. Wqnerat or Woganu 

& Wofila. 

& Laata. 



5. B^emder. 

6. Angote. 

7. WfQaka. 

8. Marrabet. 



n. TIGBE. 

7* Avergale. 

8. Samen. 

9. Temben. 

10. Sir6 or Shire. 

11. Walkayt. 

12. Waldubba. 
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III. MIDRE BAHAENAOA8H, OB. DI8TBICT OF THE PBIKCE OF 

THE 8EA. 



1. Masuah. 

2. Arkeeko. 

3. Weah. 
4 ZuUo. 
5. Tubbo. 



fl Amphila. 
7* Maoir. 

8. Arena. 

9. Duroro. 
10. Jarvela. 



IV. IKOEFEKDENT STATES IN THE SOUTH. 



1. Shoa. 

2. Efat 

3. Gooderoo. 

4. Eharea. 

5. Gurae^ue. 
o. Kafia. 



7. CambaL 

8. Humir. 

9. Gidm. 

10. Adel. 

11. Bali. 

12. Dawaro. 



We do not think it expedient to encumber our 
pages with the more minute geographical distinc« 
tions^ which are not only expressed in language ex- 
tremely uncouth^ but are moreover applied to dis- 
tricts whose limits are still undetermined. The cu- 
rious reader will find numerous details in the works 
of Bruce^ Salt^ Lord Valentia^ Niebuhr^ and Malta 
Brun^ darkened however by an unnecessary varia- 
tion in the nomenclature^ and sometimes^ we are 
sorry to add> by the cloud of ignorance and of con- 
troversy. 
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CHAPTER III. 






"k" ''■;■ 



Cim7 History of Nubia and Abyssinia, 



'"''**...,»»^^ 



Variety of opinion in regard to Ethiofnans — Aboi^nal and mixed 
with Arabians^Qaeen of Sheba— Book of Axum — ^Abyssinians 
converted to Christianity — Extent of their Dominions^Wars in 
Arabia— Arrival of Portuguese — History of Nubia — Cambyses — 
Macrobians — Table of the Sun — Explanation by Heeren— -Pto- 
lemy Euergetes— War with Candace— Success of Petronius — 
Period of Darkness respecting Ethiopia — Prester John — Mission 
of Covilham— Of Matthew — Alvarez — Camp of the Abyssinian 
Monarch— Interview with David IIL—Ordlnation of Clergy — 
Stephen de Gama— Bermudezthe Abuna — Oviedo — Peter Paez — 
Jerome Lobo^Hatred towardsCathoIics — Poncet— Bruce — State 
of Abyssinia — Has Michael— Ozoro Esther — Manuscripts col- 
lected by Bruce — History of Abyssinia — Revolt (^Judith — Res- 
toration of the Line of Solomon — List of Kings — Galla — War 
unong Chiefs — Bruce goes to the sources of the Nile — Fasil — The 
Jumper— The Lamb— Kefla Yasous — Mr Salt— Outline of His- 

- tory— Pearce — His Adventures under Welled Selasse — Death of 
Ras — Demise of the King — Rise of Subegadis— Invasion of Nubia 
by Ishmael Pasha— Battles with Sheygyans — ^Act of Generosity- 
Cruelty of Egyptian Army — Character of Sheygyans — Expedition 
of Ibrahim — Death of Ishmael — Spirit of insurrection in con- 
quered Provinces. 

In regard to all ancient nations which had no imme- 
diate intercourse with the Hebrews^ the Greeks^ or 
the Romans^ the historical notices are extremely ob- 
scure or altogether fabulous. On this account we 
remain in comparative ignorance of every thing 
which respects the origin of the two interesting coun- 
tries whose annals we are now about to trace. Ethi- 
opia^ it is true^ is repeatedly mentioned in the Sacred 
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Volume ; but all the allusions to it are conveyed in 
language so general^ that we are not supplied with a 
satisfactory light relative to the lineage of the people^ 
their first form of government^ their religion^ or their 
laws. Hence there prevails among modern writers 
a great variety of opinion on all the heads now spe- 
cified ; and more particularly in reference to the ex- 
traction and language of the early colonists who oc- 
cupied the country which stretches from the Red Sea 
to the Nile^ and from Sennaar to the borders of 
Egypt. The remarks of Herodotus, the first Euro- 
pean historian whose attention was drawn to Nubia, 
apply to a period which will be deemed compara- 
tively recent, if the date be measured by the antiquity 
claimed for the surrounding nations, being confined 
to the enterprise of Cambyses, who, stimulated by the 
fame of certain golden mines, wished to carry his 
arms beyond the sources of the Bahr el Azrek. 

It is not our intention to exhaust the patience of the 
reader on merely hypothetical views respecting the 
origin of the various tribes which now dwell on the 
banks of the Upper Nile and the western side of the 
Red Sea. The more probable opinion, as we have 
already suggested, is that they are descended from a 
race of aboriginal Africans, who in the course of time 
mixed with the primitive inhabitants, and among 
the Sabseans and Hamyrites, with whom they esta- 
blished an early connexion. This opinion is farther 
confirmed by the fact that, in the history of Arabia 
Felix, collected from several indigenous authors by 
Schultens, the Abyssinians are described as a dif- 
ferent people from the natives of the eastern shore of 
the gulf. It is admitted, that in the intercourse car- 
ried on with the opposite coast vast numbers of Ara- 
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bians must have mingled with the Axumites ; but 
still it appears that in feature^ colour^ habit^ and 
manners^ they form a distinct order of men.* 

The Abyssinians themselves^ although perfectly 
ignorant of the time and circumstances which mark- 
ed the settlement of their ancestors on the western 
shores of the Arabian Gulf^ have insisted upon con- 
necting their original faith^ their civil polity^ as well 
as the pedigree of their royal house, with the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon at Jerusalem. 
The events now alluded to are incorporated in a trea- 
tise called the Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia; 
the author of which says, "We write the law and cus- 
tom of the government of Ibn Hakim (or Menilec), 
the son of Solomon. With him came the twelve 
doctors of the law that form the right-hand bench 
in judgment." He next mentions the other officers 
of eminence who came along with this prince ; such 
as " the master of the horse, high chamberlain, and 
he who carried the Ten Commandments and holy 
water." This work, of which the authority does not 
stand high, is sometimes entitled Kebir Zaneguste, 

* The learned editor of Bmce's Travels founded, on the radical 
distinction between the languages of Egrpt and Arabia, an ai^;nnient 
that the former country could not have been peopled from the latter; 
and, by the same process of reasoning, amved at the conclusion 
that the Egyptians and Ethiopians were of the same lineage, and 
probably descended from a Libyan tribe quite unconnected with the 
Oriental Cushites. In the Appendix to the seventh volume, how* 
ever, of the last edition of that work, Dr Murray inserted a '^ Chro* 
nolc^cal Table of the Kings of Abyssinia,** in which he remarks, 
*^ that the Abyssinians, being undoubtedly a colony of Arabs from 
Hamyar or Yemen, can have no just pretensions to any affinity with 
the Jews.** In maintaininjg the Araoic origin of the Abyssinians^ 
Dr Murray contradicts the &;eneral current of tradition, and i» 
hardly consistent with himselK— See Appends to volume ii. A^o. 
2. entitled, ^ Additional Proofs that Egypt was peopled from the 
South and the Confines of Ethiopia.** 
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or Glory of the Kings. It is regarded indeed by 
the natives as a fiedthful repository of their ancient 
history ; though the slightest attention to it will con. 
vince the reader that it is the production of an ig. 
norant monk^ who used the Septuagint translation 
of the Bible as the groundwork of a ridiculous fable> 
with the sole view of ministering to the vanity of 
his countrymen.* 

The chronicle begins with a list of the emperors^ 
from Arwe^ or the Serpent^ to Menilec^ some of 
whom are said to have reigned several centuries. 
From this son of Solomon downwards the succes- 
sion has an aspect somewhat more probable^ though, 
no dependence can be placed upon its accuracy. 



T. M. 

Haduna reignedM 9 

ZaWasih, 1 

Zah-DiT) 2 

ZaAwisena, 1 

ZaBerwas. 29 

Za Mahaz^ 1 

Zabaesi Bazen, 16 

And in the 8th year o£ hb reign 
Christ was bonk 



Y. M. 

Menilec reigned. 29 

Za Hendadyn, 1 

Awda, 11 

ZaAwsyn, 3 

ZaTsawe^ 3 10 

Zagesyn, half a day 

ZaMaute^ 8 4 

Za Bahse^ 9 

Kawude, 2 

y fi n ||gf 10 

In a subsequent part of this catalogue is found 
Zahekale ; which is without doubt the name of the 
sovereign who reigned in Abyssinia at the time 
when the Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea was writ- 
ten. The author of that work^ adopting the slight 
modification required by the Greek language^ calls 
him Zoskales ; and> according to the native docu- 
ment just quoted^ he is represented as having ruled 
between the years 76 and 99 of the Christian era. It 
is^ as Mr Salt remarks^ an extraordinary circum-; 
stance that this date should agree very nearly with 

* Bmce's Travels, toL iiL p. 1. 
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the period to which Dr Vincent has attributed the 
appearance of the celebrated treatise by Arrian^ 
namely to the tenth year of Nero^ or a. d. 64, 
making a difference of not more than twelve years^ 
— a singular coincidence^ which necessarily adds a 
very important confirmation to both accounts.* 

In the same list^ extracted from the Chronicle^ 
are the names of the princes who swayed the sceptre 
when the Axumites were Converted to the Chris- 
tian religion. From the narrative of Rufinus and 
other ecclesiastical writers^ it is manifest that the 
person named Frumentius was the Abba Salama^ 
or Fremonatos^ as he is elsewhere denominated^ 
who^ after having resided some time in Abyssinia^ 
was raised to the rank of a bishop by Athanasius^ 
the patriarch of Alexandria. It subsequently ap- 
pears^ that during the following reign^ when the Ari- 
ans gained the ascendancy^ the Emperor Constantius 
sent an embassy through Theophilus an Indian^ 
with a letter addressed to the ruling sovereigns 
Aizana and Saizana^ for the purpose of persuading 
Frumentius to relinquish the doctrines of his pa- 
tron^ and to adopt those of his successor Georgius. 
That such monarchs governed Abyssinia is clearly 
proved by the inscription which Mr Salt discovered 
at Axum; and though there maybe some slight chro- 
nological difficulties to overcome^ there is little doubt 
that the names of the two princes who swayed the 
joint sceptre in the year 356^ — ^the date of the impe- 
rial mandate^ — ^have been satisfactorily ascertained.t 
At this period^ the middle of the fourth century^ 
the power of the Abyssinian kings seems to have been 
fully established^ and their conquests to have ex. 

• Salt's Abyssinia, p. 463. f l^ai3L,4M, 
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tended over part of Arabia^ and from Zeyla up to 
the junction of the Tacazze with the Nile. Such 
at least are the limits of the jurisdiction implied in 
one of the Adulitic inscriptions^ published by the 
author whose name we have just recited^ and which 
is understood to commemorate the transactions of a 
native sovereign^ and in all probability the same 
prince who erected the monument at Axum. 

About two hundred years elapse before the Abys- 
sinians^ or Axumites as they were then denomi- 
nated^ assume again a prominent place in the page 
of history. But at the termination of this interval^ 
owing to the complete command which they had 
already gained in the Red Sea^ they began to take 
the lead in the politics of Eastern Africa. Hence 
they are frequently mentioned both in the Greek 
and Arabian authors; whose accounts in general are 
extremely consistent ; though^ from the variation in 
names and other sources of obscurity^ no small 
trouble has been experienced in reconciling them to 
each other. 

In the sixth century the arms of Abyssinia ap. 
P^ar to have been attended with considerable suc- 
cess against the Persians in Arabia, who about this 
period laid claim to a large portion of that peninsula. 
But it is admitted that the conquest of Yemen was 
not attended with advantages equivalent to the 
hazard and glory of the war by which it had been 
gained ; for the troops sent over became so enamour, 
ed of the country that they permanently settled there, 
and soon lost every tie, except a nominal allegiance, 
which had bound them to the parent state. In the 
year 592, as nearly as can be calculated from the dates 
given by the native writers, the Persians, whose power 
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seems to have kept pace with the decline of the Ro« 
man empire^ sent a great force against the Ahyssi- 
nians^ possessed themselves once more of Arahia^ ac- 
quired a naval superiority in the Gulf^ and secured 
the principal ports on either side of it. 

It is. uncertain how long those conquerors retained 
their acquisition ; hut^ in all prohahility^ their as- 
cendancy again gave way to the rising greatness of 
the Mohammedan power; which soon afterwards 
overwhelmed all the nations contiguous to Arahia^ 
spread to the remotest parts of the East^ and even 
penetrated the African deserts from Egypt to the 
Congo. Meanwhile Ahyssinia, though within two 
hundred miles of the walls of Mecca^ remained un- 
conquered and true to the Christian faith; pre- 
senting a mortifying and galling object to the more 
zealous followers of the Prophet. On this account 
implacable and incessant wars ravaged her terri- 
tories^ as the native princes on the eastern borders 
were supplied with money and arms by the Sheriffes^ 
whose attention never ceased to be directed to the 
conquest of that country. She lost her commerce^ 
saw her consequence annihilated^ her capital threa- 
tened^ and the richest of her provinces laid waste ; 
but her constancy to the true religion remained un- 
shaken^ and her belief afforded throughout the pro. 
tracted struggle the most vigorous motives to her 
patriotism. Yet there is reason to apprehend that 
she must shortly have sunk under the pressure of 
repeated invasions^ had not the Portuguese arrived 
at a seasonable moment to aid her endeavours 
against the Moslem chiefs. 

The event now mentioned took place about the 
middle of the sixteenth century^ when Claudius sat 

6 
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on the throne^ who^ as well as his father David^ to 
whom he had just succeeded^ had heen for some 
years engaged in a defensive war against Moham- 
med 6ragn6^ king of Adel^ one of the most blood- 
thirsty barbarians whose names history has record- 
ed. The appearance of European troops^ as might 
be expected^ soon changed the aspect of aflpairs ; and 
after manydesperatebattles^ in which the Portuguese 
were chiefly engaged under their brave commander 
Diego de Ghuna^ the Moors were driven back, their 
leader killed^ and their armies nearly destroyed. 
The fleet, 'meantime^ riding triumphant in the Red 
Sea^ cut off from the invaders all hope of succour, 
and prevented the approach of those reinforcements 
which would have been sent by the Arabian governors. 

But^ before we enter into any details relative to 
the intercourse of Abyssinia with the nations of the 
West^ we must return for a short space to the con- 
sideration of certain notices contained in the works 
of Greek and Roman writers^ respecting the more 
ancient condition of the country on the Upper Nile. 

We have already alluded to the expedition un- 
dertaken by Cambyses, the Persian monarch and 
conqueror of Egypt, against the Macrobian Ethio- 
pians^ whose country was said to possess vast quan- 
tities of gold. With this view he selected an em- 
bassy from among the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters 
of Elephantine^ who understood their language, and. 
sent them to the sovereign of the distant nation with 
presents, consisting of a purple robe, a golden neck- 
lace, bracelets, perfumes, and a cask of palm-wine. 
The Macrobian monarch soon discovered that these 
ambassadors were spies. He looked at the gifts of 
which they were the bearers, and immediately re- 

G 
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turned the robe^ the perfomes^ the bracelets^ and the 
necklace, taking these kst for a species of fetter. The 
-wine^ which he found very agreeable^ he was pleased 
to retain. He asked how long the Persians livedo 
and what their king was accustomed to eat. They 
informed him that he subsisted chiefly on bread, 
describing at the same time the nature of com ; and 
added^ that the greatest age to which his subjects 
attained was eighty years. He answered, that he 
was not surprised at their living no longer, consider- 
ing the rubbish on which they fed; and that pro- 
bably they would not live even so long were it not 
for their good drink, in which he allowed they cer- 
tainly excelled the Macrobians. Upon being asked 
in his turn to what age his people arrived and upon 
what they subsisted, he replied a hundred years 
and sometimes longer, and that their food was boiled 
flesh and milk. He sent to Cambyses, as an ac 
knowledgment of his gift, a great bow, and told the 
ambassadors to inform their master, that when he 
could bend it as easily as one of his own country 
he might undertake an expedition against the Ma- 
crobians. 

When the spies expressed astonishment at the 
length of life in Ethiopia, they were conducted, says 
Herodotus, to a certain fountain, in which having 
bathed they became shining as if anointed with oil, 
and emitted from theii* bodies the perfume of violets. 
But they asserted that the water was of so unsub- 
stantial a nature, that neither wood nor any thing 
still lighter than wood would float on its surface, 
but every thing instantly sank to the bottom. If 
their representation in this respect was true, the con- 
stant use of it, concludes the historian, may pro- 
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bably explftiii the extreme length of life which the 
Ethiopians attain.* 

There was shown to the envoys^ as one of the most 
remarkable things in that strange land^ what was 
called the Table of the Sun. This was a meadow 
in the skirts of the city^ in which much boiled flesh 
was laid; placed there by the magistrates every 
night,' and free to all who might choose to eat it 
during the following day. The inhabitants, whose 
inquiries were not allowed to be very profound, 
were taught to say that the earth brought it forth. 
The ambassadors were next led to the prison, where 
the captives were bound in golden fetters; brass 
among the Ethiopians being one of the greatest ra- 
rities. Finally, they were conducted to see the se- 
pulchres or tombs, which are represented as being 
made of glass in the following manner : The corpse, 
after being prepared as in Egypt, is covered over 
with plaster, upon which is painted the portrait of 
the deceased as like as possible. It is then placed 
in a case of glass or native crystal, which they dig 
up in great abundance. The dead body remains in 
this frame, without any disgusting appearance or 
smelt, a whole year ; the nearest relation keeping it 
in his house and offering it sacrifices ; after which it 
is taken into the city and deposited with the others. 

After executing their commission the envoys re- 

* Thalia, chap. 23. « Caiia Mosto, who made a voyage to Se- 
n^al in tlie year 1465, affirms that the natives made use of a cer- 
tau oil in the preparation of their food, which possessed a threefold 
property ; tliat of smellin|^ like violets, tasting uke oil of olives, and 
of tin^ng the victuals with a colour .more beautiful than saffron." — 
Beloe*s jlerodotus* 

It is not improbable that the fountain of the Macrobians was 
sujmlied with an essence tjimilar to the one now described, extiactF 
ed tram the polp or kernels of certain frnits. 
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turned ; and Cambyses^ we are told by the Greek 
historian^ was so incensed at their recital^ that he 
determined to proceed instantly against the Ethio- 
pians^ without even providing for the necessary sus- 
tenance of his army^ or reflecting that he was about 
to visit the utmost boundaries of the earth. The mo- 
ment that he heard the report of the Ichthyophagi^ 
like one deprived of all the powers of reason^ he com- 
menced his march with the whole body of his in- 
fantry, leaving no forces behind but such Greeks as 
had accompanied him to Egypt. On his arrival at 
Thebes he selected fromhis host about fifty thousand 
men, whom he ordered to make an incursion against 
the Ammonians, and to bum the place from which 
the oracles of Jupiter were delivered; he himself 
with the remainder of his troops marched against 
the Macrobians. Before he had performed a fifth 
part of his intended expedition, the provisions which 
he had carried with him were totally jconsumed. 
The soldiers proceeded to eat the beasts which car- 
ried the baggage; but these also soon failed. If, 
observes Herodotus, after these incidents Cambyses 
had permitted his passions to cool, and had led his 
army back again, he might, notwithstanding his in- 
discretion, still have deserved praise. But instead 
of this his infatuation continued, and he persevered 
in his march. His men, as long as the earth af- 
forded them any sustenance, were content to feed 
on roots and plants ; but no sooner had they arrived 
among the sands of the desert, than some of them 
were prompted by famine to proceed to the most 
horrid extremities. They drew lots, and every tenth 
man was destined to satisfy the hunger of the rest. 
When the king received intelligence of this iauct, he 
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became alarmed at the idea of his troops devouring 
one another^ and resolved to abandon his design. 
After losing a great part of his army^ he arrived in 
due time at Thebes^ from whence he proceeded to 
Memphis^ where he permitted the Greeks to embark 
for their own country.* 

It is generally agreed that the Macrobians, or 
long-lived Ethiopians^ occupied the country which 
stretches eastward from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb 
along the African coast. The following extract from 
Cosmas^ usually called Indicopleustes^ relates^ it is 
probable^ to the same people, and perhaps affords an 
explanation of the least credible part of the naira. 
tive given by the spies of Cambyses^ — ^their notice 
in regard to the Altar or Table of the Sun : '^ The 
land of frankincense/' says he^ '' lies at the farthest 
end of Ethiopia^ fifty days' journey from Axum^ at 
no great distance from the ocean^ though it does not 
touch it. The inhabitants of the neighbouring Bar- 
baria^ or the country of Sasu, fetch from thenoe 
frankincense and other costly spices, which they 
transport by water to Arabia Felix and India. 
This country of Sasu is very rich in gold mines. 
Every year the King of Axum sends some of his 
peopte to this place for gold. These are joined by 
many other merchants, so that altogether they form 
a caravan of about five hundred persons. They 
carry with them oxen, salt, and iron. When they 
arrive upon the frontiers of the country they take 
up their quarters, and make a large barrier of thorns. 
In the mean time, having slain and cut up their 
oxen, they lay the pieces of flesh, as well as the 

■ ■■..■■»..■. iiii ■■■ I II 

* Herodotus, Thalia, chap. 2d. 
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iron and salt^ npon the thorns. Then come the in- 
habitants^ and place one or more parcels of gold 
upon the wares^ and wait outside the enclosure, 
Tlie owners of the flesh and other goods then exa- 
mine whether this be equal to the price or not. If 
so^ they take the gold^ and the others take the wares ; 
if not^ the latter still add more gold^ or take back 
what they had already put down. The trade is 
carried on in this manner because the languages are 
different^ and they have no interpreter: it takes 
about five days to dispose of the goods which they 
bring with them."* 

From this statement M. Heeren concludes^ with 
mucli show of reason^ that the Altar of the Sun is the 
market-place in which the trade with the strangers is 
transacted. When we consider that even now almost 
all the commerce of Africa is carried on under the 
protection of sanctuaries and temples^ we can scarcely 
wonder that religious notions should be connected 
with this mercantile establishment, upon which per-i 
haps the subsistence of the inhabitants depended. 

This kind of dumb trade will not appear strange 
to those who are acquainted with the usages of bar- 
barous nations in other parts of Africa^ where the 
practice is still continued. When it is said that the 
chiefe of the people laid the flesh down at nighty and 
that in the day any one who chose might eat of it^ 
while the inhabitants at large reported that it sprang 
from the earthy we are only to infer^ that this import- 
ant trade was conducted under the inspection of the 
public magistrates; that every one took what he 
thought proper on leaving an equivalent ; and that 

■ 

* CosioaSf pp. 138} 139. This author wrote about the year 63A. 
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as the merchants who supplied it came from a dis. 
taut land^ and were not themselves seen in the 
transaction^ a vulgar error^ like the one m^itioned^ 
might very naturally arise. By the boiled flesh 
noticed by Herodotus must probably be understood 
dried fleshy as this is the usual way it is preserved 
in those regions, where, as Mr Bruce informs us, it 
is still considered a great dainty.* 

The views now stated derive a strong confirma- 
tion from the fact, that a trade in similar commo- 
dities continues to be carried on at the present day. 
Lord Valentia, who crossed over from Mocha, has 
given us some interesting information on this head 
upon which we may rely, and which besides has 
the merit of being as new and accurate as it is au- 
thentic '^ The coast from Bab el Mandeb to Guarda- 
fui is inhabited by the Somaulies, a very dark race 
with woolly hair, neither completely negroes nor 
Arabians. They are not savages, as Bruce has de- 
picted them, but a friendly well-disposed people. 
Their country is the natural staple for the commerce 
between Africa and Arabia, and in it the greatest 
marts are found. Gums, myrrh and frankincense, 
cattle and slaves, are the commodities exported ; in 
exchange for which, as well as for gold and ivory, 
they receive the productions of the East, including 
those from the remoter parts of India."t 

After the attempt of Gambyses on the Upper Nile, 
some centuries elapsed before the ambition or co- 
vetousness of Europeans again carried their arms 
beyond the first cataract. There remains, indeed, 
some evidence that Ptolemy Euergetes, one of the 

* Heeren's Historical Researches, voL i p. 333. 
t Valentia*s Travels, toL u. p. 370. 
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sueoesaors of Alexander, made an attenapt to add 
Ethiopia to his Egyptian dominions ; but as he ap- 
pears to have advanced by the way of the Red Sea^ 
and to have aided his troops by means of a naval 
armament, his invasion was not attended with any 
such results as to secure a place among the monu- 
ments of history. It was not till the reign of Au- 
gustus^ about twenty years before the beginning of 
the Christian era, that the Romans, who had already 
rendered themselves masters of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, came into collision with the independent 
states which still flourished near the ancient Meroe. 
Strabo and the historian Dio agree in tracing the 
origin of the war with Candace^ queen of the Ethi- 
opians^ to the effort made by iElius Gallus^ who 
appears to have commanded in Upper Egypt^ to 
subdue Arabia. This expedition is at the same 
time remarkable for being the only one which that 
warlike people ever attempted against the inhabi- 
tants of the Desert. The burning sands and pesti- 
lential winds of the Arabian plains taught the sub- 
jects of Cffisar^ that courage^ even when seconded by 
the most perfect discipline^ cannot overcome the ob. 
stacles opposed by the laws of nature.* 

* The conquest af^ Arabia, indeed, seems to have been viewed as 
one of those events which, if realized, would celebrate the good for- 
tune rather than the wisdom of him who accomplished it. Horace^ 
in fusion to the fiital enterprise of Gallus, indulges ia pleasantrr 
at the expense of his friend Iccius, who appears to have been seized 
with a military rage. 

*^ Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
Gazas, et acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis SabaeaB 
Regibus.** — Ode zzix. lib. i 

- Iccius, the blest Arabia's golA 
Can you with envious eye oehold; 
Or will you boldly take the field, 
And teach Sabeea^s kings to yield ? 
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As the neighbouring provinces of the ThebaTd 
were left destitute of troops, the soldiers of Gandaoe, 
after forcing the garrisons of Philse, Syen4^ and 
Elephantine, committed great ravages on the low 
country, demolished the emperor's statues where^ 
ever they appeared, and finally collected a very ooiu 
siderable booty. Petronius, who was at that time 
Prefect of Egypt, feeling that it was inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Roman name to allow this in^ 
suit to remain unpunished, hastily assembled about 
ten thousand men, and proceeded against the Ethi- 
opians. 

The invaders were not qualified to resist in the 
open field an attack by the legions ; for their ar- 
mour consisted chiefly of a huge buckler of raw hide, 
hatchets, and spears headed with iron. Only a few 
could boast of swords, a weapon to which they were 
not accustomed. The issue of a battle in such dr- 
comstances could not remain long doubtful, hov^ 
ever unequal the numbers opposed. The warriors 
of Candace accordingly, after a brief conflict, fled, 
and were pursued by Petronius into the farthest re- 
cesses of their difficult country. The queen, unable 
to defend her capital, had retired to a stronghold, 
whence she sent messengers to make proposals for 
peace ; but the Roman general would not listen to 
conditions until he had reduced and plundered the 
royal city Napata, the true position of which it is 
now not easy to determine. 

His success, however, did not secure to him the 
advantages of a permanent conquest. Finding him- 
self about 900 miles above Syen6, and being assured 
that if he advanced he should have to encounter all 
the horrors of a sandy desert, without provisions or 
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water^ he resolved to return ; leaving in Primmis, 
a town situated on the Nile below the great cataract^ 
a garrison of four hundred men^ with supplies for 
two years. Candace made an attempt to surprise 
this fort and expel the Roman soldiers ; but the vi* 
gilance of Petronius was not to be deceived in a mat- 
ter of such importance. Still he could not fail to 
perceive that no object worthy of the expense and 
exertions which must be incunred would be obtained 
by the prosecution of the war. He was therefore 
the more easily induced to enter into a negotiation 
with the queen^ who^ finding that she was unequal 
to her enemies in the fields had renewed her solici- 
tations for peace. It is related^ that when she was 
told she must send ambassadors to Caesar^ she asked 
who he was^ and where he lived. Guides were 
supplied to conduct her envoys to Augustus^ who 
happened to be at Samos. He received them fiu 
vourably ; and not only acceded to the request of 
their mistress^ but relieved her from the tribute 
which Petronius had thought proper to impose. 

We have already remarked that the situation of 
Napata cannot be satisfactorily determined ; and we 
may now add^ that the obscurity which prevails in 
rej^urd to this point arises from the indistinct state- 
ments left by the ancient geographers. Pliny^ with 
a view to describe the expedition of Petronius^ men- 
tions a variety of towns which he reduced on his 
march; and adds^ that the greatest distance to which 
he attained was eight hundred and seventy miles 
southward from Syen6. But he likewise gives the 
substance of a report made by certain spies^ or ex^ 
plarcUareSy sent by Nero to ascertain the distance 
from the borders of Egypt to M^x)e ; and agreeably 
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lo this authority he places Napata five hundred and 
twenty-four miles above Es Souan. If^ indeed^ we 
suppose that the longer measurement refers to the 
course of the river or the route pursued by the army^ 
and that the shorter denotes the distance in a straight 
line^ the result will nearly coincide with the esti- 
mated space between Philse and Merawe^ or even 
the position of the modem Sliendy. Hence Napata 
may be placed either in the kingdom of Dongola 
near the Gebel el Berkal^ where there are the re- 
mains of magnificent buildings^ or beyond the Ta* 
cazze^ on the site of the renowned Meroe. 

As the historians have simply recorded that the 
Primmis or Premnis^ where the Roman prefect es- 
tablished his garrison^ was below the great cataract^ 
geographers^ misled by this ambiguous description, 
have given the name in question both to the town 
of Old Dongola and to Ibrim. The allusion, it is 
obvious, will apply to either ; for while the one is 
only a little removed from the Falls of Wady Halfiei, 
the other is at no great distance from similar rapids, 
usually designated the third cataract. Perhaps, in 
the modem Ibrim, we may allow ourselves to dis- 
cover a contraction of the more ancient appella. 
tion Primmis ; for if the Latin termination be re- 
moved, and one labial consonant substituted for 
another, we obtain a very similar sound. It is 
therefore probable, that the fortress which Petronius 
selected for the soldiers whom he deemed it expedi- 
ent to leave in Nubia as a check on the Ethiopian 
queen, was that situated on the strong rock which 
overhangs the Nile in the province of Wady Seboua. 
. The name of the female sovereign to whom refer- 
ence has just been made, will naturally associate it- 
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self in the mind with the narrative contained in the 
eighth chapter of the Acts^ where we read of " a man 
of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Can- 
daoe queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge 
of all her treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for 
to worship." As more than fifty years elapsed be- 
tween the expedition of Petronius and the mission 
of Philip the Deacon into the Desert of Graza, it is 
not probable that the ruler mentioned in the sacred 
narrative is the same individual who had to solicit 
peace from Augustus Ceesar. It is more likely that 
the appellation was hereditary in the royal house, 
and was conferred on the reigning monarch in the 
manner observed by the Pharaohs, the Greek prin. 
ees in Egypt, and the Roman emperors. There is 
indeed a tradition, that the people of the Upper 
Nile were long governed by queens ; and the prao* 
tice, still followed in some parts of Dongola, oi 
l^acing a young woman at the head of their armies, 
may have originated in that usage. 

From the facts brought to light by the invasion 
of Petronius it is manifest, that about the com. 
mencement of the Christian era there was in Ethi- 
opia an independent kingdom apparently uncon. 
nected with Abyssinia. The dominions of Candace 
appear to have extended over the valleys watered 
by the river, and perhaps over part of the neigh- 
bouring deserts with which these fertile plains are 
encompassed. There is no allusion made by Strabo or 
Dio to the territories which stretch towards the Red 
Sea ; and it is remarkable that, among the various 
catalogues of sovereigns obtained by Bruce and Mr 
Salt during their residence in the former country, the 
name of this celebrated queen has not been found. 
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The sulweqnent history of this particular section of 
Ethiopia is shrouded in utter darkness. We know 
not when the successors of Candaoe ceased to enjoy 
power^ or by what series of events their throne was 
cast down ; whether by the regular assault of Abys- 
sinian armies led by an ambitious prince^ or by the 
inroads of the savage tribes who occupied the moun. 
tains of the south and the wilds of the Libyan De- 
sert. More than a thousand years passed away^ 
during which no European acquired any knowledge 
of Nubia^ or set a foot within its borders: on 
which account we can only conjecture that the zeal 
of the Moslem^ soon after the triumph of their 
khalift over Egypt^ might induce them to carry 
their conquests along the banks of the Nile ; or that 
the Galla and those other barbarous hordes^ who 
have so often alarmed the emperor at Gondar^ may 
have extinguished the lights of civilisation which 
once illumined the remote regions of Meroe. 

A similar obscurity prevails for seven or eight 
centuries in regard to Abyssinia^ which is only oc- 
casionally brightened by the uncertain information 
afforded by the ecclesiastical writers^ who laboured 
to connect its affairs with those of the patriarchate 
of Alexandria. It is not till the epoch when the 
Portuguese, attracted at once by their zeal for reli. 
gion and their love of gold, penetrated into Eastern 
Africa, that our inquiries respecting its history and 
condition begin to be rewarded with any degree of 
success. In relating the progress of discovery made 
by this people along the western coast, we had oc- 
casion to observe,* that, among the splendid objects 
by which their exertions were animated, by far the 



* Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa, 2d edit p. 67« 
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most prominent was that of reaching the territory 
of the prince whom they denominated Prester John.* 
Vain were all the inquiries made on that shore te 
this mysterious monarch ; but intelligence was re- 
ceived of a Christian prince ruling over Abyssinia^ 
whom at length they thought they might conchide 
to be the royal priest. As soon^ too, as the Porto, 
guese sovereign had conceived the idea of penetrate 
T^gf by a voyage round the Cape, into the Indian 
Seas, a knowledge of the neighbouring kingdoms 
became very important. To meet this double ob^ 
ject^ Covilham and De Payva were, in 1487^ de- 
spatched, the one to enter Abyssinia, the other to 
penetrate to the shores of India. The former died 
in the vicinity of the Red Sea ; but the latter was 
fortunate enough to reach Calicut and Goa on the 
coast of Malabar ; whence he crossed to Sofala in 
Eastern Africa, and even obtained some information 
respecting the southern boundary of that continent. 
Having made the circuit of the Indian Ocean, he 



• " Rex Habessinorum y\x alio quam Presbyteri Johannis ti- 
tnlo notus hucusque f iiit EuropaeiH, quern illi LuEdtani imposuere. 
Occasio fuit talis. Petnia Petri fibiis Lusitani<e princeps, M» 
Pauli Veneti librum (qui de Indoriiin rebus multa, speciatim vero 
de Presbytero Jolianne aliqvia magnifiue sciipsit), Venetiis secmn 
in patriam detulerat; qui (Clironolog-ici.s Lusitanomm testantibus), 
prascipuam Juhanni Iu>gi ansaiu dedit Indicae aavigationis, quam 
Henncus Johannis I. filiiis^ putruns cjua, tentave^-at, prosequendae. 

^ Csetenim inter przpstantiiisiraos IiiNtoricorum constat, regem 
quendam Christianuni olim in extrema ANia, liaud procul regno 
Tendw^ Catayain versus, i-egnasse, magna potentia et fama) qui a 
Persis vicinionbiis, ad significanda iliius sacra, Pr ester Cltan^ h. e. 
Chanus sen Pinnceps adora/orunt, i. e. Cbristiaaorum, ut qui- 
dam putant; vel, ut Scalig-er Tult, Fristefjeani, L e. Jpostolums^ 
dictus fuit. Utcimque deiuuni id nominis pronunciaveris, ab Italis, 
tunc temporis cowimereia Orientis ti'actantibus, auditum, et per 
Europam vulgatum, iraperitum vulgus pro Italico Preste vel Prete 
Gianni sive Giovanni accepit ; et sic Presbyteri Johannis nomen 
apud omnes Europee popidos inolevit." — Ludolphi Hist, ^thiop* 
lin. iL c. L 
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was enabled^ on his return to the Arabian Gulf, 
to transmit the most flattering accounts as to the 
practicability and advantage of the projected voy- 
age. Both in going out and returning, he collect- 
ed many particulars as to the empire of Abyssinia, 
and determined to crown his discoveries by visiting 
the court of that interesting monarchy. Iscander 
or Alexander, then the reigning king, received him 
in the most cordial manner, and conducted him to 
the royal residence at Shoa. Treated with the 
highest honours, he was either persuaded or com- 
pelled to take up his residence in the country, 
whence he never returned to Europe. 

About 1510, Helena, then queen of Abyssinia, 
anxious to obtain the alliance of Portugal against 
the Turks, sent Matthew, an Armenian merchant, 
ambassador to Lisbon. He went by the circuitous 
route of India, where his dignity not being at first 
recognised, he was somewhat roughly treated, and 
detained several years. When at last, in 1513, he 
reached Lisbon, the court received him with all that 
delight which might be expected on seeing realized 
the flattering vision of Prester John, which had so 
long glittered before their eyes. After the most 
favourable reception, he was sent back with a 
fleet, which, in 1515, proceeded to India under 
Lope Soarez, who was appointed to succeed Albu- 
querque. There went out also as ambassador to 
Prester John, Duarte ddvam, a statesman of ca- 
padty and experience, but already arrived at the 
advanced age of eighty-six. The governor, soon 
after his arrival in India, sailed for the Red Sea; 
but the other, whose years indeed rendered him 
very unfit for such an expedition, sunk under the 
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dimate^ and died at the island of Camaran. The 
ships, meanwhile, met with so many disasters, that 
they never reached the port of Masuah. Soaiez 
quitted the golf, and the enterprise was not resum- 
ed till he was succeeded by a more able commander, 
named Lope Sequeira. This officer sailed from 
Goa on the 13th February 1520, and arrived at 
Masuah on the 24th April. At the neighbouring 
port of Arkeeko he had an interview with the Ba- 
hamagash, who, as vassal to the monarch of Abys- 
sinia, held sway over a wide extent of maritime 
territory. He gave the Portuguese a cordial wel- 
come, and undertook to convey to court both 
Matthew and a European embassy. At the head 
of this mission Sequeira placed Rodrigo de Lima, 
with eight or ten subordinate members, among 
whom was a friar, Francisco Alvarez, who after- 
wards wrote a narrative of the expedition. 

The embassy left Arkeeko on the 30th April, and 
on the 4th May arrived at the monastery of St Mi- 
chael, which was dependent on a more extensive es- 
tablishment called Blsan, or that of the Vision. Here 
they were attacked by an epidemic malady, which 
proved fatal to the merchant and tooneof his country- 
men. To escape its malignant influence they hasten- 
ed forward, first to Bisan and then to Dobarwa, the 
residence of the Bahamagash, to which he had now 
returned. On this occasion he received them rather 
coldly, and not without reluctance afforded them the 
means of proceeding. The passage, too, of the high 
and rugged mountains of Tigre was found rather 
formidable. Violent storms of wind and rain often 
compelled them to seek shelter under the rocks; 
while the fury of the torrents and the roaring of the 

6 
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gale through the immense woods could not be heard 
without alarm. Numerous wild animals stalked 
around^ showing no fear at the presence of man ; 
apes were sometimes seen in bands of several hun- 
dreds. On descending into the plain^ they found 
it desolated by the more dreadful scourge of locusts. 
When the inhabitants saw the air darkened by those 
destructive insects^ they became^ it is said, " as dead 
men/' crying out, " We are undone, for the locusts 
come !" Great numbers of both sexes were observed 
flying to other districts in search of food, their own 
lands having been entirely consumed by this dread- 
ful visitation. 

Amidst these difficulties and annoyances, the 
mission slowly reached the southern province of 
Angote, which they found a delightful region, wa- 
tered by numerous streams, and having seedtime 
and harvest continued throughout the year. The 
viceroy invited them to a feast, where they found 
neither chair, tablecloth, nor towel. Mats were 
spread on the floor, and a wooden board was covered 
with round cakes ; over which was placed the deli- 
cate dish, which Alvarez scarcely dares to mention, 
— •" pieces of raw flesh, with warm blood," — ^which 
the governor and his ladies devoured with delight. 
But the Portuguese could not allow these dainties to 
enter their lips. The wine also, or rather hydromel, 
'^ walked about with great fury ;" the mistress of 
the house, though concealed behind a curtain, tak- 
ing an ample share. 

In proceeding to the court or camp of the Abys- 
sinian monarch, Alvarez saw the lofty hill on which, 
by a singular and jealous policy, the princes of the 
blood-royal are constantly confined. It was of great 

H 
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extent, begirt by a cireuit of lofty and perpendicular 
diilB appearing to reach almost to the sky. On its 
summit was a large plain, whence other hiUs arose 
interspersed with valleys, of which the most beauti- 
ful was chosen as the retreat of the august prison- 
ers. The strangers having approached too near it, 
were advertised of their error by a sudden shower of 
stones. 

After passing through the provinces of Amhara 
and Shoa, the embassy, on the 16th October, came 
in view of an almost endless range of tents and pa- 
vilions overspreading an immense plain. This was 
the grand array or regal camp of the King of Abys- 
sinia, who, engaged in continual war, had at this 
time no other capital. They forthwith advanced 
between two rows of about 40,000 persons, among 
whom a hundred were constantly employed with 
whips in their hands to maintain order! On this 
occasion they saw only the cabeata, or chief priest 
and minister, who conveyed several courteous mes- 
sages between them and the monarch, whom, how- 
ever, they neither saw nor heard. But on the 20th 
they were again sent for, when they observed an 
elevated seat, which they call a bed, with rich cur- 
tains of silk and gold concealing the king from their 
view, but not preventing their holding some conver- 
sation with him. His first address was not altoge- 
ther cordial; he even showed some jealousy of their 
motives in coming to Abyssinia ; but he listened to 
their explanations, and at length showed on the 
whole a more friendly disposition. 

Finally, on the 1st November, they were admit- 
ted to a more formal audience, when a series of 
curtains were raised, each richer than the other, till 
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at last one^ the richest of all^ was Ufted^ behind which 
appeared Prester John seated^ in a splendid dress of 
silk and gold^ and holding in his hand a silver cross. 
This prince^ who was David IIl.^ is described as a 
young man of about twenty-three, of low stature, 
and '* of the colour of ruddy apples." The discourse 
soon turned upon the authority of the Pope and the 
communion of Rome, which the ambassador repre- 
sented to be the only true church, and to which 
Abyssinia was bound to submit. The emperor re- 
sisted this claim, and seems to have maintained the 
theological argument with considerable acuteness. 
Respecting the marriage of priests, he quoted the 
decrees of councils, of which the envoy was obliged 
to confess his own ignorance. He asked also whether, 
supposing the Pope were to order any thing contrary 
to Scripture it would be obeyed ; and the Portu- 
guese not venturing an absolute negative, the king 
declared that his people had no idea of such a ser- 
vile submission. 

The ambassador afterwards accompanied the king, 
with the Abuna or ecclesiastical primate, to the 
great monastery of Machan Celacen, where he wit- 
nessed the high ceremonies of baptism and of the 
ordination of priests and clerks ; but the practical de- 
tails connected with these offices afforded much room 
for animadversion. The number of priests ordained 
was 2356 ; and the examination, — a very short and 
superficial one, — ^had no other object than to ascertain 
whether they were able to read. The qualifications 
of the clerks were necessarily still lower, as they 
were admitted of all classes and ages, a great propor- 
tion being mere infants. Among these ecclesiastical 
functionaries there was a continued crying, '^ as 
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of 80 many young kids/' on account of being kept so 
long from suck ; and Alvarez was seriously alarmed 
at the administration of the host^ lest these tender 
throats should have choked on the coarse dough of 
which it was formed. He assures his readers^ that 
he remonstrated strongly with the Abuna on this 
premature elevation to the dignities of the churchy 
as well as other practices^ the irregularity of which 
was candidly admitted by that prelate. 

The embassy^ after remaining five years in Abys- 
sinia^ sailed from Masuah on the 28th April 1526, 
with presents and a letter to the King of Portu. 
gal. Thus the communication between the two 
courts was continued^ and the reluctance which the 
emperor at first showed to embrace the Catholic reli- 
gion was overcome in a surprising degree. In 1535^ 
the place of Abuna^ or head of the churchy was con-* 
ferred upon Bermudez^ a Romish priest then resi- 
dent in the country. This nomination was accom- 
panied with a request which throws some light upon 
its motive. The country being hard pressed by the 
Moors of Adel^ the government of Lisbon was urged 
to send a body of troops to defend it against those 
enemies of the faith. Bermudez himself repaired to 
Goa to hasten the sailing of the desired expedition. 
The ardour of the Portuguese youth for this species 
of crusade drew forth a much greater number of 
volunteers than were desired by the viceroy, who de- 
spatched only 450 under Don Stephen de Gama; and 
though that officer fell early, his followers, by their 
superior arms and discipline, rendered essential ser- 
vices. The Moors were defeated, and obliged to 
sue for peace ; after which the Catholic zeal of the 
monarch remarkably cooled, to the infimte rage of 
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the Abuna^ who made remonstrances so violent^ 
that open hostilities ensued between the two nations. 
The Portuguese^ notwithstanding their small num- 
bers^ were able to maintain a defensive position, 
till at length the king, by a stratagem, got the chief 
priest into his power, and sent him into an honour- 
able exile, as governor of Efat, an extensive pro- 
vinoe. It is described by him as consisting of a 
valley so deep, and enclosed by such high and craggy 
mountains, that the entrance appeared to resem- 
ble the descent into hell. After taking possession, 
however, he found it an agreeable and fertile dis- 
trict ; the inhabitants even made cotton cloths, and 
practised other arts, better than the rest of the Abys- 
sinians ; yet they were pagans, '' barbarous and 
evil." It contained gold, which abounded still 
more in the neighbouring countries ; one of which 
paid in tribute two full-grown lions, three whelps, 
and several hens and chickens, all framed of this 
precious metal. Bermudez seems to have exercised 
his sway in a very tyrannical manner. He and his 
people amused themselves with firing muskets over 
the heads of the natives, enjoying their terror at 
the effect of these unknown weapons ; and this, on 
some occasions, was done so recklessly, that several 
persons were killed. The king, incensed at these 
pastimes of the governor, confined him on the top 
of a high mountain ; but, being rescued by the va- 
lour of his countrymen, a compromise was at length 
effected, in virtue of which he received lands, ample 
possessions, and a new title; however, he soon after- 
wards left the country. 

The King of Portugal and the Pope were for some 
time discouraged by the un&vourable result of this 
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mission. But a convert who came to Rome assured 
them^ that the failure was entirely owing to the 
brutal conduct of Bermudez^ and that a judicious 
agent might yet add Abyssinia to the domain of the 
Catholic church. Nugnez Barretto was accordingly 
invested with this office ; but when^ upon reaching 
the Red Sea^ he learned that it was infested by 
Turkish ships his courage failed. Oviedo^ however^ 
the second in rank^ with some priests of an inferior 
order^ boldly pushed forward^ and arrived in safety. 
On reaching the royal camp^ he was received in the 
most friendly manner^ and immediately admitted 
to an audience. But instead of tempering his zeal 
with any measure of discretion^ he seems to have 
studiously overacted the part of Bermudez. Repre- 
senting to the king the enormous errors into which 
he had fallen^ the missionary called upon him im- 
mediately to bring his subjects into a state of spi- 
ritual allegiance to the Roman See. His majesty 
replied^ that he was exceedingly well inclined to 
the Portuguese^ and would grant them ample pos- 
sessions^ with liberty to convert the whole nation if 
they could ; but that to compel the people to change 
their religion would create great discontent^ parti- 
cularly as they were at present quite satisfied with 
their Abuna. He promised^ however^ to consult his 
friends on the subject. Oviedo^ though most indig- 
nant that a third party should be addressed on such 
Q,n occasion^ agreed to pause^ and meantime chal- 
lenged the Abyssinian doctors to a conference. This 
was readily accepted. Being supematurally aided^ 
as he conceived^ he gained the most complete victory 
over his opponents ; but unhappily they considered 
their own triumph as equally decisive^ and hence 
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affidrs stood exactly as they were before. The Ca. 
tholic^ indignant at such blindness^ and seeing no 
hope of effecting any thing by persuasion^ deter- 
mined to have recourse to the most violent measures. 
Assuming the full papal authority^ he issued a re- 
script^ devoting the whole nation to the judgment 
of the churchy and even to be spoiled by the faithful 
in every possible manner^ '' in person and goods^ in 
public and private." Such a decree^ without any 
means of enforcing it^ occasioned^ of course^ a vio- 
lent persecution against the mission. Oviedo was 
banished to a remote and desolate mountain^ where 
he nearly perished with famine. He transmitted 
the most earnest entreaties to the King of Portugal 
to despatch fifteen hundred men^ with which he 
undertook to conquer all Abyssinia ; but this pro- 
posal^ though seriously pondered^ was never reduced 
to practice. 

The next missionary was Peter Paez^ sent out in 
1589^— a man of superior talents and address^ who^ 
instead of attempting to carry his objects by threats 
and violence^ successfully applied himself to conci- 
liate at once the sovereign and the nation. It is to 
be regretted that his narrative^ which is supposed 
still to exists and would probably supply the fullest 
account of the country yet written^ has never been 
given to the public ; only some detached extracts 
from it being found in the General History of Ethio- 
pia by Tellez. He derides the pompous descriptions 
which former travellers had given of this empire^ 
the palace of which^ instead of containing^ as had 
been pretended^ spacious halls and superb domes^ 
resembled more the humble cottage in which iBneas 
l^ras received by Evander. The imperial table pre- 
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sented none of those conveniences which in Europe 
are by the humblest citizen considered indispensable; 
neither plate^ nor knife, nor fork, nor spoon, nor chair 
to sit upon. Women entered bearing baskets of 
junk resembling broad-brimmed hats, whence they 
drew numerous cakes, with which they entirely co- 
vered the board. Above these they placed the chief 
delicacy, pieces of raw and warm flesh, which were 
wrapped in the cakes, in portions so enormous that 
it appeared quite impossible for any mouth to admit 
them. The attendants, however, forced these pellets 
between the jaws of their masters, and continued 
to stuff the guests, one after another, ^^ as if they 
were stuffing a goose for a feast." All this while deep 
silence reigned, and eating engrossed the universal 
attention ; but as soon as the table was cleared, the 
cups were introduced, and began to circulate with 
the utmost freedom. 

As there was nothing in Abyssinia which could 
be called a house, Paez undertook to erect one for 
the monarch, such as in Europe might be consider- 
ed a handsome villa. It was exceedingly difficult 
to instruct the native architects in the use of the 
hammer and chisel, in the operation of cutting, 
rounding, and hewing the stones, as well as in the 
various processes of carpentry ; but when this had 
been in some degree effected, and the people saw 
high walls of hewn stone ascending, and one story 
rising above another, they considered it little less 
than a miracle. By these and other personal ser- 
vices, the priest so ingratiated himself at court, that 
he prevailed upon the king, not only to embrace 
the Catholic faith himself, but to make it the esta* 
blished religion of his dominions. This missionary. 
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moreover, is generally supposed to have visited the 
sources of the Nile ; his description of them^ indeed, 
quoted by Kircher, closely corresponds with that 
afterwards given by Bruce. 

The Romish religion continued to maintain its 
ground, and about the year 1620 was professed with 
ardour by the king, Socinios or Segued, who applied 
for a fresh supply of clergymen. In compliance 
with this request Jerome Lobo set sail from Ooa 
in January 1624. The approach to Abyssinia was 
then very difficult, as the Turks were masters of 
the Red Sea ; and an attempt to reach it from the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, by the southern coun- 
try of Cambat, had been frustrated by the rugged, 
ness of the territory and the barbarous character 
of the people. Lobo, much at a loss, sought to 
open up a new path by Melinda, which, however, 
could only have been suggested by deep ignorance 
of African geography. On landing at Pat6, or 
Patta, he was warned of the dangers attending 
this route, which would soon bring him among 
the Galla, one of the most savage races in exist- 
ence. His zeal however still urged him onwards, 
till he reached the kingdom of Jubo, the natives 
of which were barbarians indeed; eating raw flesh, 
adorning themselves with the entrails of cows, and 
killing such of their children as happened to be 
bom on plundering excursions. He found the king 
in a tolerably large straw-hut, surrounded by cour- 
tiers bearing each a long staff, which, whenever the 
stranger entered, they employed in driving him 
back to the door. Lobo, who had attended by permis- 
sion, having inquired the cause of such an ungnu 
cious salutation, was assured that it was the regular 
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mode of reception at this court ; and they swore on 
the head of a sheep besmeared with butter^ that 
they would do him no injury. It was rather an- 
noying to be attended by men whose kindness was 
thus expressed ; and when the traveller heard that 
nine nations equally savage^ and engaged in conti- 
nual war, intervened between Jubo and Abyssinia, 
he thought it high time to seek an entrance by 
another channel. He therefore returned to Patta, 
whence he sailed, and, having passed the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb, landed at Baylur in Dancali ; the 
sovereign of which country, being dependent on 
Abyssinia, had been instructed to provide for his 
safety and comfort. Having waited on the monarch 
at his capital, which consisted of twenty mud-ca- 
bins and six tents, he was ushered into the palace, 
where one apartment sufficed for the prince and his 
horse. The good priest had no reason to complain 
of his reception, though extraordinary efforts were 
made to extort presents from him ; but by using 
the name of the King of Abyssinia, he escaped all 
violent exaction. To reach his destination, how- 
ever, it was necessary to pass extensive deserts, in- 
cluding the great plain whence salt is supplied to 
the whole empire; and here hunger, thirst, the 
bites of serpents, and the attacks of plunderers, cre- 
ated much suffering and alarm. At length he ar- 
rived at Fremona, the missionary head-quarters, 
and began to enter upon his functions ; but he soon 
found that, though supported by royal authority, his 
doctrine was viewed by the great body of the people 
with the utmost aversion. On entering a village, 
he was surprised to hear all the inhabitants joining 
in one chorus of shrieks and lamentations ; and on 
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inquiring what dreadful calamity had befallen them^ 
was informed that it was nothing but his own arri- 
val^ and that they were deploring the fate of such 
of their countrymen as they feared would be en. 
trapped by his fatal tenets. Wherever he went he 
found a similar impression prevail ; and on attempt- 
ing to address them^ and especially on presenting 
the host^ which they believed to be strained from 
the juices of the animals held most odious in 
Abyssinia^ they uniformly fled at full speed. It 
had also been imagined that the landing of mission, 
aries coincided with the appearance of locusts ; and 
in this instance that absurd prejudice was unfor- 
tunately strengthened. Lobo had the pain of wit- 
nessing the distress occasioned by that plague^ and 
saw the monastery besieged by crowds of starving 
creatures who unjustly imputed to him their miseries. 

He afterwards visited the southern province of 
Damot^ which^ as we have already stated^ appeared 
in his eyes the most delightful country he ever be. 
held^ shaded with noble trees^ having seedtime and 
harvest at all seasons. He describes also the sources 
of the Nile^ as if he had visited them ; but whether 
he actually did so^ or merely wrote from informa- 
tion communicated by others^ has never been clearly 
ascertained. 

For some years the Catholics^ generally odious to 
the nation^ were supported and protected by the 
ruling power. The king, however^ having sunk 
into a state of dotage, the administration fell into 
the hands of his son, who himself had long enter- 
tained a secret antipathy to this body, and under 
whose sanction the great men found themselves at 
liberty to give vent to their long-cherished animosity. 
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They proceeded to the most violent extremities; 
and the missionaries learned that a plan was actually 
matured for delivering them all into the hands of 
the Turks. In their distress they sought refuge 
with a chief in Tigr^^ who had raised the standard 
of rebellion ; but by this step they exposed them- 
selves to the very <»lamity which they had hoped 
to escape. He sold them to the Pasha of Suakin^ 
a furious Mussulman^ who had repeatedly expressed 
the delight with which he would kill every one of 
them with his own hand. From this dreadful situa- 
tion^ however, they were rescued by a high ransom, 
and conveyed to Goa. The persecution continued 
till 1638, when all the monks remaining in the 
country were barbarously put to death, and the 
Roman religion finally rooted out of Abyssinia. 

About twenty years after, Signor Baratti, an 
Italian gentleman, made his way into that country, 
where he found the enmity against the Catholic 
church still imabated. The native clergy had even 
drawn up a special creed to guard against its errors. 
They declared that the Virgin, the apostles, and 
martyrs, ought indeed to be reverenced, but not to 
be worshipped, or to have prayers addressed to them ,* 
that the Bishop of Rome has no authority over the 
church in general ; that the cross is a mere badge of 
the Christian profession, having no virtue in itself; 
and that the marriage of priests to one wife is law- 
ful. It would thus appear that they were much 
more rational in their doctrines than those who had 
made such efforts for their conversion. 

In 1698 Poncet, whose name we have already 
mentioned, and who had practised as a physician 
at Cairo, received an invitation from the King of 
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Abyssinia^ who stood in need of his medical skill. 
He followed a different route from any former tra- 
veller^ taking his departure from Upper Egypt with 
the Sennaar caravan. During four days they passed 
through a desert of moving sand^ where the gentlest 
breeze raised a cloud that darkened the air. They 
then reached the great oasis of Elwah^ which they 
found a delightful spot^ filled with palm-trees and 
gardens^ and the fields covered with senna. They 
next proceeded across a branch of the Great African 
Desert^ and he was the first who gave to Europeans 
an idea of its excessive dreariness. He describes it 
as destitute of every species of shrub or plants and 
presenting only the dead bodies and scattered bones 
of men and camels. Even when he reached the 
Nile at Moscho^ cultivation^ which extended only a 
league in breadth^ was sustained by artificial means^ 
water being raised from the river in machines worked 
by oxen. Dongola appeared a poorly-built town^ 
almost choked by the sand which blew in from the 
surrounding wastes. From Korti he crossed the 
desert of Bahiouda^ less desolate than the former ; 
whence^ passing by Derri and Gerri^ he arrived at 
Sennaar. Having spent three months in that city^ 
as we have elsewhere observed^ he proceeded on his 
journey eastward^ crossing several ranges of moun- 
tains^ amid vast forests of trees unknown in Europe. 
Abyssinia now possessed a capital called Gondar^ 
instead of the moveable camp in which the kings 
formerly travelled from place to place. It was an 
extensive town^ with 100 churches^ yet consisting 
in fiEfcct of a vast cluster of cottages ; and there being 
no shops^ the goods were exposed in mats in a large 
open space. Poncet having succeeded in curing the 

5 
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emperor^ was sent home by way of Tigrk and Ma- 
suflii^ without meeting any of those perils which are 
usually encountered by unprotected adventurers. 

A long period now elapsed^ during which Abys- 
sinia was almost forgotten^ when it was brought 
again into notice^ and more fully described than 
ever^ by one of the most enterprising of modem tra- 
vellers. This was James Bruce^ a writer who has 
been much accused of exaggeration and even of in- 
accuracy in his statements ; yet it seems now gene- 
rally admitted that^ with the exception of a few in- 
cidents somewhat highly coloured^ his narrative is 
substantially correct. 

Fortified with a firman from the Porte^ and with 
a letter from the Sheriffe of Mecca^ he landed on the 
19th September 1769 at Masuah^ where^ notwith- 
standing all these securities^ he narrowly escaped 
being robbed and murdered by the Naib of Ar- 
keeko^ a brutal and unprincipled chief. He sailed 
to Arkeeko^ which he left on the 15th November^ 
and proceeded over Taranta^ a high mountain-range 
which separates the coast from the interior. This 
eminence was covered to the top with noble trees^ 
often so close together as to resemble arbours ; the 
chief species being the cedar and the kol-quall^ the 
latter peculiar to that country. There were many 
beautiful birds without song ; while others^ desti- 
tute of beauty^ had pleasing notes^ but quite differ- 
ent from those of England. In the caves of these 
mountains^ or in little conical wooden cabins^ dwell 
the Hazorta and the Shiho^ pastoral tribes^ who 
possess numerous herds^ especially of goats^ which^ 
according to the season^ they drive to the top of the 
mountains or to the lower valleys. They hold at 
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defiance the powers of the plain^ but have themselves 
so little reputation for hospitality that their treat, 
ment of travellers gave rise to the Abyssinian pro- 
verb^ " Beware of the men who drink two waters." 

At the foot of Taranta^ Bruce passed through 
Dixan^ lately belonging to the Bahamagash^ or Lord 
of the Sea^ who, we have already observed^ had been 
one of the most powerful princes in this part of Afri- 
ca. His territory was now very much narrowed, 
and he was reduced to a complete dependence upon 
the governor of Tigr^. Bruce found him in a vil- 
lage near Dixan, a good-humoured simple person, 
with a very beggarly train. A general poverty indeed 
pervaded this district, which the inhabitants sought 
to relieve by stealing. 

The traveller came next to Adowa, which ranked 
as capital of Tigre, though it is only a large village. 
Near it was Fremona, the great convent at which 
the Portuguese missionaries had fixed their head- 
quarters. After passing through the province of 
Sire, a wide and fertile plain bounded by the broad 
and luxuriantly-wooded course of the Tacazze, Mr 
Bruce entered Samen, a country containing the 
loftiest mountains in Abyssinia, which the com. 
panions of Alvarez represented as even &r surpass- 
ing in height the Alps and the Pyrenees. He and 
Salt, however, have ascertained them to be much 
inferior, though the occasional appearance of snow 
on their summits indicates in this climate a very 
high elevation. Their forms are often peculiarly 
rugged and precipitous, being compared by Bruce, 
though with some exaggeration, to pyramids pitched 
on their apex. He was obliged to pass Lamalmon, a 
lofty ridge, which layon his way toGondar. He had a 
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difficult and rather dangerous clamberalong a narrow 
rugged path on the edge of a precipice, but found on 
the top a broad plain well cultivated, whero the cool 
lur restored his vigour, which had suffered under the 
suffocating atmosphere of the lower valleys. Heth^i 
descended, and at length descried, in the midst of a 
thick grove, Qondar, the capital of Ahpsinia. 

The most dreadful c(»nmotions agitated at that 
moment the interior of the country. He relates that 
Ras Michael, the governor of Tigr^, had murdered 
Joas the king, and set up in his room Tecla Hai. 
manout, a youth of fifteen, in whose name he exer- 
cised the real sovereignty. Michael had married 
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Ozoro Esther^ daughter to the queen-dowager, whose 
beauty and rank made her the most distinguished 
female in Abyssinia. Another political interest dis- 
tracted the kingdom. On its southern border were 
numerous tribes of the Galla^ a race regarded even by 
the Abyssinians^ who themselves have to boast of so 
little refinement^ as uncouth, s&vage, and horrible. 
They have numerous cattle, which supply them with 
food, and whose entrails, worn round the waist or 
plaited in the hair, though often in a putrid state, 
are used as the favourite ornaments of their persons. 
They were wont in former times to ride upon cows ; 
but recently they have obtained a breed of small ac- 
tive horses, and the irregular cavalry thus mounted 
constitutes their chief military force. They can 
endure severe privations, perform the most rapid 
marches, and cross broad rivers holding by the horses' 
tails. In battle they make a sudden and rapid onset 
with shrill and barbarous howls^ which few troops 
can withstand. By their numbers and ferocity they 
had overrun many of the finest provinces of Abys- 
sinia, and had even formed an alliance with the 
royal family, which, however, was held in horror by 
the people in general. Their chiefs, Gusho, Powus- 
sen, and Fasil, temporized with Ras Michael in the 
hope of speedily destroying him. 

Mr Bruce found himself for some time an object 
of considerable neglect. The violent passions which 
agitated the contending parties left little room for 
curiosity ; and his character of Frank, combined in 
their eyes with that of Catholic, excited a mingled 
feeling of aversion and contempt. He was first 
drawn into notice by his medical skill. Ayto Con- 
fu, son to Ozoro Esther, had been seized with the 
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small-pox^ and as he was treated in the usual man- 
ner of the country^ by being wrapped in mormons 
loads of clothes^ and having the external air wholly 
excluded^ the disease seemed approaching to a &tal 
termination. A great Abyssinian saint^ who had 
not eaten or drank for twenty years^ having feiiled 
in his attempts to cure the prince^ the stranger was 
called in as a last resource^ and by improved treat- 
ment soon produced a most fieivourable change. His 
attentions on this occasion^ with the general attrac- 
tions of his person and manner^ rendered him a de- 
cided favourite with the princess, through whom he 
was introduced to the first circles at the imperial 
court. 

One principal cause of the importance attached to 
the travels of Bruce is the acquisition of many vfr. 
luable manuscripts made by him while resident in 
Abyssinia. His work contains a history of that 
country^ translated chiefly from records supplied to 
him in the native language ; and though there may 
be some slight discrepancy, as to dates and the order 
of events^ the narrative is amply confirmed by all 
the information which it has been possible to pro- 
cure from other sources. The Chronicle of Axum, 
already mentioned^ proved the depository of a great 
variety of facts in regard to the regal successions ; 
its object being to ^^ show forth the glory of Rome 
and Ethiopia^" two nations which were imagined to 
divide between them the sovereignty of the world, 
in direct inheritance from Adam. Of this treatise 
Mr Bruce brought two copies from Gondar; the 
one written in an older hand, divided into chapters, 
containing an appendix on Abyssinian history and 
customs ; the other beautifully but more incorrectly 
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imtten^ withoul sections, and supposed to have 
been a transcript made for him while living in that 
city. He arranged the several manuscripts on the 
modem annals of Abyssinia into five volumes^ the 
first of which is the newest copy of the Book of 
Axum. The second volume, however, is esteemed 
far more authentic. It is, says Dr Murray, written 
in a very neat but small hand on thin parchment, 
and appears to be about a hundred years old. It 
contains ninety-three leaves, of which eleven are on 
the Adeline war of Amda Sion, seven on the his- 
tory of Zera Jacob, eight on that of Beda Mariam, 
interspersed with some chapters relating to his 
father.* 

In this volume, we are assured, there are many cu. 
rious particulars relating to the monarchy, both in its 
prosperous and declining state ; though the monkish 
annalists often give abundance of minute fincts with- 
out assigning any cause. Many pages are filled with 
wild declamatory speeches full of Scripture quota- 
tions ; in which the reader, expecting to find histo- 
rical notices, is mise)rably disappointed. But there 
are not wanting passages replete with natural feel- 
ing, bold enough to surprise, and sufficiently tender 
to melt the heart. The construction of an Oriental 
language, it is true, gives a somewhat turgid air to 
these performances; which, however, with all their 
defects, are fully ^titled to a place among the chro- 
nicles of our own Grothic ages.t 

The third volume of the collection begins with 
the history of Susneus, in seventy-five leaves and 
ninety-nine chapters. It is the best written of the 

• Brace's Travels, vol. iiL p. 409. t I^i^* 
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whole^ and being at the same time minute^ accurate, 
and interesting, supplied Mr Bruce with nearly all 
the incidents mentioned in that reign. The cha- 
racter is small and neat ; great attention has been 
bestowed in correcting the errors of the transcriber, 
and in removing statements of facts which were 
either doubtful or offensive. The Roman faith is 
reprobated wherever it is mentioned ; but the edi* 
iices with which the Franks ornamented the king^ 
doni are described with much admiration though 
with little art. It contains an epitome of the his- 
tory of Facilidas, together with some diffuse obser- 
vations on the reign of Hannes the First. 

The fourth volume is occupied with the annals of 
Yasous Tallak, of Tecla Haimanout the First, of 
Tiflis, and of David the Fourth. The fifth presents 
an account of the government under Bacuffa^ his 
son Yasous the Second, and Joas his grandson, who 
was murdered in the year Mr Bruce entered Abys- 
sinia. The history of Has Michael forms an inte- 
resting episode in the latter portion of the narrative^ 
and fully authenticates the character given of him 
by that celebrated traveller.* 



Bruce) vol. iii. p. 413. The following is a list of the Ethio- 




length 
canon, except the Psalms and several of the Apocrypha. 

II. Two copies of the Gospels in four volumes, two of which are 
in small quarto, answering in size to the two volumes which c(m- 
tain the writings of the Apostles and the rest of the New Testa- 
ment) mentioned in No. I V. 

III. The Synodos or Constitution of the Apostles, beautifiillj 
written, and containing ahout 300 folia. An analysis of this laige 
volume is g^ven hy Ludolf in his Commentarios ad Historiam 
Abyssimae. It forms what is called a kanoun, or positive law of 
the dbiurch, beyond the letter of which the clei^ have no judicial 
powers. 
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The annals of Abyssinia may be divided into 
three great portions. The first comprehends the 
period which elapsed before the interruption of the 
ancient royal race by the successful rebellion of 
Judith^ or Groudit as she is sometimes called ; the 
second embraces the interval during which the 
usurping dynasty exercised the supreme power ; and 
the last extends from the restoration of the line of 
Solomon in the person of Icon Amlac down to the 
present day. 

In regard to the most ancient division^ the light 
of history does not direct our researches much farther 
than to ascertain the names and order of the several 
monarchs who mounted the throne. We have al- 
ready given the list from Menilec to Bazen^ who 
swayed the sceptre at the beginning of the Christian 

IV. The Acts of the Apostles and all the Epistles in our canon, 
with the Revelation of St John, in two small quarto yolumes, uni- 
form with the Gospels before mentioned. 

V. A Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, from Arwd to Ba- 
cufia, with a very curious preface on the law and customs brought 
from Jerusalem by Ibn Hakim the son of Solomon. From Uiis 
preface is extracted the information respecting the great officers of 
the Neg^us, given in the introduction to the history of Abyssinia. 
As the MS. contains a perpetual chronicle of all the princes, from 
Icon Amlac to Bacufia mclusively, it has been of great use in pre- 
serving entire the chain of history, which is broken in the larger 
annals. It consists of about 120 rolia of the quarto size. 

y I. The Kebir Zaneguste or Glory of the Kings, the celebrated 
Book of Azum, described at length in the text. 

VII. The Annals of Abyssinia in five volumes quarto ; the prin- 
cipal source of the history given in the third volume of Bruce's work. 
Of these we have alreaii^ specified the contents. 

VIII. The Synaxar (Xuva^et^ia) or lives of the Ethiopic Saints, 
arranged according to their order in the national calendar, in four vo- 
lumes quarto, most of the idle legends contained in this book are 
translations from the Greek and Coptic. The saints are nothing 
inferior to their western brethren m strength and faith. They 
perform greater miracles, live more ascetic fives, and sufier more 
dreadful martyrdoms, thiui these holy men; all which is nothing 
surprising in the native country of cr^ulity, superstition, and reli* 
gionszeu. 
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era.. From him to Dalnaad^ under whom the go- 
vernment was overthrown^ there were about sixty 
sovereigns^ whose united reigns amount to nearly 
nine hundred and fifty years. For their titles^ which 
could not in any respect prove interesting to the 
general reader^ we willingly refer to the volumes of 
Bruce and Salt^ where they are given at full lengthy 
and with as much precision as could be derived from 
records not every where free from obscurity. 

Judith is said to have been of a Hebrew family, 
the descendant of one of those men of rank in the 
Jewish tribes, who, upon the conversion of the Abys- 
sinians to the Christian faith, withdrew into the 
strong mountains of Samen, where they exercised 
during several generations a separate and independ- 
ent authority. She is described as a woman of 
great beauty and talents, who, inflamed with zeal 
for the religion of her fathers, resolved with the aid 
of her countrymen to subvert the doctrine of Christ 
and destroy the apostate race of Solomon. To a&. 
complish these views, she began by attacking the 
young princes, confined according to national usage 
on the high hill of Damo, and massacred them all^ 
with the exception of an infant, who was conveyed 
into the loyal province of Shoa. The conqueror 
immediately took possession of the throne, and re. 
moved the seat of government to Lasta; where, after 
enjoying supreme power in her own person not less 
than forty years, she transmitted it to her descend- 
ants, who continued to rule over the greater part 
of Abyssinia about the space of three centuries. 

During all this period, and indeed down to the 
year 1255, very little is known respecting the affairs 
of the country. The Arabian authors mention from 
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time to time that the clergy sent to Egypt to have 
an Abuna consecrated^ — that the sceptre had again 
&llen into the hands of a Christian king^ though 
not of the race of Solomon^ — and occasionally indi- 
cate the name and title of the actual monarch. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the 
kingdom was restored to the representative of the 
ancient house^ whose family continued to flourish in 
Shoa^ where indeed their hereditary right had never 
been called in question. This event was accom- 
plished by the interposition of Tecla Haimanout^ a 
native monk of Abyssinia^ who had been raised to 
the episcopate^ and is known as the founder of the 
famous monastery of Devra Libanos. He prevailed 
upon the reigning sovereign to abdicate the throne 
in favour of Icon Amlac^ in virtue of a treaty by 
which it was provided that a portion of land should 
be given to the retiring prince^ — that one-third of 
the kingdom should be ceded for the maintenance 
of the church^-^and that no Abyssinian should there- 
after be elected Abuna^ but that the head of the 
ecclesiastical body should always be named by the 
patriarch of Egypt. The following catalogue is coL 
lected from various chronicles^ and presents at least 
an approximation to the truth of history. 

Icon Amlac, 1255 

Woodem Arad,...^ 1269 

Kttdma Asgud, ) 

Asia As^, 1 1284 

Sen&Asirudy J 

BarAsffud, 1287 

EgbaSion, 1292 

Amda Sion, 1301 

SefArad, 1331 

Grim'a«far6, 1369 

Davids 1369 

Theodoras, 1401 

Isaac, 1402 



Andreas, 1417 

Hesbinaan,. 1424 

Amda Yasous, ^ 

Bedel Nain, [ 1429 

Isba Nain, J 

Zara Jacob, 1434 

Beda Mariam, 1488 

Secunder, bis son 1 u^yo 

AmdaSion, J **'" 

Naod, 1494 

Levana Denghel, | j^ 

Clandilisr 1599 
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..1658 



Menas Adams 

Segued, 

Sertza Dengfael, or^ 

Malac Sefrped, and 

his son I acob) 
Za Denghel, 

Yacob restored,.....*; 1604 

Sodnios, 1607 

Facilidas, 1632 



Yohannis, 1666 

Yasous Tallakr 1680 

Tecla Haimanout,.. 1699 

Theophilosr 1706 

Oustas, 1709 

David, 1714 

Bacuib, 1719 

Yasous, 1729 

Ayto Yoas, 1763 



The fate of the last of these kings has been al- 
ready mentioned. From Mr Salt's volume we have 
derived this supplementary list : 

Adimo) 

Ayto Gualoo^ or £g^ 
wala Sion, who ac- 



cording to the lat- 
est accounts was 
succeeded by Itsa 
Yoas in 1818. 



.2 years 



17-. 



Tecla Haimanout reigned 8 years 

Solomon,... 2 — 

Tecla Geoips, 6 — 

Yasous, 4 — 

Haimanout, 1 — 

Iskias, 6 — 

Beda Mariam, 2 — 

Yonos, two months 

The modem history of Abyssinia is confined to a 
narrative of insurrections and petty wars^ either 
against the general government or among the sub- 
ordinate chiefs themselves. When Mr Bruce re- 
sided there^ the main power was in the hands of 
Has Michael the governor of Tigr6^ who^ while he 
acknowledged a nominal subjection to the king, di- 
rected all the weighty affairs of state. The most 
formidable enemies of the crown were the princes 
of the Galla, who not only claimed a right to be 
heard in all public matters, but occasionally assert* 
ed a degree of independence quite inconsistent with 
monarchical rule. The Kas attempted to gain Po. 
wussen, the chieftain of Begemder, by giving to 
him his grand-daughter in marriage. Festivities 
of the most unrestrained description followed this 
event, which it was expected would secure peace to 
the kingdom, and gratify the more powerful of the 
Oalla tribes. 
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But the gay scenes at Gondar were soon succeed, 
ed by a furious intestine war among the persons by 
whom they were celebrated. Several of the Gralla 
leaders^ among whom was Michael's new relative^ 
united in a conspiracy to destroy him. He escaped 
only by a precipitate retreat into the province of 
Tigr6^ across the swollen stream of the Tacazze. 
The triumphant confederates entered Gondar, and 
set up as king a worthless youth called Sodnios, in 
whose name they administered all the affairs of 
state. Mr Bruce, the adherent of Michael, lost 
all his honours, but was allowed to live unmolested 
with Ozoro Esther and her mother in their palace 
of Koscam. This uneasy situation he sought to vary 
by an attempt to fulfil the grand object of his am-> 
bition; namely, to reach- the sources of the Nile, 
which he was assured were situated in a high pas« 
toral region eastward of the Lake of Dembea. 

The country now to be visited was under the 
sway of Fasil, a rude but powerful Galla chieftain, 
who had promised to protect the traveller, and from 
whom accordingly a favourable reception was expect^ 
ed. He was found in a little tent, wrapt in a lion's 
skin, and sitting upon a handful of straw spread 
on the floor. After the first salutation had passed 
he seemed disposed to take no farther notice of 
him, when Bruce, receiving from his guide a hint 
to speak, reminded the governor of his promises, and 
solicited his permission and aid to visit the source of 
the Abay, the name here given to the Abyssinian 
Nile. Fasil without any ceremony started vari- 
ous objections, in the course of which he allowed 
it to transpire that he considered Franks, as he re. 
proachfully termed them, as little better than boys 
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and women> and unfit to travel in a land of warriors. 
The visiter then burst into a furious passion, loaded 
him with reproaches, boasting that with a handful of 
Europeans he would trample all his bands of naked 
savages in the dust. In the midst of this tirade the 
blood burst from his nose, and his attendants hur. 
ried him out of the tent. No sooner had he cooled, 
than he bitterly repented of the unseasonable intem- 
perance which had apparently cut him off for ever 
from the fondest object of his heart, and on which he 
meant to establish his fame with future ages. It soon 
appeared, however, that this high and fierce bearing 
had been suited to the personage to whom it was 
addressed; for he learned that Fasil was giving 
directions for his proceeding early next morning. 
By daybreak horses wero ready; but the servants 
mounted him on a steed so unruly, that, but for his 
equestrian skill, his life would have been in danger. 
The Galla leader declared himself wholly ignorant 
of this trick, and gave Mr Bruce full liberty to cut 
the groom in pieces. He sent forward with him 
Woldo, a huge half-naked savage, holding a stick, 
which he continually brandished; also a horse, in. 
tended not to be ridden but led before him, and 
which, serving as the credentials of his coming from 
Fasil, would secure him against all violence. The 
animal accordingly met every where the profound- 
est homage, and was only pitied for being employed 
in so mean a service as that of escorting a Frank. 
After passing through Dingleber, which commanded 
a fine view of the Lake Dembea, he saw a band on 
the opposite side of the river, which, Woldo stated, 
belonged to the Jumper, under whose auspices 
they must now place themselves; whispering, that 
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he was the greatest thief and murderer in all the 
country; and on Bruce remonstrating as to this 
choice of a protector^ he added^ " So much the bet- 
ter." With two whistles and a yell he brought fifty 
men to assist in conveying over the baggage^ and 
they found the Jumper busy at his toilet^ rubbing his 
naked body with melted tallow^ and embellishing 
his locks with the entrails of a cow. He was tall^ 
lean^ sharp-faoed^ with small eyes^ and resembling 
somewhat a lank greyhound. He showed no signs 
of curiosity or judgment^ but prodigious bodily ac- 
tivity^ and was accounted the greatest spoiler of all 
the Galla. He recommended them to his brother 
the Lamb^ whom they found encamped in the dry 
bed of a river^ watching the proceedings of a neigh, 
bouring market^ whence^ however^ all had absented 
themselves on his account. He appeared equally 
stupid and indifferent^ though he bestowed much 
courtesy on Fasil's horse. The gentleness of his 
character^ which had procured him this appellative^ 
was shown by his murdering men and children 
only^ and usually sparing the female sex. When 
the party^ after taking leave^ had proceeded a consi- 
derable distance^ they were alarmed by a confusion 
of wild and barbarous cries^ and on looking round 
saw a band of savage horsemen brandishing their 
lances in the air. They put themselves in the best 
possible attitude of defence^ till they heard the cry 
" Fasilali !" This company was under the direction 
of their friend the Lamb^ who^ having heard of their 
being in danger from a party of Agow horse^ had 
galloped up to defend them. Mr Bruce was so much 
pleased with this attention^ that he presented the 
barbarian with a huge piece of raw beef^ in the course 
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of eating vhich he expressed severe disappointment 
at not having met the Agows^ and being thereby 
supplied with an opportunity of showing how dex- 
terously he would have cut them all in pieces. 

The traveller lost no time in following out his 
main object^ and was conducted to the village of 
Geesh^ where the Nile^ as it was termed^ was only 
a scanty rivulet ; and he stepped across it fifty or 
sixty times in triumph. He then viewed^ with still 
higher rapture^ the two fountains which unite in 
forming this celebrated stream. In fact^ however^ 
he laboured under an error; the main source of the 
Egyptian river^ as we have already stated^ not being 
here^ but in a remote part of Africa^ south of Dar- 
f(ir^ and called in its upper course the Bahr el Abiad. 
But that the Abyssinian branch is the Nile had been 
the belief of most geographers in latter times^ and 
nothing could ever induce him to relinquish it. 
He stoutly denies also^ though seemingly on slender 
grounds^ the claim of Paez to be considered the first 
discoverer even of these interesting springs. 

Mr Bruce now returned to Gondar ; on his way 
to which he was hospitably entertained by Shalaka 
Welled Amlac^ a friendly chiefs in his palace^ which 
consisted of one large apartment sufficient to accom- 
modate his wives^ family^ horses^ and mules^ and 
was himg round with trunks of elephants killed 
by his own hand. In the capital our countryman 
was at first ill received; but the fortune of war soon 
enabled Ras Michael to enter that dty and expel 
from it the Galla chiefs. A time of agreeable re- 
laxation was then expected ; but that leader^ now 
triumphant, and enraged at the treachery of many 
of the citizens^ gave full scope to the vindictive 
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propensity which stains his memory. The streets 
streamed with bloody and Mr Brace could not stir 
out without seeing dead bodies lying even in the 
court of the palace. Shuddering with horror^ he 
began anxiously to negotiate for permission to return 
to Europe ; but he was^ in the mean time^ obliged 
to accompany the army to the battle of Serbraxos^ 
where he distinguished himself^ and was rewarded 
with a gold chain and a splendid suit of apparel. 
In that action the Ras's forces kept possession of the 
field; but his loss was so greats while the Galla 
constantly received new reinforcements^ that he was 
compelled to fall back upon Gondar^ where he was 
soon enclosed^ and reduced almost to the state of a 
prisoner. 

Amid these agitations^ the traveller gladly em- 
braced the permission which he at last obtained to 
return home. He passed first through the woods and 
marshes of Ras-el-Feel^ of which he had been made 
the nominal governor. At Tcherkin he was vastly 
surprised to meet his great friend Ozoro Esther^ who 
had with her Tecla Mariam^ the greatest beauty in 
Abyssinia ; and they were soon joined by her son 
Ayto Confu. This party^ like himself^ had retired 
from the disturbed vicinity of the courts and he 
spent a fortnight with them in festivity^ as well as in 
hunting the elephant and rhinoceros^ which abound 
in those vast forests. 

Among the principal characters who figured at 
courts in the camp^ and in the field, none was en- 
titled to higher respect than Kefla Yasous. His 
conduct at the battle of Limjour, where the royal 
troops were thrown into consternation by the ar- 
rival of Fasil, saved the king, and prevented the dis- 
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astrous effects of a bastj retreat. The above por- 
trait is nnderatood to be a &ittuFul likeness of that 
brave warrior, while it represents the head-dress of 
an Abyssisian chief after a Buccessful contest either 
with a persona] or a public enemy. The hom dis- 
played on the forehead will illustrate the allusions 
made in Saered Scripture to the bom of the right. 
eouB, and to the lifting up of the hom on hi^ while 
the proud man gpeaketh with a stiff neck. 

It was in the year 1771 that Mr Bruce left Abys- 
sinia, uncertain as to the effect of recent events on 
the fortunes of his most intimate acquaintances. 
There could be no doubt that the Galla had obtain 
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ed the ascendancy in the capital^ and were now in 
a condition to dictate to the monarchy who held his 
throne at their pleasure. Nor was it till 1805 that 
Mr Salt^ who accompanied Lord Valentia in his 
voyage from India^ made an excursion into that 
country^ and thereby found the means of adding 
somewhat to our knowledge of its actual situation. 

Five years afterwards he was intrusted with a 
mission to the court of Gondar ; but it deserves to 
be noticed^ that on neither occasion was he able to 
penetrate farther than to the northern division of 
Tigr6. He founds however, that all Bruce's great 
friends and enemies, Ras Michael, Ozoro Esther, 
Ayto Gonfu, and Guebra Mascal, were dead. Welled 
Selass6, whom that traveller had known as a pro- 
mising young man of twenty-four, had, on the 
death of the Old Lion, as Michael was called, raised 
himself to the dignity of Ras, and to the govern- 
ment of all the provinces which the other had ruled. 
Meantime Gusho, the Gkdla chief, was master of 
Gondar, and contended with Selass6 for the su- 
preme sway, with the right of nominating a person 
who should bear the empty title of king. 

The enmity between these two potentates was so 
great as to render it impossible to proceed from the 
one to the other, and thus baffled all Mr Salt's at- 
tempts to reach the capital. There remained, in- 
deed, a third division of Abyssinia, consisting of 
the southern provinces of Shoa and Efat, which ap- 
peared still to be governed by a prince descended 
from the ancient royal family. But these districts 
have not been visited by any recent traveller, though 
they imquestionably form one of the finest parts of 
the kingdom, and contain a greater proportion, per- 
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haps^ than any other of the ancient Ethiopian learn- 
ing. It is enough to mention^ however^ that they 
cannot be approached without passing through the 
lands of those barbarous tribes who at present enjoy 
the supreme power in the neighbouring regions. 

During Mr Salt's first visit he was supplied by 
Ligantur Metcha^ a priest of some rank^ with a 
sketch of the political, changes which had taken 
place subsequently to the departure of Bruce. The 
diaracter of Joas, the events of his reign^ and his 
assassination by Ras Michael^ as related by that 
author^ were all fully confirmed. He was succeed- 
ed by Hannes^ who after holding the sceptre only 
five months died of disease, and not by poison as 
it is recorded in the Travels. Tecla Haimanout^ the 
son of that prince, a remarkably fair and handsome 
man, next mounted the throne. He was greatly 
attached to the Ras, who, during his reign, was often 
in a state of open hostility with Fasil of Grojam^ 
whom he beat at the battle of Fagitta, a short time, 
as Metcha remembered, before Bruce came into the 
country. A powerful party was afterwards formed 
against Michael, and Gusho was made Ras ; upon 
which the old warrior retired to his province of Tigr6. 
After governing eight years, Tecla Haimanout was 
driven from his throne by Wordo Wussan (Powus- 
sen), and soon after died in retirement at Waldub. 
ba, leaving one son,' Welled Solomon. 

Upon this vacancy Ayto Solomon, though in 

no respect related to his predecessor, succeeded to 

the throne, supported by the forces of Begemder 

and Gojam. The reign of this prince continued 

only two years, and at his death, Tecla G«orgis, 

brother of Tecla Haimanout, was raised to the sove- 

2 
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reign authority by Confu Adam and Ras Ayto^ vho 
then commanded the provinces of Gojam^ the Agows, 
and Damot. Soon after his accession (1801) died 
Ras Michael in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
and was succeeded in the government of Tigre by 
Welled Gabriel his son. Tecla Georgis^ having 
reigned only five years^ was dethroned, and after 
wandering long through various parts of the coun- 
try, finally retired to the mountains of Waldubba. 
To him succeeded Yasous the Third, who was raised 
to the supreme power by Ras Ayto. The new king 
died of the small-pox after reigning four years, and 
through the united interest of Ayto and Welled Ga- 
briel was replaced by Beda Mariam : the latter of 
these chiefs, a short time afterwards, was slain in 
battle by Ras Ally of Begemder. 

After sitting two years on the throne, Mariam 
was deposed by the Ras just named assisted by the 
Edjow Galla; upon which he went to Samen, where 
he lived under the protection of Ras Gabriel. His 
successor was Ayto Ischias, son of the late Sultan 
Yasous, who, after having enjoyed the sovereignty 
six years, was dethroned by Ras Merrid son of 
Ayto of Gojam, and obliged to flee from his capital. 
In conjunction with this commander, Ras Welled 
Selass^ raised Ayto Solomon son of Tecla Haima- 
nout to the head of affairs ; but he was not able to 
maintain himself in his royal estate though sup- 
ported by the powerful interest of Tigre, for after 
two years he was obliged to seek protection in the 
house of his friend the governor of that province. 

It was now the turn of Begemder to assume the 
superiority, and Ras Iserat accordingly thought 
himself entitled to place Ayto Yunus on the throne. 
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This sovereign^ however^ had not ruled more than 
three months^ when Guxo chi^f of the Edjow Galla 
removed him^ and elevated Ayto Edimo brother of 
Tecla Oeorgis^ who^ having lived bat two yean^ 
was succeeded by Ayto Gualoo^ the monarch whom 
Mr Salt found in possession of power. 

This narrative^ communicated to the traveller^ is^ 
as he himself remarks^ very probably true^ because it 
agrees with the circumstances of the country ; and 
the period of the several reigns taken togeUier ex- 
actly coincides with the time which had elapsed 
since the days of Joas the First. 

It is worthy of remark that the royal jhmily were 
no longer confined to the mountains of Wechn6^ 
this custom having been some years abolished. They 
now lived in a state of dependence on the chiefs <^ 
the several provinces. 

Welled Gabriel the son of Michael commanded 
in Tigr6 eight years^ after which Guebra Mascal 
was appointed by Tecla Gkiorgis ; but the latter had 
scarcely taken possession of his province when he 
was attacked by Welled Selasse, then at the head 
of an army in Enderta^ who seized his person^ and 
after keeping him some time in confinement gave 
him a village, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. Selass^ was master of Tigr6 at the period un- 
der our consideration^ and^ as we shall afterwards 
find^ he continued to enjoy it many years. 

At the departure of Mr Salt from Abyssinia in 
1805^ he left behind him a sailor belonging to the 
Antelope whose name was Pearce^ and who^ hav- 
ing deserted from one of his Majesty's ships^ and 
wounded a soldier on duty at Bombay^ preferred 
the choice of a new country to the hazard of punish. 
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ment and disgrace at home. He had spent five 
years among the half-civilized natives of Tigr^^ 
sometimes imder the protection of the Ras^ who had 
promised to befriend him^ and occasionally trusting 
to his own resources^ when his patron, in the cha- 
racter of British envoy to the Abyssinian emperor^ 
t^peared again in the Red Sea. The adventurous 
mariner^ who had not neglected to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the language and manners of 
the people, proved extremely useful to Mr Salt in his 
attempt to penetrate through the rebellious provin- 
ces in order to deliver to his imperial highness the 
letter and presents with which he was charged. He 
communicated at the same time a short account of 
the occurrences which had taken place during his 
residence in that strange land. He does not conceal 
that his turbulent and restless disposition frequently 
made him forfeit the countenance of his superiors^ 
and even reduced him to great distress; but his 
zeal^ courage, and ability, whenever an opportunity 
occurred for their exercise, never failed to restore 
him to the approbation of the prince as well as to 
the full enjoyment of all his privileges. 

An occasion of this nature presented itself in 
March 1807^ when a powerful league was formed' 
by several of the most formidable chiefs in the inte- 
rest of Ras Michael's &mily for the destruction 
of Welled Selass^. The latter^ indeed, raising a 
powerful army, quickly reduced the insurgents to 
unqualified submission; but while the negotia- 
tions for peace were going on a plot was formed 
by some of the confederates to bum the Ras in his 
quarters at Adowa, where in the full confidence 
of victory he lay at some distance from his troops. 
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and very slenderly attended. The scheme had 
nearly succeeded^ and part of the hailding was al«- 
ready in a blaze^ when Pearce^ who was encamp- 
ed with the army outside of the town^ being 
awakened by the glare of lights seized his musket^ 
and hastening to the spot^, rushed undauntedly 
through the flames to the assistance of the old man. 
The fire was soon extinguished and the conspirators 
punished. The Englishman was inunediately re* 
placed in the good graces of the governor^ who in. 
creased his pay^ gave him a white mule as a mark 
of distinction^ and appointed him to a situation of 
trust and honour. 

But the jealousy of his enemies and his own im- 
petuous temper quickly occasioned an absolute rup- 
ture between him and the Eas ; upon which he threat- 
ened to go over to his great rival Gojee ; a menace 
which so incensed the aged ruler that he 'told Pearce, 
though he would prevent his putting that plan in 
execution^ he might go any where else he thought 
proper provided he never appeared in his presence 
again. In consequence of this dispute he left An- 
talo^ and for some time led a wandering life in dif- 
ferent districts of Abyssinia^ till he heard that Wel- 
led was on the point of being once more attacked 
by the Galla^ under the furious leader whose name 
has just been specified. This intelligence made him 
forget his quarrel ; and^ accordingly^ collecting what 
forces he was able to muster^ he directed his march 
towards the capital of TigrL 

On his arrival, we are told, many of the chiefs 
expressed their astonishment at seeing him, and 
strongly urged him not to venture into the presence 
of Selass§; but Pearce, proudly conscious of the 
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motives that had prompted him to return^ felt no 
Apprehension, and requested an audience, to which 
he was instantly admitted. As he approached 
the old Ras^ he thought he saw, as he himself ex. 
presses it, something pleasant in his countenance, 
as he turned to one of his officers and said, pointing 
to the English sailor, " Look at that man ! he came 
to me a stranger about five years ago, and not being 
satisfied with my treatment left me in great anger; 
hut now that I am deserted by some of my friends, 
and pressed upon by my enemies, he is come to fight 
by my side." He then with tears in his eyes de- 
sired Pearce to sit down, ordered a cloth of the best 
quality to be thrown over his shoulders, and gave 
him a mule and a handsome allowance for his sup- 
port. 

Nor did this enthusiastic volunteer belie the ex. 
pectations that were entertained of him. Soon after, 
wards the Ras, having assembled his army, marched 
i^inst the barbarian foes who had attempted to 
take him at disadvantage. After some skirmishing, 
mixed with a show of negotiation, Oojee shifted his 
ground to the plains of Marzella, which he had de- 
termined should be the scene of battle, while the 
other took his station near the sources of the Ta- 
oazze. A last effort was tried by the Ras for an 
accommodation, which was haughtily rejected by 
the Galla chieftain, and both parties prepared for a 
decisive engagement. In the action which ensued 
Selass6 appears to have arranged his forces with 
considerable skill ; but an impetuous charge on his 
centre made by the savage followers of Gojee com- 
pelled it to give way. Enraged at the sight Welled 
called for his fiivourite horse; which being held back 
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by his officers^ who felt anxious for his personal 
safety^ he urged his mule forward and galloped into 
the front ; where^ by his conspicuous appearance and 
gallant demeanour^ he quickly infused fresh energy 
into his troops^ and retrieved the fortune of the field. 
On this critical occasion Pearce was among the first 
to advance; and the Ras^ seeing him in the thick of 
the fight^ cried out^ '^Stop^ stop that madman!" 
But he called in vain; for the other dashed on^ 
killed at one blow a QMa, chief who was pressing 
forward at the head of his men^ and by his courage 
throughout the day gained the admiration of all 
around him. Gojee himself escaped with difficulty, 
and his whole army was totally routed. In the 
course of many desperate enterprises in which theRas 
was engaged subsequently to this celebrated victory, 
Pearce, who always accompanied him, had several 
opportunities of distinguishing himself, and of esta. 
blishing a high character for intrepidity and conduct. 
The fiicts now stated are the substance of the 
communication made by this singular man to Mr 
Salt^ during his residence in Abyssinia as envoy 
from the British crown. Mr Pearce, who had re- 
solved still to remain in the country, was joined by 
Mr Coffin, supercargo of the ship in which the am* 
bassador went out. The former was earnestly re- 
quested by his learned friend to keep a regular jour, 
nal of passing occurrences, and more especially of 
the adventures in which he himself might be en- 
gaged, — a request with which he complied to the 
utmost of his power. That diary is now in the 
hands of the public, and affi>rds to the European 
reader the only means of knowing what took place 
in Abyssinia subsequently to the year 1810. 
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The political incidents which diversify the nar- 
rative of the seaman are not of sufficient interest to 
engage the attention of the general reader. Welled 
Selass6 found it necessary to he almost constantly in 
the fields to check the ravages or defeat the preten. 
sions of some amhitious chief. It would seem^ in- 
deed^ that at one period the Ahyssinian monarchy 
was on the very point of dissolution^ and ahout to 
be parcelled out among a number of princes or local 
governors^ according to the amount of the forces 
which they could muster under their respective ban- 
ners. The Galla in particular^ to whom war is 
pastime and plunder one of the legitimate means of 
subsistence, never ceased their incursions into the 
territory of the more civilised inhabitants ; for al. 
though they were frequently beaten by the troops of 
Tigre, their ranks were never permanently thinned 
nor their spirits broken. Pearce relates, that the kings 
living at one time during his stay in the country 
were as follows : — Tecla Georgis, in Waldubba ; Itsa 
Ischias, in Grondar ; Ay to Gualoo, then on the throne 
in that dty; Itsa Yoas, likewise in the capital; Itsa 
Yonas, in Gojam ; and Beda Mariam, in Samen. 
They are aU, he adds, related to each other, and, as 
they boast, descended from the true race of Menilec; 
'^ but the kings of Abyssinia have so many wives from 
far and near that it makes it difficult to determine 
to whom the crown should descend, and this point 
is generally decided more by might than by right."* 

In the month of May 1816 Has Welled Selasse 
breathed his last, leaving the province in a very dis- 
tracted condition. His death was kept secret from the 
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people^ every one beingsensibleof the calamities which 
would follow. *' Welleta Tisral began to scream and 
lament^ which would have given the alarm had not 
one of the slaves knocked her down senseless^ and 
threatened her life if she even sobbed. Every thing 
was carried away by stealth to the giddam of 
Temben ; and on the second night after his death 
his body was wrapped up in a clean clothe and^ as 
if stolen^ was taken by the slaves^ Mr Coffin^ and 
Buggerunde Tusfu^ over the wall of his garden to 
the church where they had already opened the grave 
of his brother Manasse. Allicar Barh^ and the 
Abuna were informed of the event; but before 
they arrived the others had taken up the bones of 
Manasse^ which were in a great coffin made out of 
the door of his house when he died in December 
1809. The Ras*s body was put beneath^ and Ma- 
nasse*s bones then laid on the top."* 

The two following years were spent in sangui- 
nary struggles for the government of Tigr6^ which 
appears to have been more highly valued than the 
jurisdiction of the king. This great object was at 
length obtained by Subegadls^ a brave intelligent 
young man^ whose elevation had been predicted by 
Mr Salt^ to whom he was intimately known. He 
is in stature about five feet ten inches^ broad shoul- 
dered^ and his whole frame partaking of that iron- 
like and sinewy character which denotes the true 
child of the hills^ and enables him to endure with- 
out inconvenience the most arduous exertions and 
the severest privations. His countenance is hand- 
some, a little inclining to the Eoman ; his teeth are 

* Pearce^ toL ii p. 84. 
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white and regular ; his hair is jet black and in pro- 
fusion^ and^ which is very remarkable in that coun- 
try^ his large expressive penetrating eye is of a dark, 
gray. His complexion^ as well as that of his family^ 
is fair for an Abyssinian^ and indeed he sometimes 
makes it his boast that he is descended from white 
people^ — a circumstance which the great antiquity 
of his race renders by no means improbable. 

From the nature of his pursuits^ it was not to be 
expected that his habits should have been distin- 
guished by a very rigid morality. But the Ras^ a 
little time before Mr Coffin left the country^ when he 
had become settled in his government^ began to de- 
vote his thoughts seriously to religious subjects. He 
dismissed all his wives wiwa handsome provision^ 
except the daughter of Hilier Mariam whom he had 
recently married^ and to confirm 6is promise of re- 
maining faithful to her received the sacrament at 
the church of Axum. The last accounts obtained 
from Abyssinia left Subegadis preparing for a march 
to Grondar to establish his power in that quarter of 
the country; and^ as nearly all the principal chiefs in 
that neighbourhood wero dead and their armies dis- 
persed^ it is moro than probable that he accomplish- 
ed his purpose^ and perhaps placed himself on the 
imperial throne.* 

Ayto Gualoo, the nominal sovereign of the ejoi- 
pire^ died in May 1818^ a short time before Pearce 
sailed for Egypt. He was suceeded by his brother 
Itsa Yoas^ who was anointed and crowned on 
the 14th of June under the protection of the Ras 
Guxo^ who thought fit to prefer him to all his ne- 
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phews^ the sons of the late monarchy who^ says 
Peaice^ ^^ are a wild and ivretched set" But as 
Suhegadis rose to power through a different interest, 
it is very prohable, as we have already suggested, 
that he may have deposed King Yoas^ and seized the 
soq>tre either for his own hand or for that of some 
dependent prince whom he has been pleased to ho- 
nour. 

Leaving the history of Abyssinia we return to the 
Valley of the Upper Nile, the annals of which ac- 
quire a peculiar interest at the very moment when 
all chaimels of information respecting the other are 
obstructed. We have elsewhere mentioned the expe- 
dition into Nubia and Sennaar under the command 
of Ishmael Pasha, whose steps we followed with the 
view of extending our geographical knowledge of 
those remote countries. It was, we are told, the »n- 
Ntion of Mohammed Ali to possess all the banks 
and islands of the Egyptian river, and to be master 
of all who drink of its waters from its sources to the 
Mediterranean. His plans of conquest are said to 
have even comprehended Abyssinia ; but it is un- 
derstood he relinquished his designs against that 
kingdom in consequence of a formal assurance that 
an attack on a Christian state so situated would 
probably involve him with the British government 
He therefore determined to limit his conquests, to 
Dongola, Dar-Sheygya, Berber, Shendy^ Kordofan, 
Darfiir, and Sennaar. 

The army, which amounted to about ten thousand 
men, included the natives of various countries,-^— 
Turks, both European and Asiatic, Arabs, Bedouins, 
and Moggrebins. Departing from Cairo in the sum- 
mer of 1820^ Ishmael pursued his march without 
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Opposition to New Dongols^ whidi he found evacu- 
ated by the Mamlonks^ who had some months b^ 
fore retired to Shendy. He next advanced into the 
territory of the Sheygyans^ a people famed for their 
love of liberty, and celebrated among the snrround^i 
ing tribes as most vigilant and successful warriors. 
They acknowledged the authority of two chiefs or 
meleks, whose names were Shoous and Zibarra; 
the former of whom ruled the kingdom of Merawe, 
while the latter exercised the sovereignty of the lower 
district, the capital of which w Hannech. 

After a vain attempt at negotiation the pasha re- 
solved on an appeal to arms. The first skirmish 
appears to have taken place near Old Dongola, 
where Ishmael, some of his officers, and a few sol- 
diers, were suddenly attacked by those brave horse- 
men of the desert. The assailants were soon re- 
pulsed; but a more serious action followed in the 
course of a few days in the vicinity of Korti, whi- 
ther the Sheygyans had retreated. On this occasion 
the Egyptian commander had with him only six 
hundred cavalry, some mounted Bedouins, but no 
cannon. The enemy advanced to the charge with 
great fury and uttering loud screams. The Arabs, 
who rode on dromedaries, and were indifferently 
armed, could not withstand the impetuosity of tl:^ 
onset. They were driven back on the main body 
in great disorder ; but at this critical moment the 
son of Mohammed Ali ordered his more regular 
troops to check the conquerors by a volley of carbines 
and pistols. The conflict was no longer doubtful. 
The barbarians fled in dismay, while such of them 
as fought on foot fell on their &ces, holding their 
shields over their heads, and imploring mercy. 
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Mr Waddington relates^ that the Sheygyans are 
singularly fearless in attack^ and ride up to the very 
faces of their enemy ivith levity and gayety of heart 
as to a festival^ or with joy as if to meet firiends from 
whom they had been long separated. They then 
give the salam " peace be with you/' — ^the peace of 
death which is to attend the lance that instantly 
follows the salutation : mortal thrusts are given and 
received with the words of love upon the lips. This 
contempt of life^ this mockery of what is most fear- 
ful^ is peculiar to themselves^ — ^the only people to 
whom arms are playthings^ and war a sporty — 
who among their enemies seek nothing but amuse- 
ment^ and in death fear nothing but repose.* 

But the result of the affair at Korti appeared in 
the submission of several of the inferior chiefs, and 
in the surrender of their strongholds. The pasha 
continued his march into the province of Sheygya, 
where Melek Shoous had collected the whole force 
of the republic with the determination of risking 
another battle. The position selected by the bar. 
barian was extremely advantageous, and which, had 
there been no difference in the arms used by the 
contending hosts, would probably have secured to 
him a decisive victory. But the mass of peasantry 
whom he had dragged or induced into the field had 
no other weapons than lances, shields, and two-edged 
swords ; and they were placed in the front, rather 
to receive and exhaust the shot of the Egyptians, 
than to maintain any effectual resistance in the mo- 
ment of attack. The pasha posted his troops paral- 
lei to the enemy, placing the greater part of his horse- 

• Travels, p. 98. 
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men opposite to the open ground between the moun* 
tain and the river, and poshing the artillery a little 
in advance. The natives, uttering loud cries and 
brandishing their lances, rushed forward ; and many 
of the infantry, with no other arms than those al- 
ready described, threw themselves upon the cannon, 
and were blown to atoms. 

The deibperate courage of these wretched peasants, 
says the American officer, was astonishing; they 
advanced more than once to the muzzles of the 
pieces, and wounded some of the artillerymen in 
the very act of loading them. But after feeling 
the effects of a few rounds, which dashed hprse and 
man to pieces, they fled in dismay, leaving their 
foot-soldiers '^ to be rode over and shot down by our 
cavalry, who destroyed many hundreds of them in 
the pursuit. I say ^ shot down,' for the sabre was 
found an unavailing weapon, as these people are so 
adroit in the management of their shields that they 
parried every stroke. I have seen upon the field 
where this battle was fought several shields that 
had not less than ten or fifteen sabre-cuts, each ly- 
ing upon the dead body of the man who carried it, 
and who had evidently died by two or three balls 
shot into him. The soldiers have told me that they 
had frequently to empty their carabine and pistols 
upon one man before he would fall."* 

This unusual valour or military fanaticism has 
been ascribed to an assurance given by the magi- 
cians, that the armies of Sheygya should prove in- 
vulnerable in the presence of the invaders. These 
wizards supplied the men with heaps of consecrated 

< I '■ ■ , ■■ 

* NarratiTe of Expedition, p. 84 
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du8t^ the sprinkling of which on their persons nvas 
to produce the desired effect; and hence they ad- 
vanced against the Egyptian line rather in the atti- 
tude of dancing than of fightings with countenances 
expressive of the utmost confidence and derision.* 
But heing so miserably deceived by the charms 
in which they had been taught to put their trusty 
they inflicted a dreadful vengeance on the authors 
of them ; for their first act after the battle was to 
put to death the whole race of necromancers^ and 
even to destroy the village where they dwelt. 

It is a singular fact that the pasha had not one 
man killed in this action, and only one officer and 
sixteen men wounded; and these, with scarcely 
any exception, in the back, the natural consequence 
of their manner of fighting. They discharge all 
their fire-arms, and then retire into the rear to re- 
load, while the second and succeeding ranks are 
firing; when loaded they advance again, and there- 
fore, after the first round, the whole is a scene of 
confusion. The Sheygya left six hundred men on 
the field of battle, and they were allowed to remain 
unburied where they fell. Nor did Melek Shoous 
and his cavalry discontinue their flight till they 
reached the territory of Shendy, leaving their nu- 
merous castles, dependent villages, and a rich beau- 
tiful country, in the hands of the conqueror. 

Ishmael, it is said, exerted himself to save the 
flying enemy, and succeeded in preserving some of 
the infantry, chiefly Nubians ; being inhabitants of 
that part of Dongola which was tributary to the 
Sheygyans, and attached to their army, perhaps more 

* L]£b and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, voL ii p^ 374. 
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by force thanfrom inclination. Whatever truth there 
may be in this statement, it is admitted by every 
historian of his campaign, that he conducted him- 
self with great generosity towards the daughter of the 
Melek Zibarra, who fell into his hands either in the 
field or while attempting to escape from her father's 
residence after the defeat. At all events, his treat- 
ment of this barbarian princess was very noble ; for 
when presented to him, though said to be young 
end beautiful, instead of availing himself of the 
rights of conquest, he ordered her to be richly dress- 
ed, and a camel provided for her, and that she should 
be conducted back immediately to her parent. The 
latter, upon the first sight of her Egyptian ornaments, 
turned away his face, and asked if she had submit, 
ted to be dishonoured ; but when she told him the 
truth, he embraced her and seemed disposed to make 
no farther resistance to the young victor, who had 
so wisely respected the domestic virtues.* 

Resistance was soon subdued by the superior arms 
and discipline of the Turkish army. The cannon- 
shot, and more especially the destructive effects of 
the shells, taught the brave Sheygyans that courage 
alone* could not save them from the bondage with 
which they were threatened. Yet even in this case, 
as Mr Waddington remarks, their terrors were de- 
rived firom their superstition. A shell was thrown 
into one of the castles, where it rolled and bounded 
from side to side, as if endowed with the faculty of 



* « When our troops approached the castle of Melek ZibarrB) 
his dauffhteri a girl of about fifteen, fled in such haste that she 
droppeaone of her sandals, which I have seen. It was a piece of 
wonunanship as well wrought as any thing of the kiod could be even 
in E\aop6,'"~^Narrative9 p. 85. 
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8elf.motion ; and the natives collecting around it^ 
were much amused with its appearance until it burst 
and wounded several of them. Then they fled^ ex- 
daiming that the " spirits of hell were come against 
them and were too strong for them/' To the last 
they had no fear of man or his inventions ; but, 
astounded by the power and novelty of the means 
employed to destroy them, they came to the hope, 
less conclusion, that a supernatural agency of the 
most malignant kind had conspired with their mor- 
tal foes to complete their subjection. 

Cailliaud, in describing the conflict to which we 
now allude, maintains that the barbarians were 
drunk. Some of them, says he, threw themselves 
on the weapons of the enemy, holding in their 
hand a vessel full of an intoxicating ;^liquor, and 
appeared as joyful as if employed at a feast. Others 
cast dust at tiie heads of the Turks as a mark of their 
contempt; while a third party saluted them as 
brethren and friends.* Perhaps the dust mentioned 
by the French traveller might be the charmed earth 
vdiich the wizards had prepared, as the means of se- 
curing to' their countrymen a cheap and certain vic- 
tory over their invaders. 

The fiiry and avarice of the conquerors occasioned 
many atrocities which, it is maintained, their com- 
mander could not altogether prevent ; though the 
great number of ears and even of heads sent to 
Cairo indicate that his consent had accompanied 
someof the worst scenes which disgraced his triumph. 
Usage alone, says Cailliaud, could excuse the pasha 
for having encouraged so many frightful mutilations. 

* Voyage a Meroe, tome iL pw 58. 
7 
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Those shameful trophies were despatched by him to 
his &ther as a testimony of his brilliant success. 

Giovanni Finati, who with the artist Linant 
employed by Mr Bankes followed the path of the 
Egyptian army^ confirms beyond all question the 
remarks of Cailliaud. The exasperation of the sol- 
diers at having been so gallantly opposed^ and their 
greediness of plunder or reward^ drove them to hor- 
rible excesses and outrages ; so that it was no won- 
der that a single victory did not suffice^ and that 
a high-spirited people continued to do all they could 
against their (^pressors. The signs of this^ he adds^ 
were but too visible ; '' for half the natives whom 
we met^ many even of the women, were deprived 
of one or both of their ears, others mutilated in their 
limbs ; while bones and carcasses, and hovels that 
had been burnt, ware every where to be seen by the 
way." The persecution seemed, in fact, to have 
been carried almost to extermination. The whole 
district was laid waste, and thereby reduced, at least 
for the time, to a sullen obedience. 

Before we leave the people of Sheygya we may 
repeat the tribute which has usually been bestowed 
on their hospitality and literature ; qualities hardly 
to be expected among tribes whose doom it was to 
live by their swords. Burckhardt assures us that 
they are renowned for their kindness to strangers, 
and that the person of their guest or companion is 
held sacred. If a traveller possesses a friend among 
them, and has been plundered on the road, his pro^ 
perty will be recovered even if it has been taken by 
the king himself. They all speak Arabic exclusively, 
and many of them write and read it. Their learned 
men are held in great respect by them ; they have 
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flcfaools wherein all the sciences are taught which 
form the course of Mohammedan study^ math^na- 
tics and astronomy excepted. " I have/' says he, 
" seen books copied at Merawe^ written in as fine a 
hand as that of the scribes of Cairo." They are also 
famous for various kinds of manufactures, especially 
for a superior description of mat, in which they sur- 
pass all the natives of Mahass and Dongola.* 

We have elsewhere delineated the march of the 
pasha from Shendy to the tenth degree of latitude ; 
describing his reception at Sennaar, and the various 
success which attended his exertions against the na- 
tives of the hill-country beyond El Querebyn and 
Fazoglo. After passing Dar-Sheygya he met no 
enemy who could oppose him in regular combat, 
although his progress was occasionally checked by 
the mountaineers in the east and south, whose rocks 
he invaded in i^earch of gold. 

In regard to Ibrahim his brother, who command- 
ed the army whose object it was to explore the un. 
known regions on the banks of the Bahr el Abiad, 
we are not in possession of any more minute details 
than were communicated to Cailliaud by M. Asphar, 
a Coptic surgeon who had accompanied the expe- 
dition. We learn generally that, after a march of 
fourteen days from the Bahr el Azrek or Nile of 
Abyssinia, the troops under Toussoun Bey arrived 
at Dinka, a town situated on the White River, 
about the eleventh degree of latitude, or nearly in 
the parallel of Fazoglo. As to the manners and 
usages of the inhabitants, we find not that they dif- 
fer materially from those of the tribes farther to the 



Burckhardt's Travels, p. 66. 
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north. The stream is described as being very broad 
at that point; but its precise dimensions are not 
stated by the physician^ whose curiosity did not 
extend to such matters. Upon inquiry^ the natives 
assured the Turks that the negroes who possess 
the countries beyond them are cannibals^ and em- 
ploy poisoned arrows in battle; and that on the 
western side of the river there are other negroes^ 
called Shillooks^ not less barbarous. Having spent 
eight days at the town already mentioned^ the troops 
returned by the way of £1 Querebyn to Sennaar^ 
which they reached some time before the division 
under Ishmael had concluded their campaign in the 
neighbourhood of Singueh. 

The long absence of the army^ added to a suc- 
cession of unfavourable rumours that were circu- 
lated by the disaffected^ had disposed some of the 
chiefs near the junction of the rivers to make an 
attempt to throw off the yoke which had been so 
violently imposed. Certain examples of severity^ 
deemed necessary by the pasha^ contributed also not 
a little to inflame their minds. But the following 
occurrence accelerated the rupture^ and paved the 
way for the melancholy fate which terminated the 
career of Ishmael. With the view of raising a sup- 
ply of provisions or money^ he insisted on Nimir^ the 
tributary melek of Shendy, to meet his cousin who 
ruled on the opposite bank^ with whom he had been 
some time at variance, and into whose company 
he had made a vow never to enter. This excuse 
however^ was treated with disdain, and he was com- 
manded to attend. The melek reluctantly complied ; 
but when a large demand was made on his territory^ 
he boldly observed that the whole country was 
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mined, and could not possibly meet such a claim. 
The pasha checked him with great haughtiness, and 
even struck him across the fiioe with his pipe. A 
common interest and offended pride now reconciled 
the cousins, and made them act in concert with 
equal promptitude and secrecy. Ishmael's quarters 
were at Shendy, though this fetal conference had 
taken place on the opposite bank, where his retinue 
and guard were very small, occupying merely a 
few huts and tents. There was indeed a detach- 
ment of troops at no great distance ; but it was 
agreed between the confederates that, while Nimir 
should attack the pasha and his personal att^idants, 
the other should fall upon the soldiers, or at least 
keep them in check. That very night, accordingly, 
each of them contrived to collect a considerable 
force ; and no sooner did the melek hear the firing 
begin at Mettamat, where the advanced guard was 
stationed, than he slew the sentinels who surround, 
ed the cottage where their commander slept, and 
immediately heaped up a pile of straw and brush, 
wood which he set on fire. Alarmed by the dread- 
ful situation in which he found himself placed, Ish. 
mael sprung to his feet, and seizing a sabre endea- 
voured to force his way through the flames ; but 
Nimir, who longed for the opportunity of wiping 
away the stain which had been inflicted on his 
honour, was ready to strike the blow, and slew him 
with his own hand. Surprise on the one part, and 
ferocity on the other, afforded little time for resist- 
ance ; and in a brief space, accordingly, not a single 
Egyptian soldier was left alive in Shendy or the 
neighbouring districts. 

Cailliaud, who had already left the country, was 
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supplied with some details relative to this tragical 
event. He tells us that the pasha's medical offi- 
cer^ a native of Greece^ was spared at the first, but 
only that he might afterwards he subjected to a 
more cruel death. The barbarians began by ex. 
tracting all his teeth, which they divided among the 
several chiefe of the province, who sewed them care* 
fully in little leather bags to wear on their persons 
as a species of amulet; for, in the opinion of these 
superstitious people, the possessor of a physician's 
tooth has no malady to fear. Having completed 
this cruel operation, they deprived their victim of 
life. 

The ruler of Egypt, informed of the unhappy 
destiny which had befallen his favourite Ishmael, 
gave orders to Mohammed Bey, his daughter's 
husband, who was then serving in Kordofan, to iiu 
flict on the people of Shendy a suitable punishment 
for their treachery. Nimir and his accomplices 
had indeed taken flight, and sought refuge in Dar- 
fur ; but the great body of his subjects, who were 
necessarily ignorant of the plot, could not remove 
themselves from the fury of the avenger. Nor did 
the son-in-law of Ali, who was noted for cruelty 
of disposition, fsAl to discharge with the utmost 
punctuality the office which was intrusted to him. 
Passing the White River, he marched by Seimaar 
into Shendy, where he found innumerable victims 
to sacrifice to the manes of the murdered general. 
His excessive rigour, however, produced the effect 
which always arises from a similar policy. An in- 
surrection took place in all the conquered districts, 
from Singueh to the Lower Nubia, which not only 
weakened the influence of £gypt among the native 
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rulers^ but has created additional obstacles either to 
a successful negotiation or to a permanent conquest.* 
Mohammed Ali has not since made any farther 
attempt on the countries beyond the Cataracts. His 
expectations as to gold and precious stones were 
entirely disappointed; while in regard to slaves^ 
whether for domestic purposes or for recruits to his 
black regiments^ he finds that there is greater eco- 
nomy in dealing with the traders from Kordofan 
and Darfiir, than in sending an expedition of ten 
thousand soldiers into their perilous deserts. The 
affairs of Greece and of Syria have now more im- 
portance in his eyes; and Ibrahim^ whose health 
gave way under the parching sun and pestilential 
exhalations of Sennaar^ has since distinguished his 
military talents in the fields of the Morea^ imder 
the walls of the celebrated Ptolemais^ and on the 
plains of Damascus. 

. * Cailliaudy tome iiL p. 337. GioTanni Finati, toL u. pw 418. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Architectural Monuments of Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Rule for determining the Antiquity and Filiation of ancient States 
— Connexion between Egypt, Ethiopia, and India Excayated 

. Temples — Girah^, Seboua, and Derr— Different Orders of Archi- 

. tecture— Temple of Osiris at Ebsamboul— Labours of Belzoni, 
Irby, and Mangles — Magnificence of Interior, and Description 
of the various Halls — Discoveries of Mr Bankes — Visit of 

- Defturdar Bey— Sir F. Henniker — Temple of Isis — Cave of Ele- 
phanta — ^Temples of Salsette and EUora — Comparison with those 
of Ethiopia — ^Temples of Soleb, of Kalabshe, and Dondour — 
Opinion of 6au — Mixed Greek and Egyptian Forms — ^Gebel el 
Berkal — Principal Temple there— Pyramids — El Belial — Fn^ 

■ gress in the Arts — Succession of Buildings — Meroe — Brace, 
Straboy Cailliaud— Assour — Pyramids — M. Ruppel — Naga and 
Messoura — Laige Temple — Ofonionof M. Heeren — Of Cailliaud 
— Ruins at Mandeyr and Kely — Constitution c£ Government at 
Meroe — Its Termination — Remains at Axum — Obelisk — Errors 
of Bruce — Corrections by Salt — Axum-Inscription — Adulis — 
Inscription — Cosmas — Reference to Dr Vincent — Luxor and 
Karnac — Sacred Ship— Bond of Religion — Lineage of the Gods 
— Hebrew Tribes — Decline of Learning in Ethiopia. 

In the absence of written records there can be no 
doubt that the arts, more especially those which are 
connected with religion, are our best guide in trac- 
ing the affiliation and relative antiquity of early 
nations. Various circumstances, it is acknowledged, 
constantly interfere to diminish the accuracy of all 
such, calculations as have no other basis, and to 
weaken our confidence in the most cautious infe- 
rences to which we are led by the researches of the 
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mere archaeologist. This ambiguity applies in a 
particular manner to the deductions of authors re>- 
specting the period during which any class of monu- 
ments may be supposed to have been erected. But 
it will not be denied, at the same time, that where- 
ever we find a striking similarity in the works^ the 
habits, the opinions, and the taste of ancient com- 
munities, we may safely admit the conclusion that 
there must have been some intercourse between 
them. 

Proceeding on this broad principle, every one who 
has examined the remains of Eastern kingdoms has 
been struck with the conviction that the people of 
Egypt, of Nubia, and of India, have derived their 
notions of religious architecture from the same source. 
In all the three countries are beheld similar exca- 
vations in the living rock, carried to an immense 
extent, and decorated with colossal figures; huge 
masses of building raised above ground, and dis- 
playing a profusion of statuary and carving ; and 
also those monolithic shrines, or chambers cut out 
in a single stone, which seem to defy all the me- 
chanical powers that modern invention has sup- 
plied to the arts. That the land of the Pharaohs 
was indebted to Ethiopia for the rudiments, and 
perhaps even for the finished patterns, of architec- 
tural skill, is no longer questioned by any writer 
whose studies have qualified him to form a judg- 
ment. Gau, whose splendid work on Nubia has 
accomplished every thing which the antiquary could 
desire, hesitates not to maintain as one of his first 
principles, that the country just named was the 
cradle of Egyptian architecture, and that its mo- 
numents embrace the whole period during which 
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this art flourished in the latter. In other words, he 
states that all the architecture of Egypt has its types 
in the buildings of Nubia, from the first rude effort 
to cut a temple in the rock to the construction of 
those detached edifices which were afterwards erected 
under the government of the Greeks and Romans.* 

When we consider the troglodyte habits of the 
natives in all hot climates, the eagerness with 
which, by retiring into caverns, they shun the al- 
ternate plagues of the solar beams and the drench, 
ing rain, we shall not be surprised to learn that they 
prepared, in similar recesses, a dwelling for their gods 
and a convenient asylum for the rites of their reli- 
gion. At a later period, when they began to enjoy 
the blessings of security and wealth, and had opened 
their minds to the sentiments of taste, they appear 
to have added to their excavated temples the orna- 
ment of a portico, a propylon, and sometimes even 
to have hewn down the face of the mountain itself 
into the form of a splendid building. The progress 
of a corresponding refinement has been traced both in 
India and Nubia. We may distinguish, says Gau, 
in the architectural history of this period three great 
epochs : the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
sides of hills ; the second those which are detached 
from the rock-cut chambers, but retain the colossal 
masses of the primitive type ; and the third embraces 
the small edifices of MaJiarraga, Oartaas, Dondour, 
and several structures in Egypt. 

In laying before our readers some account of the 
monuments, which continue to perpetuate the genius 
and power of the ancient inhabitants of the Upper 

* Gau*8 Nubiay Preface. British Museum, p. 130. 
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NUe^ we shall follow the line of research suggested 
by the distinguished author to whom we have just 
referred^ and describe them according to the sim- 
plicity of their formation, which, under the light 
they are now contemplated, is equivalent to their 
comparative age. 

We may however remark in the outset, that al- 
though Gau, as a professional writer, has the merit 
of reducing to scientific principles the distinguishing 
features of the several orders of building, the notion 
of measuring their relative antiquity by a reference 
to the simplicity of their structure had suggested 
itself to other authors on more general grounds. 
Waddington, for example, discovered at Gebel el 
Berkal two temples, which, from being excavated in 
the solid rock and having only their exterior cham- 
bers formed of masonry, resemble those of 6irsh6, 
Seboua, and Derr. The smaller of the two has six 
halls or apartments, five of which are cut in the 
body of the mountain ; while the other, which con- 
stitutes the entrance and is thirty-six feet square, 
stands oi^ an artificial stone foundation, by means 
of which it is elevated to the height of the rock 
wherein the former are hollowed out. For the di- 
mensions of the temple and of its subordinate parts 
we refer to the original work, where they appear 
to be given with much accuracy. It is necessary 
however to observe, that near the adytum, or sacred 
shrine, there are figures of Jupiter Ammon and of 
Horus. There are vestiges of hieroglyphics, too, in 
all the chambers. On the whole, the learned au* 
thor concludes, from the plainness of the masonry, 
from the rudeness and decay of the remaining 
sculptures, and from the raggedness and decompo- 
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sition of the walls^ though they had been sheltered 
probably for ages by the solid rock from the son and 
wind^ that this is older than any of the temples of 
Egypt or even of Nubia.* 

Burckhardt visited the ruined structure at Se- 
boua ; before which^ he tells us^ is a propylon similar 
to that of Gk>me at Thebes. The pronaos has five 
columns without capitals on each of its longest sides: 
in front of each, and joined to it, is a colossal figure 
(like those at Oome) sixteen feet in height, having 
the arms crossed upon the breast, with the flail in 
one hand and the crosier in the other. Opposite 
to the entrance there lies on the ground a huge 
statue, the head and bust of which are buried in 
the sand : it probably stood on the side of the gate, 
like the colossi at Luxor ; it is a male figure, and 
in the same attitude as those on the fa9ade of the 
temple of Isis at Ebsamboul. In front of the pro- 
pylon, and about thirty yards distant from it, are 
two statues ten feet in height, and seven paces 
from each other ; their faces are towards the river, 
and they are attached by the back to a stone pillar 
of equal elevation ; they are rudely executed, pro- 
portion being so little observed that the ears are half 
the length of the head ; they both wear the high 
bonnet, and represent unbearded males. An avenue 
of sphinxes leads from the bank to the temple ; but 
the greater part of them are now buried. Four 
remain by the side of the two last-mentioned sta- 
tues, differing from each other in shape and size, 
but all having the bodies of lions with the heads 
of young men, and the usual narrow beard under 
the chin. " The whole &bric appears to be of the 

I ■ m 

* Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia, p. 169. 
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remotest antiquity^ and to have been imitated by 
the more modem architects of Egypt ; for the pro. 
pylon and the pronaos^ with its colossal figures, are 
found at Oome on a larger scale ; the two statues 
in advance of the prq>ylon are the miniatures of 
those in front of the Memnonium ; and the sphinxes 
are seen at Kamac"* 

The sculptures, as well from the friable nature 
of the stone as firom their great age, are much obli- 
terated ; but a Briareus with two bodies may still 
be distinguished on the outside wall of the propy- 
lon. A similar remark applies to the rock-cut tem- 
ple of Derr, on which the same representation is 
seen ; the pattern, as it would appear, for those more 
magnificent labours of the statuary which adorn 
the ruins at Luxor and Edfou. It is deserv- 
ing of notice, however, that the excavated fane at 
Derr has no construction in firont like that of Oe- 
bel el Berkal; no outer chambers, or pronaos, or 
propylon, formed of stone and mortar. It shows, 
says Gau, in its marks of age, and in the imperfec- 
tion of its execution, traces of the highest anti- 
quity, and of the infancy of the art. This in&nt 
state is easily recognised in all parts of the architec- 
ture, and in the remnants of the primitive sculp- 
ture ; as, for example, the statues with their backs 
to the pillars of the pronaos, and that in the niche 
of the sanctuary, which is a portion of the solid rock. 
The bas-reliefs of the interior walls show, on the 
contrary, the progress which the arts made in the 
interval between the commencement and the com- 
pletion of this excavation. In fact, it appears that 
this, which is certainly one of the oldest menu* 

• TntTeb, p. 90. 
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ments in Lower Nubia^ contains in itself a history 
of the gradual improvement of architecture and 
sculpture as applied to sacred places. Here^ as 
elsewhere^ the procession of the ship is exhibited on 
the walls of the adytum ; an emblem to which we 
shall hereafter call the attention of the reader^ as 
being connected at once with the ancient current of 
population, and with the origin of many of the re- 
ligious opinions that were common to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

The temple of Girsh^ evidently belongs to the 
more simple order of structures, and indicates a 
very imperfect condition of all the arts connected 
with architecture. There ia a portico, consistmg of 
five square columns on each side, cut out of the rock, 
with a row of circular ones in front, constructed 
of several blocks, and which origindly supported 
an entablature. Of these only two remain. Before 
each of the square-sided columns stands a colossal 
statue of sandstone about eighteen feet high, holding 
a flail in one hand, the other hanging down. They 
all represent male figures, with the narrow beard 
under the chin, and the high sphinx-cap on the 
head; the shoulders being covered with hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions. On both sides of the portico 
is an open alley hewn in the rock, fiiom whence, per- 
haps, the materials of the first colonnade were taken. 
The pronaos, which is entered from the portico by 
a large gate, is eighteen paces square, and contains 
two rows, three in each, of immense columns or 
rather props, for they are without capitals, measur- 
ing five feet by seven in the plan. In front of 
each of these is a colossal figure more than twenty 
feet in height, representing the usual juvenile cha. 
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racter^ with the com measure or bonnet on his 
head^ the hands crossed upon the breast^ and hold- 
ing the flail and crosier. All those statues are 
rudely executed ; the outlines of their bodies being 
very incorrect^ and their legs mere round hlixka ; 
yet they had a striking effect in this comparatively 
small apartment. " Indeed^" says Burckhardt^ 
" accustomed as I had been to the grandeur of 
Egyptian temples^ of which I had examined so 
many incomparable specimens^ I was nevertheless 
struck with admiration on entering this gloomy 
pronaos^ and beholding these immense figures stand- 
ing in silence before me. They immediately re- 
called to my memory the drawings I had seen of 
the caves near Surat and other Indian excavated 
temples^ which in many respects bear a strong re- 
semblance to those of Nubia. On the side-walls of 
the pronaos are four recesses or niches^ in each of 
which are three statues of the natural size^ repre- 
senting the different symbolical male and female 
figures which are seen on the walls of the temples 
of Egypt The centre figures are generally clothed 
in a long dress^ while the others are naked. All 
these as well as the colossi are covered with a 
thick coat of stucco^ and had once been painted; 
they must then have had a splendid appearance. 
A door leads from the pronaos into the cella^ in the 
middle of which are two massy pillars^ and on either 
side a small apartment which was probably a place 
of sepulture; in the floor of each are high stone 
benches which may have served for supporting 
mummies^ or perhaps as tables for embalming the 
bodies deposited in the temple. Of the sculpture 
and hieroglyphics with which the walls of this 
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temple were covered very little is now discernible^ 
the sandstone being of a very friable nature and 
soon falling to decay. Added to this the walls are 
quite black with smoke from the fires kindled by 
the neighbouring shepherds^ who often pass the night 
in the temple with their cattle ; enough^ however^ 
still remains to show that the sculptures are rudely 
executed. The colossal figures are in good preserva- 
tion^ particularly those of the pronaos."* 

We need hardly observe that this is the same 
place which by other travellers is called Guerfeh 
Hassan or Gwersh Hassan^ and is described with 
much minuteness in several of their works. Sir F. 
Hennikersaysofit^ — " Here is an excavation in the 
mountain^ on entering into which the astonishment 
and delight that seizes your mind is equal to that 
which would be felt on entering a room twice as 
high as rooms generally are^ and in which stand six 
giants three times as tall as a tall man. They are 
drawn up in line^ three on either side^ but do not 
improve upon examination ; for they are so ill pro- 
portioned^ that they appear to have been made by a 
stonecutter's journeyman rather than by a sculptor ; 
the ankle is thirty-three inches in circumference^ but 
the foot is only a yard long^ and from the sole to the 
knee it is scarcely more."t 

But of all the temples belonging to the class of 
excavations that of Ebsamboul is by far the most 
striking. The desert in the course of centuries had 
so completely overwhelmed it with sand^ that no- 
thing more appeared to the eye of the traveller 
through Nubia than the bust of one of the colossal 

* Burckhardt's Travels, pp. 99, 100. 
*)- Notes duriiif^ a Visit, p. 164. 
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figures which were placed in front of the entrance. 
The dimensions of this statue were^ however^ so 
great as to excite a deep feeling of curiosity among 
ail who examined it Finati^ who was in the ser- 
vice of Mr Bankes^ relates^ that when he stood 
upcMi a level with the necklace he could hardly 
reach the beard^ while one of the sailors climbed 
and sat across upon the ear ; yet the countenance^ 
he adds^ seen at its proper distance^ appeared very 
beautiful. 

At a later date a party^ consisting of Mr Bel. 
zoni^ Captains Irby and Mangles^ Giovanni him- 
self^ who attended in character of janizary^ and two 
servants^ undertook to remove the sand so far at 
least as to ascertain whether there were a door or 
any other access to the interior. They at first re- 
lied upon the assistance of the natives^ who willingly 
enter^ into terms ; but the increasing fatigue^ the 
hopeless nature of the undertakings and perhaps 
other motives which were never very distinctly un- 
derstood^ induced them to break their engagement. 
If our travellers neglected the means of attracting 
and conciliating the people^ they proved at least that 
they knew admirably well how to make shift with- 
out them ; for no sooner was all external aid with, 
drawn^ than with a zeal and spirit^ and a persever- 
ance not to be exceeded^ they undertook at a very 
hot season of the year^ and with a scanty supply of 
necessaries^ to complete the labour in their own 
persons. They continued working day after day 
in the sand^ firom sunrise till after dark^ reliev- 
ing each other in turn every four hours^ and strip, 
ping to the skin for the exertion. Some of the 

number^ says Finati^ and especially the two cap. 

6 
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tains^ did each with his own hands the work of ten 
Nubians.* 

Alluding to the scanty supply of food amidst their 
unremitting toil, he remarks^ that ^^ one of the ex. 
pedients resorted to for driving us to desist or for- 
cing us to terms was to starve us out of the place, 
and in consequence little or nothing was brought 
thither for sale ; it was very rare that we had any 
meat during all our stay, and no milk or butter lat- 
terly, so that we were frequently reduced to a meal 
or two of dhoura com boiled in water, with occa- 
sionally a glass of date-brandy after it." 

After a continuance of these exertions and priva- 
tions upwards of three weeks, a comer of the door- 
way at length became visible. At that very mo- 
ment, when fresh clamours and new disputes were 
going on with the natives, Finati, being the slen- 
derest of the party, crept through into the interior, 
and was thus perhaps, as he himself remarks, the 
first that entered it for a thousand years. Unlike 
all the other grottos in Egypt and Nubia, its at- 
mosphere, instead of presenting a refreshing coolness, 
was a hot and damp vapour, resembling that of a 
Turkish bath, and so penetrating, that paper soon 
became as much saturated with moisture as if it had 
been dropped into the river. It was, however, a con- 
soling as well as an unexpected circumstance, that 
the run of sand extended but a very little inside 
the door, while the remainder of the chambers were 
all clear and imencumbered. 

The first impression convinced them that it was 
evidently a very large place ; but their astonishment 
increased when they found it to be one of the most 

* Life and Adventiires, toL ii. p. 201. 
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magnifioent of temples, enriched with beaatif ul in. 
taglios, paintings, and colossal figures. The pronaos 
is fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two wide, sup- 
ported by two rows of square pillars in a straight 
line from the front to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by time. 
The tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is 
about thirty feet high ; the pillars are five feet and 
a half square. Both these and the walls are cover- 
ed with splendid carvings, the style of which is 
somewhat superior, or at least bolder than that of 
any in Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but 
also in the subjects. They exhibit battles^ storming 
of castles, triumphs over enemies, and numerous sa- 
crifices. Some of the colours are much injured by 
the close and heated atmosphere, the temperature of 
which was so great, that the thermometer must have 
risen to a hundred and thirty degrees. 

The second hall is about twenty-two feet high, 
thirty-seven wide, and twenty-five and a half long. 
It contains four pillars more than three feet square ; 
and the walls are also covered with fine hierogly- 
phics in pretty good preservation. Beyond this is a 
shorter chamber, but of the same width, in which 
is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each end of 
it is a door leading into smaller apartments in the 
same direction with the adytum, each eight feet 
by seven. The sanctuary itself is twenty-three feet 
long and twelve feet broad. It presents a pedestal 
in the centre, and at the end four colossal figures in 
a sitting posture ; all in good order, not having been 
mutilated by any violent means. 

On the right side of the great hall, entering into 
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the temple^ are two doors at a short distance from 
each other^ which lead into two separate rooms; 
the first thirty*nine feet in length and eleven and 
a half wide ; the other forty-eight feet and a half 
by thirteen feet three inches. At the end of the 
former are several unfinished hieroglyphics^ of whidi 
some^ though merely sketched^ give fine ideas of their 
manner of drawing. At the lateral comers of the 
entrance from the first into the second chamber 
are doors^ each of which conducts into an apartment 
twenty-two feet and a half long and ten feet broad. 
These rooms open into others^ forty-three feet in 
length and eleven feet wide. 

But the most remarkable subjects in this temple 
are a group of captive Ethiopians in the western 
comer ; the hero killing a man with his spear ; an- 
other lying slain under his feet; and the storming 
of a castle in the vicinity. The outside or external 
front is truly magnificent It is a hundred and seven- 
teen feet wide and eighty-six feet high ; the spacb 
from the top of the cornice to the top of the door 
being sixty-six feet six inches, and the dimensions 
of the door itself twenty feet. There are four enor- 
mous colossal figures in the attitude of sitting ; the 
largest indeed in Nubia or Egypt, except the great 
sphynx at the Pyramids, to which they approach in 
^e proportion of nearly two-thirds. From the shoul- 
der to the elbow they measure fifteen feet six inches ; 
the ears three feet six inches ; the face seven feet ; the 
beard five feet six inches ; across theshoulders twenty- 
five feet four inches : their height is about fifty-one 
feet not including the caps, which are about fourteen. 
On the top of the door is a statue of Osiris twenty 
feet in length, with two colossal hieroglyphic figures. 
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one on each side^ looking towards the god. The' 
temple has^ besides a cornice with hieroglyphics^ s 
torus and a frieze under it ; the first is six feet broad, 
the last four feet. Above the cornice is a row of 
sitting monkeys^ twenty-one in number^ which are 
eight feet high and six across the shoulders. Bel. 
zoni remarks that it must have had a fine landing- 
place now buried under the sand; adding, that it is 
the best and largest temple excavated in the solid 
rock in Nubia between the first and second cata- 
racts, or even in Egypt.* 

Finati states that the floors of all the apartments 
were covered over with a very black and fine dust, 
which, observing its resemblance to the remains of 
decayed lintels in most of the doorways, he con- 
jectured to be pulverized wood. He observes also, 
that in the great hall there Were eight colossal sta- 
tues standing, four on a side, which seemed to bear 
the ceiling on their heads. There were found in it 
two detached figures of lions with faces of birds, 
which were dragged out for the purpose of being 
transmitted to Mr Salt, with some other loose pieces 
of statuary collected in the several chambers ; some 
of these to the right and left being less finely 
painted than the principal one, and appearing to 
have been devoted to sepulchral uses. The labour 
of taking plans and measurements, and some views 
as well as sketches from historical subjects deli- 
neated on the walls, occupied Mr Beechey a few 
days; after which the party, who still found the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining provisions, descended 
the Nile.t 

* BelzonTs NarratiYe, toI. i. p. 330. 
-f- Life and Adventans, voL u. p. 2Q8. 
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At a subsequent period Mr Bankes visited Eb- 
samboul ; on which occasion^ says his faithful jani- 
zary^ was achieved a still greater labour^ being no 
less than the uncovering of one of the four colossal 
4iitting figures down to the very feet ; for in the ex. 
cavation which took place under the auspices of Bel- 
zoni, the disinterring of the statues was not ac 
complished lower than the waist^ the doorway in 
the centre being then the sole aim and object, For 
this new purpose^ therefore^ the number of men em- 
ployed was very greats and almost three weeks were 
jdevoted to it. When the work was finished the 
effect was unusually striking^ from the complete pre- 
servation in which every part of this enormous sta- 
tue was found ; and attendant figures^ also larger 
than life^ were brought into view^ one between the 
feet^ and one at each extremity of the chair. A 
few letters scratched on the surface of the legs had^ 
from the antiquity which he was disposed to ascribe 
to their form^ excited Mr Bankes' curiosity so much 
that^ judging it likely that the limbs of the colossus 
which was nearest to the door would furnish the 
best examples^ he undertook to pursue the inquiry 
farther. 

But to accomplish this object it was necessary 
so far to undo what had been done^ that the sand 
was rolled down again on much of that statue 
which had been uncovered^' in order to lay bare 
what was wanting of the adjoining figure ; the dis- 
tance from the river being too great to get rid of 
the dust altogether without a greater expenditure of 
time kad labour than he could afford. Within three 
or four days^ notwithstanding^ a large and long in- 
scription began to make its appearance^ and to show 
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itself above the surface by degrees ; yet it lay so 
deep, and the position was so awkward for opening 
it, that it was a work of difficulty and contrivance 
to obtain the last line, which was only at length 
iHTOUght about by consolidating the sand with im. 
mense quantities of water poured upon it. The 
discovery, however, which delighted all who were 
concerned in making it, was considered an ample 
recompense for the toil.* 

But as soon as the writing was copied, the infe- 
rior part of the statue was again covered by the 
sand, which became dry and ran down. The next 
task was to clear the fourth colossal head, — ^which 
had never before emerged above the surface, — ^for 
the sake of making a general drawing of the whole ; 
and the exterior was thus left greatly disencumber, 
ed for travellers who might come after, as the level 
of the drift was lowered many feet throughout its 
whole extent, especially where it encroaches with the 
greatest weight upon the front. The inside of the 
temple, meanwhile, was lighted up every day, and 
almost all day long, with from twenty to fifty small 
wax candles fixed upon clusters of palm-branches, 
which being attached to upright poles spread like 
the arms of a chandelier more than half way to the 
ceiling. This enabled Mr Bankes and the other 
draughtsmen to copy all the paintings in detail as 
they stood, almost naked, upon their ladders.t 

While the party were so busied within and with- 
out, it happened that the Defturdar Bey, son-in-law 

* The inscription, Mr Bankes informs us, relates to the king 
Psammeticus, and is certainly among the very earliest extant in 
the Greek lan^uaee. 

-f Lift ana Adventures of' Giovanni Finati, voL ii p, 314. 
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of Mohammed Ali^ and governor of the upper 
ooontry^ came to investigate on the spot how fiir 
the second cataract was practicable for boats^ pre- 
paratory to the expedition against Dongola and Sen- 
naar^ then secretly in contemplation. He stopped in 
passing, to pay his compliments to Mr Bankes, when 
he was induced to creep into the temple. He was 
much astonished to find so many lights burnings 
and so many hands employed in such an atmosphere, 
for purposes which he could not comprehend, and 
which it was in vain to endeavour to explain to 
him, for he always returned to the question, " What 
treasures have they found ?"* 

It is rather unpleasant to reflect, that the labour 
bestowed at Ebsamboul was not attended with any 
permanent effects; for the winds of the desert, and 
the natural lubricity of sand, soon rendered the ap- 
proach to the temple nearly as difficult as before. 
When Sir F. Henniker visited that country, about 
two years afterwards, the doorway was covered up, 
and the natives informed him that it would re- 
quire the services of thirty men for twelve days to 
effect an entrance. '^ To prove that they are not to 
be believed," says he, " I forced in a pole; round this 
I wound a sheet, and having spread another on the 
sur&ce of the sand to prevent it from flowing down 
upon us, we succeeded after seven hours' exertion 
in constructing a kind of wind-sail or chimney. 
By means of this I entered, and immediately be- 
held eight majestic statues, whose size when com- 
pared with that of man, and still more magnified 
by the dimness that surrounds them, calls upon me 

* Life and AdYenturaB of Giovanni Finati, vol. iL p. 317* 
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to ofMrroborate the reports in favour of this temffle 
»bove all others. Ehsamboul is the ne plus ultra 
of Egyptian labour, and is in itself an ample recom- 
pense for my journey. There is no t^nple of either 
Dendera^ Thebes^ or Phil»^ that can be put in com- 
petition with it ; and I am well contented to finish 
my travels in this part with having seen the noblest 
monument of antiquity that is to be found on the 
banks of the Nile."* 

The fane now described is distinguished as the 
temple of Osiris ; for it is well known that there are 
two at a very short distance from each other^ the 
smaller of which is dedicated to Isis^ whose name 
it usually bears. This^ as well as the other^ is en- 
tirely excavated in the sandstone rock^ the front of 
which has been hewn down^ and three statues cut 
out of it ornament either side of the door. These 
six gigantic figures are sculptured in relief, standing 
erects with their arms hanging stiffly down. Be- 
neath each hand is also an upright statue seven feet 
in height, which does not however reach above the 
knees of its principal. The part of the rock, which 
has been smoothed for the face of the temple, is a 
hundred and eleven feet long. The devices begin 
on the north side, with a human figure extending 
his right hand, armed with an instrument like a 
sickle, towards Osiris who is seated. Before him is 
a table of hieroglyphics well executed, probably 
expressing the object of his application to the divi- 
nity. The next ornament is a colossal statue of 
about thirty feet, wrought in a deep niche of the 
precipice ; it is standing, and two tall feathers rise 



* Notes during a Visit to Egypt, &c p. 160. 
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up firom the middle of the head-dress^ with the globe 
or moon on each side. In a projection of the rock, 
shaped like a buttress and covered with hierogly- 
phics, is a colossal statue of Isis carved in high 
relief. The dress of the head is lofty, and enclosed 
as usual between two horns : the hair falls on each 
shoulder in a round mass ; the left hand is brought 
across the breast and holds something like a mace. 
Then comes a similar projection in the cliff, covered 
also with hieroglyphics, followed by another niche 
in which is a statue more massy than either of the 
other two, and of large dimensions. The sides of 
the door are in like manner- crowded with hierogly. 
phics, over which are seated Osiris and the hawk, 
headed deity. On each side of the passage in en- 
tering offerings are presented to Isis, who holds in 
her hand the lotus-headed sceptre surrounded with 
numerous inscriptions and emblems. Near to a 
priest of Ammon sits a most miserable palsied figure, 
the very victim of terror ; he holds a feeble scourge 
in his hand, and is painted red ; the other figures 
are yellow. Close to him there is a table loaded 
with sacred gifts, which are offered to a hero or a god, 
who has his hand extended towards the other in a 
most threatening attitude. The six columns in the 
middle of the chamber are also covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and representations of the ram-headed, the 
hawk-headed, the ibis-headed deity, together with 
the lion-headed goddess or Isis, all with the globe 
or moon over them. The capitals of the columns 
are human heads, and are adorned with numerous 
hieroglyphics. 

In the second chamber similar figures, inscriptions, 
and devices, present themselves. Much interesting 
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seulpture also is lavished upon this as well as upon 
the third apartment^ a great part of which is well 
executed ; and in a niche at the upper end of the 
latter is seated a small statue of Nephth^ the wife 
of Typhon.* 

This temple^ which is only a few yards from the 
brink of the river^ and about twenty feet above the 
present level of its water^ has been much morecom^ 
pletely examined than the larger one^ because its 
approach is at all times free from sand. The front 
is ninety-one feet long ; the depth of the excavation^ 
measured from the door to the extremity of the ady^ 
tum^ is seventy-six feet. A number of ovals^ or 
cartouches as they are called by Champollion^ oon« 
taining the name and prsenomen of Ramesses the 
Greats are cut in several places of the square border 
that encloses the front of the temple like a frame^ 
and on the buttresses between the colossal figures* 
Gau remarks^ ^' that this fa9ade^ though cut in the 
mountain^ displays very distinctly the general cha^ 
racter of the great propyla^ of which it presents the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propylon with 
the doorway between them^ and the appendage of 
the statues^ which are so cut out of the rock as to dif- 
fer in no respect from the colossi^ which at a later 
period were placed in front of the propyla. The 
interior is in good preservation^ with the exception 
of the statue in the recess of the sanctuary, and it 
is richly adorned with painted bas-reliefii. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling^ 
is blue^ a favourite tint for that purpose among 

* Travels along the Mediterraneaii and Parts Adjacent. Bj 
Rob. Richardson, M. D. toL i p^ 426. 
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the Egyptians ; and a border of three eolours runs 
all round."* 

Every reader is aware that^ between the order of 
religioiiB houses now delineated and a similar class 
in India^ the resemblance is so great as to have sug- 
gested to many eastern antiquaries the notion of a 
common origin^ as well in regard to the mythology 
as the principles of architecture. Of all the exca- 
vated temples in Indostan, that in the island of 
Elephanta is the best known in this part of the 
worlds having been frequently described by Euro- 
pean travellers. ** The entrance into it/' says Mr 
Erskine, '* is by a spacious front supported by two 
massy pillars and two pilasters^ forming three open- 
ings under a thick and steep rock overhung by 
brushwood and wild shrubs. The long ranges of 
columns that appear closing in perspective on every 
side ; the flat roof of solid rock that seems to be pre- 
vented from falling only by the massy pillars^ whose 
capitals are pressed down and flattened^ as if by the 
superincumbent weight ; the darkness that obscures 
the interior of the temple^ which is dimly lighted 
only by the entrances ; and the gloomy appearance 
of the gigantic stone figures ranged along the wall^ 
and hewn^ like the whole temple^ out of the living 
rock^ joined to the strange uncertainty that hangs 
over the history of the place^ — carry back the mind 
to distant periods^ and impress it with that kind of 
religious awe with which the grander works of ages 
of darkness are generally contemplated." 

" The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts ; the great temple itself^ which is in the centre^ 

• Gaa'g NaUa, p. & 
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And two smaller chapels, one on each side of the 
great temple. These two chapels do not come for- 
ward into a straight line with the front of the chief 
temple, are not perceived on approaching the tem- 
ple> and are considerably in recess, being approach- 
ed by two narrow passes in the hill, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, but at some distance from 
it. After advancing to some distance ap these con- 
fined passes, we find each of them conduct to .another 
front of the grand excavation, exactly like the prin- 
cipal fi^nt which is first seen ; all the three fronts 
being hollowed out of the solid rock, and each con- 
sisting of two huge pillars with two pilasters. The 
two side fronts are precisely opposite to each other 
on the east and west, the grand entrance facing the 
north. The two wings of the temple are at the 
upper end of these passages, and are close by the 
grand excavation, but have no covered passage to 
connect them with it. 

'^ The great temple is about one hundred and 
thirty feet and a half long, measuring from the 
chief entrance to the farthest end of the cave, and 
one hundred and thirty-three feet broad from the 
eastern to the western entrance. It rests on twenty- 
six pillars (eight of them now broken) and sixteen 
pilasters; and, neither the floor nor the roof being 
in one plane, it varies in height from seventeen and 
a half to fifteen feet. The plan is regular, there 
being eight pillars and pilasters in a line from the 
northern entrance to the southern entrance of the 
temple, and the same number from the eastern to 
the western entrances. The pillars, which all ap- 
pear to run in straight lines parallel to each other 
and at equal distances, are crossed by other ranges 
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running at right angles in the opposite direction t 
they are strong and massy, of an order remarkably 
well Adapted to their situation and the purpose 
which they are to serve, and have an appearance 
of very considerable elegance. They are not all of 
the same form, but differ both in their size and 
ornaments, though this difference also does not at 
first strike the eye. 

'' The figure that faces the principal entrance is 
the most remarkable in this excavation, and has 
given rise to numberless conjectures and theories. 
It is a gigantic bust representing some three-headed 
being, or three of the heads of some being to whom 
the temple may be supposed to be dedicated. One 
head faces the spectator, another looks to the right, 
the third to the left; a fourth may be imagined 
to be concealed behind. It may give some idea of 
its bulk to mention, that from the top of the cap of 
the middle figure to the bottom of the image is se- 
venteen feet ten inches, while the horizontal curved 
line embracing the three heads at the height of the 
eyes is twenty-two feet nine inches in length. 

" Travellers have entertained very different ideas 
of the degree of genius and art displayed in this 
temple, and the figures around it ; some are dis- 
posed to rate them very high, and speak in raptu^ 
rous terms of the execution and design of several of 
the compartments. To me it appears, that while 
the whole conception and plan of the temple is ex- 
tremely grand and magnificent, and while the out- 
line and disposition of the several figures indicate 
great talent and ingenuity, the execution and finish- 
ing of the figures in general (though some of them-, 
prove the sculptor to have great merit) &11 below 
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the original idea^ and are often very defective. 
The figures have somewhat of rudeness and want 
of finish ; the proportions are sometimes lost^ the at. 
titudes forced, and every thing indicates the in&ney 
of the art, though a vigorous in&ncy. 

'* Nothing presents itself in these excavations 
which can lead to a satisfactory solution of the im. 
portant and curious question. In what age or by 
what dynasty was this vast temple completed? 
One fact is worthy oi notice, that a greater number 
of magnificent cave-temples present themselves in 
a small space on this coast than are to be met with 
in any other part of India. The caves of Elephanta, 
those of Kenneri, Amboli, and some others on the 
island of Salsette, the fine cave of Carli on the road 
by the Bor Ghaut to Poonah, the still more extensive 
and magnificent ranges at Ellora, not to mention 
some smaller cave-temples in the Concan and near 
the Adjanta pass, are all on Mahratta ground, and 
seem to show the existence of some great and power- 
ful dynasty, which must have reigned many years 
to complete works of such labour and extent."* 
. We have indulged in this copious extract from 
an article which is in itself extremely interesting, 
to enable the reader to compare the excavated tem- 
ple of Elephanta with those of Ebsamboul. The 
general plan is the same in both, — massy pillars, 
huge figures, emblematical devices, and mysterious 
ornaments. The serpent and the lotus tend still 
&rther to identify the ancient superstitions to the 
uses of which those stupendous works were under- 

^ r 

* Account of the Cave-Teniple of Elephanta, by W. Erakine, 
Bsq. ; in Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay^ vol. i. 
pp-IUOy 249. 
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taken. But no tradition on which we can rely con. 
nects the spacious temples of the Upper Nile with 
those of Western India^ although there can he little 
douht that, in remote ages, there was an intercourse 
more or less regular between their inhabitants. 
Gau holds the opinion that the monuments of In- 
dostan are later in their origin than those of Nubia; 
and we may remark, as in some degree confirma- 
tive of this notion, that one of the figures in the 
cave of Elephanta is described by Mr Erskine as 
having thick lips, and bearing in other respects a 
resemblance to an AMcan countenance. Conjecture 
on this subject, however, cannot possibly lead to 
any satisfactory result, because we do not yet possess 
such knowledge relative to the architecture, the 
sculpture, and mythology of the East, as would 
justify a decided conclusion in regard to their pre- 
cise objects. 

But the works now mentioned, as well as those 
which have been found in the neighbouring island 
of Salsette, are greatly surpassed by the excavations 
of EUora in the province of Hydrabad. Here we 
have a granite mountain in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, completely chiselled out from top to bot- 
tom, and filled with innumerable temples. To de- 
scribe the galleries and columns which support va- 
rious chambers lying one above another, the stairs, 
porticos, and bridges over canals, also hewn out 
of the solid rock, would be impossible. SufGice it 
to state, that the chief temple, called Kailasa, is 
entered under a balcony, after which we come to 
an antechamber 138 feet wide and 88 long, with 
many rows of pillars, and adjoining rooms which 
may have been apartments for pilgrims or the 
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dwellings of the priests. From this chamber w6 
pass through a great portico and over a bridge into 
an immense hall^ 247 f<^t long and 150 broad^ in 
the middle of which is the shrine^ consisting of one 
mass of rock. This monolith itself measures 103 
feet long and 56 wide^ while it rises to the most 
surprising height of 100 feet in a pyramidal form. 
It is hollowed out to the height of 17 feet^ and sup- 
ported by four rows of pillars^ with colossal elephants 
which seem to bear the enormous mass and give life 
and animation to the whole. From the roof of this 
stupendous sanctuary^ which has a gallery of rock 
round it, bridges lead to other side arches which 
have not yet been explored. The whole mass be- 
sides is covered with sculptures.* 

A more minute comparison of the cave-temples 
of India with those excavated by the ancient Ethi. 
opians^ would lead us away from our proper sub- 
ject. We may venture to remark^ however, that 
there are many points of resemblance between the 
pagodas of the former country and the regular 
structures of Egypt^ all the parts of which are 
above ground. For example, the pyramidal en- 
trance to the one is analogous to the propylon of the 
other, while the large-pillared rooms which support 
a roof of stone are found frequently in the edifices 
of both regions. Among the numerous divisions of 
the cave at EUora, there is an upper story of the 
JDaaavatara, or the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, 
theroof of which is supported by sixty-four square- 
based pillars, eight in each row. This chamber is 
about a hundred feet wide, and somewhat deeper ; 

*. British Musenlii, pi 182. 
6 
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and as to general design may be compared with the 
excavated chambers of Egypt^ which are supported 
by square columns. The massy materials^ the dark 
rooms, and the walls covered with highly.wrought 
sculptures; and the tanks near the temple^ with 
their enclosures of stone, and the steps for the pil- 
grims, are also equally characteristic of a pagoda and 
an Egyptian temple. To this we may add the high 
thick wall, of a rectangular form, carried all round 
the sacred spot. There is a farther resemblance 
worth noticing between some of the Hindoo tem- 
ples and that of Phtha at Memphis. The latter 
had four chief entrances, or propyla, turned to the 
cardinal points of the compass ; and this is also the 
case with the pagoda of Chillumbrum, and with 
another at Seringham. The first of these, according 
to Indian tradition, is one of the oldest in their 
country ; which opinion, is confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the principal temple contained within the 
walls ; but other parts, such as the pyramidal gate- 
ways, the highly-finished sculptures, and the chain 
festoons^ must be the work of a later date. It 
seems probable, then, that this vast religious edifice 
was the produce of many ages ; each adding some- 
thing to enlarge and perfect the magnificent under- 
taking of former times.* 

It is rather hazardous, says the author on whose 
statements we now rely, to point out minor resem- 
blances between Ethiopian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. But 
one of Daniel's views exhibits an example of the lat- 
ter in the background, which has a very Egyptian 
appearance. It is near Mahabalipoor. There are 

* British Museum, p. 186. 
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four pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupy- 
ing the angles^ and having behind them^ in a right 
angle with the first row, three others, of which one 
indeed may be a pilaster. Thus the front row and the 
side rows form a portico, which is covered over with 
flat stones, exactly in the fashion of the Nile. In 
the centre of the wall, at the back part of the gate- 
way, there -appears to be a door.* 

Leaving the rock-temples both in India and Nu- 
bia, over the history and design of which so dark a 
cloud is still suspended, we return to an examination 
of the more perfect class of structures ; the interme- 
diate stage, it is probable, between the excavations 
just mentioned and the magnificent buildings of 
Karnac and Luxor. We have already described 
the ruins of Soleb, which present to the eye of the 
artist so many things worthy of his admiration, and 
belong, it has been justly concluded, to an advanced 
era in the architectural history of the Ethiopian 
tribes.t We therefore select the temple of Samne, 
as an additional specimen of the style how alluded 
to, which we have also taken the further pains to 
illustrate by means of the annexed view from the 
west, supplied by a recent traveller. 

It is built, we are told, of sandstone, and differs 
in its shape from other Egyptian edifices, though it 
somewhat resembles in its plan the small chapel at 
Elephantine. It consists of a principal building 
about thirty-six feet in length and nine in width. 
On each side stood originally four small pillars, of 
which two remain on the one hand and three on the 
other ; one of the former has a polygonal shaft, the 

* British Museum, p. 187. "f See page 63 of this volume. 
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remainder being square; they are all covered with 
sculptures^ and the pillars are joined to the main 
building by blocks of stone which serve as a roof to 
the vestibule. The inner walls of the apartment are 
adorned with hieroglyphics and mystic representa. 
tions of the divine worship. On both sides a long 
ship is delineated^ with Osiris in it; and the group 
of two figures resting their hands upon each other's 
shoulders is every where repeated. The roof is 
painted blue^ and there are some remains of colour 
on several of the carvings. 

Near the back-wall^ opposite the main entrance^ 
a statue about five feet in length lies on the floor^ 
the head of which has been cut off; the arms are 
crossed upon the breast^ while in one hand is the 
flail, and in the other the instrument usually called 
a crosier. On the outer wall Burckhardt distin- 
guished some figures of Mendes^ the Jupiter Ammon 
of the Greeks and later Egyptians. All the sculp- 
tures are rather coarsely executed ; and the lines 
dividing the compartments wherein the hieroglyphics 
are cut are not straight^ the effect either of inten- 
tion or of great ignorance in the first principles of art. 
But it deserves notice^ that the same remark ap- 
plies to the architectural labours of the Hindoos^ 
in which there are constant deviations firom rectili- 
near position, even in the arrangement of the finest 
columns. Some of the hieroglyphics on the pillars 
have evidently been left unfinished* and those which 
are completed do not appear to have proceeded from 
the hand of a master. A part of the wall^ too^ seems 
to be of a date different from the rest, as it is con- 
structed of stones, at once much larger and better 
hewn. There must, in fact, have been another 
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similar building near this temple^ for the capitals of 
many columns are scattered about on the ground^ 
and there is a large block of granite covered with 
hieroglyphics^ surrounded with heaps of rubbish. 
The structure itself is enclosed with ruined edifices 
formed of brick^ unquestionably of great antiquity^ 
and covering the hill which overhangs the shore. 
It is concluded that they were places of strength, 
and connected with certain fortifications, the re- 
mains of which can still be detected.* 

In the volumes of Burckhardt, Captain Light, Legh, 
Richardson, Henniker, Cailliaud, and Waddington, 
there is to be found an ample description of the 
ruinous temples on either side of the Nile, from Es 
Souan to Meroe, occasionally accompanied with ex- 
cellent drawings and plans. But there is so much 
sameness in the details, especially as to the measure- 
ments, the number of chambers, the statues,' co- 
lumns, inscriptions, and hieroglyphics, that we re- 
frain even from an abridgment of their researches, 
which, in certain cases, could not be easily under- 
stood without the aid of engravings and other ar- 
chitectural delineations. We cannot however omit 
the temple of Kalabshe, which is distinguished for a 
beautiful propylon, represented in the work of Cap- 
tain Light in the finest style of art . The remains 
of the building are an abutment of masonry, that 
rises above the bank of the river, at about a hun- 
dred and eighty feet from the front, to which there 
is a paved approach. On each side of this pave- 
ment there appears to have been a row of sphinxes, 
one of which is seen without the head. At the end of 

* Burckbardt, Tiavds in Nubia, p. 75. 
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it there seems to have been steps leading to a terrace 
thirty-six feet in breadth, from which rise two py- 
ramidal moles eighteen or twenty feet thick, with a 
gateway between them, forming a fa9ade of not less 
than a hundred and ten feet. Inside there is a court 
of about forty feet, which appears to have had a co- 
lohnade joining the propylon with the portico. This 
last consists of four columns, attached for half their 
height to a wall, raised in the centre to form an en. 
trance. The front of it is plain, with the exception 
of a winged globe over the gateway. A lateral wall 
divides it from a suit of four inner apartments, with- 
in the first of which there appears to have been a co« 
lonnade, as some fragments of shafts and capitals still 
remain. The three others are covered with the usual 
hieroglyphics and symbolical figures, the colouring 
in general being still fresh and bright.* 

The temple of Dondour is likewise worthy of at. 
tention, owing to the peculiarities of its style. The 
greater part of the enclosure, according to Mr Legh, 
is quite perfect, and the propylon also has been but 
little injured. It is obvious, at the same time, that 
the interior has never been completed. There are 
two columns which form the entrance into the body 
of the building, and are ornamented with serpents. 
The sekos consists, as usual, of three apartments; the 
first measures eighteen feet in length and twenty 
in breadth ; the columns are three feet in diameter, 
and about seventeen in height to the top of the cor- 
nice ; the winged globes on the architraves of the 
temple itself, as well as of the propylon, are sup- 
ported in the wonted manner by two snakes. The 

■■ ■ 

• Light, p. 64. 
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hieroglyphics are sculptured in a good style, show- 
ing the common subjects, — ^priests, with vessels in 
their hands, making offerings to Isis and Osiris. 
Behind the ruin is a small grotto, which may per- 
haps be attributed to the early Christians, as there 
was found among the fragments an inscription with 
the characters A4-a. 

This temple has been classed by Gktu among those 
Nubian structures that belong to the last of the 
three epochs of art, which he thinks he has disco- 
vered in the ancient buildings on this part of the 
river. It is a parallelogram, the front of which is 
21f feet, and the length 43f ; a proportion which 
may be observed in some of the Grecian structures. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole is still 
standing, and an alley appears to have led from the 
gateway to the river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of which the traces may be distinctly 
seen in the remains of some temples. The sacred 
houses were of necessity placed near the bank in 
Nubia, for the purposes of ablution and those other 
religious ceremonies in which the use of water was 
essential ; for there was no room for tanks or reser- 
voirs at a distance from the stream. In Egypt, on 
the contrary, we often find them considerably re- 
moved from the Nile ; but, in this case, a tank was 
necessary, and the traces of these artificial basins 
are still so numerous as to leave no ground for doubt 
that every holy edifice was provided with them. In 
India,, where we see in institutions still existing so 
many curious points of resemblance to the ancient 
ritual of Egypt, there are often great flights of steps 
leading down to the rivers, forming a safe and con- 
venient approach to the Ganges, where the pious 
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Bramin^ while he makes his ablutions^ at once dis- 
charges a religious duty and enjoys a healthful re- 
creation.* 

It is said^ that it is impossible not to recognise in 
the pillars of Dondour the mixed Greek and Egyp. 
tian form ; and the study of it is the more import- 
ant^ as it will afford exact ideas of the kind of build- 
ings erected in the valley of the Nile at different 
epochs in the history of the country. " Instead of 
taking every thing for genuine Egyptian because it 
is in Egypt or Nubia^ we are now enabled^ by a more 
accurate classification of the monuments and the aid 
of the inscriptions^ to rectify former incorrect notions 
on the subject^ and in fact to make a real and va- 
luable addition to the history of civilized Egypt. 
Between the rock-cut temples^ such as those of 
Derr and Ebsamboul^ and the buildings of a later 
date^ there was an intermediate step that ought to 
be noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nu- 
bia would probably be the improvement of some 
hole in the rock ; or^ even if the country possessed 
no natural caves for imitation^ the mountains them- 
selves would afford facilities for constructing a dur- 
able habitation. A farther step would be, after hav- 
ing got possession of a hole^ to extend the excavation, 
to form several chambers separated by the native 
rock^ and when a room of larger dimensions was de- 
signed, to have square pillars for the support of the 
roof. In the course of time the outer front, with 
the inner walls and pillars, would receive decora- 
tions, derived both from the imitations of the natu^ 
ral form of the country and the historical remem- 
■ — »^— ^— — »— — ■ ■ ■ « II I 

• British Museiuii, p. 139. 
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brances of the nation. But what a prodigious period 
must have elapsed between the rudest rock-excava- 
tion^ such as Derr was in its primitive state^ and the 
highly-finished sculptures of the great temple of Eb- 
samboul !"* 

We have already conducted the reader to Grebel 
el Berkal^ where in ancient times there must have 
been an establishment of priests^ and not improbably 
an extensive town. The name of Merawe^ now be- 
stowed on the district^ has very naturally suggested 
the notion that this was the site of the celebrated 
Meroe; an opinion which^ after considering it at 
some lengthy we have not hesitated to pronounce 
untenable. But there can be no doubt that it was 
a place of great importance in a religious point of 
view^ as is fully manifested by the numerous re- 
mains of sacred architecture which still meet the eye 
of the traveller. 

The principal temple is about four hundred and 
fifty feet long^ and one hundred and fifty-nine in 
width ; but it is^ as we are assured by Mr Wadding- 
ton^ so much ruined as to retain nothing of its ancient 
grandeur and beauty^ and even to have rendered 
the ground plan^ in some places^ extremely indis- 
tinct. The dimensions of the first chamber are 147 
feet by 112. On the right hand are the fragments 
of four pillars^ forming part of a row^ to which^ no 
doubt^ there was one corresponding on the opposite 
side. There are a few hieroglyphics still visible on 
the wall^ but those on the columns are entirely ob- 
literated. 

The second chamber^ which is not so regular as the 

* British Museum, p. 141. 
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one just described^ seems to have measured 123 feet 
by 103. Parts of nine pillars composing a colonnade 
may be observed^ though there is only one^ 24 feet in 
height^ remaining entire. The third apartment is 
much less^ being only about 46 feet square. It con- 
tains a row of five pillars on each side^ and between 
every two of those on the right is a sculptured pedes- 
tal where statues have formerly stood. The reader 
may remember^ that there are pedestals similarly si- 
tuated in the second chamber of the temple of Osiris 
at Ebsamboul^ and confined to the same side. 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber are 59^ 
feet by 14 feet five inches. It contains a black 
granite pedestal^ five feet square, beautifully sculp- 
tured ; and here, no doubt, was raised the statue of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, or the king whose 
memory it was meant to perpetuate. On the left 
of this hall, and separated from it by two or three 
little cells, is a fifth chamber, measuring forty-eight 
feet three inches by twenty-four feet eight inches, 
and presenting a larger though similar pedestal, 
destined, of course, to the same purpose with the 
other. The holes by which the figure has been join- 
ed to it are still observable. 

The sixth chamber is separated from the fourth 
by two walls, with a narrow passage between them. 
It is twenty-five feet eight inches in length and 
nine feet broad, communicating by means of a door 
with two little rooms on the right A single apart, 
ment, 36 feet by 10, occupies the space between the 
former chamber and the exterior wall on its left. 

In regard to the structure at large, Mr Wadding- 
ton states, that of two facts he is positively certain ; 
namely, that its present remains are the work of 
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very different and probably distant periods; and 
that even in the composition of those parts which 
belonged indisputably to the original buildings many 
stones were employed which had been taken from 
some more ancient edifice. The discovery of a 
sculptured stone among the mortar in the middle 
of the thick outer wall proves this pointy .while the 
extreme irregularity of the foundations^ and the 
positions of some of the columns^ leave no doubt, 
he thinks^ as to the other. Whether these anoma- 
lous parts have been additions, or whether they 
were portions of some older temple left to stand, as 
chambers in the larger one erected on its site, must 
now remain uncertain. The propyla are much 
ruined, and even such sections of them as continue 
entire are rough and extremely decomposed, re. 
sembling more nearly the front of the temple of 
Seboua than any other in Nubia or Egypt 

Some lineaments of sculptured figures may still 
be traced on the inside of the second portal, though 
in most inexplicable confusion. The head of one 
appears in the place which ought necessarily to be 
occupied by the feet of the one above it ; while legs 
and arms are every where distributed with an equal 
disregard to nature; but all are so extremely defaced 
that, says Mr Waddington, " I had rather believe 
my senses to have been deceived than that such ab- 
surdities have been allowed to disgrace one of the 
noblest buildings ever erected."* 

The peculiar form of Qehel el Berkal, as RUppel 
remarks, must have fixed attention in all ages. 
From the wide plain there rises up, perpendicularly 

- - _■ — 

* Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia^ p. 1(^ 
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on all sides^ a mass of sandstone nearly four him- 
dred feet high^ and aboat twenty-five minutes' 
Mralk in circuit. The unusual shape of this emi- 
nence must have become still farther an object of 
curiosity from the phenomena with which it is con. 
nected. The clouds^ attracted from every point to 
this isolated mass^ descend in fruitful showers ; and 
hence we need hardly wonder if^ in ancient times^ 
it was believed that the gods paid visits to man^ and 
held communion with him on this sacred mount. 
Temple rose after temple^ and who can say how far 
manya devotee journeyed to askadviceof theoracle?* 

The appearance of those architectural remains 
suggests the i;iotion of a very remote antiquity. It 
has been remarked^ in regard to the principal tem- 
ple^ that the traveller nowhere observes any sculp- 
tures which had been intentionally erased or dis- 
figured ; proving^ it is imagined^ that the ruins were 
in their present state wheli Christianity was intro- 
duced into the country. The idols were already 
broken^ and the ravages of time or of war had been 
so effectual that they needed not the hand of fana- 
ticism to complete them. But even in the walls of 
that ancient fane^ which had sunk under the pres- 
sure of age so many centuries ago^ there are found 
fragments of a building still older ; which had de- 
cayed before the other was founded^ and supplied 
by its fall materials for the more modem structure. 

The vicinity of Gebel el Berkal is remarkable also 
for pyramids^ which^ though much inferior to those 
of Egypt^ had probably the same object^ and origi- 
nated in the same views of vanity or superstition. 

* Ruppel, pb 86, quoted in British Museunny p. 160. 
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They are seventeen in number^ the largest of whidi 
has a base of about eighty feet square^ but has suf- 
fered too much from years to enable the most prac- 
tised eye to determine its other dimensions. Several 
of them have had spacious vestibules, or porticos, 
adorned with elegant sculptures and statues. 

At El Belial too, a village situated six or seven 
miles higher up the Nile and on the opposite bank, 
are many structures of the same description. There 
are the remains of nearly forty, eleven of which are 
larger than any of the perfect ones of Gebel el Ber- 
kal. That which possesses the greatest importance 
has a base of a hundred and fifty feet square, while 
its height is a hundred and four feet. It has been 
built in stories ; but is most curious from its con- 
taining within itself another pyramid of a different 
age, stone, and architecture. This interior building, 
which the other has enclosed like a case, seems to 
form about two-thirds of the whole mass ; it is of 
neat workmanship, and composed of a hard light-co- 
loured sandstone, more durable than that which, 
after sheltering it for ages, has at last decayed and 
fallen off, and left it once more exposed to the eyes 
of men.* 

We have in an earlier section of this chapter de- 
scribed the remains of the two temples at Gebel el 
Berkal, which are partly excavated in the rock and 
partly constructed, like those of Girshe and Seboua. 
The existence of such sacred buildings, it has been 
remarked, can only be explained on the supposition 
that they are still older than those in Nubia ; for, 
when we take all the facts together, we can hardly 

* Waddington, p. 176. A drawiag of the pyramid of El Belial 
forms the vlgpiette to the present Tolume. 
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imagine that the Egyptian style of architecture ori- 
ginated in the country just named^ and spread up. 
wards towards Abyssinia and downwards to Thebes 
and Memphis. In the valley of the Nile^ below 
Syene, a small temple to Typhon the evil deity is 
often found near a larger one consecrated to a more 
beneficent object of adoration. For example, there 
is a typhonium near the fane of Isis at Dendera, and 
one also close to the greater temple at Edfou. At 
Berkal^ in like manner, we have the remains of a 
similar shrine in one of the two excavated mansions 
already specified, or rather, perhaps, of a chapel 
jointly belonging to Isis and Typhon. Eight of 
the pillars in the court of this temple, according 
to Cailliaud, have square capitals with the Isis 
head on two sides, resembling in this respect those 
at Dendera ; but the upper member of the capital 
differs somewhat from that in the latter place, while 
it is exactly the «ame as the one on the square pil- 
lars at Ebsamboul. The sculptures in the adytum 
are executed in high relief, and painted yellow and 
blue. On one of the walls, among five figures of 
deities, Isis and Ammon are distinctly recognised.* 
Proceeding upwards we arrive once more at that 
mysterious land which is enclosed at its lower ex- 
tremity by the Tacazze and the Bahr el Azrek, and 
where, it is supposed, are still to be found the relics 
of the primitive faith of Ethiopia, as well as the 
tokens of her earliest civilisation. There can be no 
doubt that the most ancient traditions which have 
reached us through the medium of the Greek his- 
torians and philosophers, point with equal steadiness 

- ■■■ — -■■■ ■ ^^l■ ■■■ ■ ..gp 

* British Museum, p. 161. Cailliaud, plate 67. Ruppel, p. 87- 
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and unifonnity to a remote country on the Nile^ 
where the parents of learning and religion had their 
abode^ and whence issued^ at diflTerent epochs^ those 
benevolent missionaries who carried the rudiments 
of knowledge to Egypt^ Greece^ the northern shores 
of Africa^ and^ finally^ to the barbarous coasts of 
Europe. So far are we able to trace the vestiges of 
refinement and the progress of the arts ; which^ at- 
tracting our attention in thekingdom of the Pharaohs^ 
carry us gradually towards the south, till we reach 
a people whose origin is lost in the obscurity of dis- 
tant time^ and the names of whose teachers have 
utterly perished. We indeed find marks of their 
resemblance and affinity to nations beyond the Ara- 
bian Gulf^ and even on the borders of Indostan ; 
but all our attempts to identify these fail to attain 
success^ because we have neither historical records 
nor the aid of such other monuments as^ on such a 
subject^ are necessary to conmiand belief. 

In ascending from the boundaries of Egypt to 
those of Abyssinia and Sennaar^ the traveller may 
remark such a difierence in the style^ as well as in 
the plan of the buildings^ as indicates not only a 
certain progress in the arts, but also a peculiarity in 
the object contemplated by them. As we formerly 
observed, the valley of the Nile above the first ca- 
taract was once covered on both sides with towns 
or villages^ of which Pliny has left us the names^ 
amounting in all to about forty. In his time, it is 
true^ they no longer existed*; and he informs us 
that they were not destroyed by the Romans, but 
by the tarlier contentions between the Ethiopians 
themselves and their neighbours the Egyptians. 
As Heeren justly remarks^ we have no right to sup- 

7 
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pose that these were flourishing cities. The great 
works of architecture here as well as below Syene 
were confined to public edifices ; for the Nubian dur- 
ing the day lived almost entirely in the open air^ 
and his cabin was little more than a resting-place 
for the night. Hence^ it is not surprising that towns^ 
consisting of a mere assemblage of huts^ should have 
so entirely disappeared as to leave behind no trace 
of their existence. 

But though the dwellings of man have vanished^ 
those of the gods remain. The ruins of a series of 
temples on both sides of the river may be distinctly 
marked^ from Elephantine to the junction of the 
two great branches which compose its stream. The 
first is the fane of Debode, twelve miles above Philae; 
which is followed at nearly the same distance by 
that of Kardassy^ which again is succeeded by that 
of Teefa or Tafa^ five miles farther south. Soon 
afterwards appear the two temples of Kalabsh6 ; one 
built from the ground^ the other hewn in the rocks. 
At about ten miles above this point are seen the 
relics of Dondour^ and then at a like interval those 
of Girsh6 ; both of which we have described at some 
length. Ten miles upwards is the temple of Dakke ; 
after a similar space is that of Maharraga ; and six- 
teen miles thence rise to the view the ruins of Se- 
boua, half above ground and half subterranean. 
Thirty miles farther on stands the temple of Derr ; 
and after proceeding about sixty miles the traveller 
beholds the magnificent excavations of Ebsam'boul^ 
with their sacred carvings and colossal sentinels. 
This is followed by Samne ; but at the cataract of 
Wady Haifa the chain is broken^ for it is not until 
after a journey of a hundred and fifty miles that^ not 

o 
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far from the island of Sai, a large temple is seen ; 
and then thirty miles fsLrther in the same direction 
is discovered the edifice of Soleb^ which Mr Burdu 
hardt considers as the most southern of the Egyp- 
tian temples. The first series certainly ends here^ 
but a new one begins on the fWmtiers of Meroe ; 
for about two hundred miles fiurther along the 
bank^ near the Gebel el Berkal^ temples again ap- 
pear accompanied with groups of pyramids. Two 
hundred and forty miles beyond these remarkable 
ruins we reach the point where the Tacazze or As. 
taboras falls into the Nile; forming the celebrated 
island, as the Greeks were pleased to describe it, to 
which our attention is now more immediately to be 
directed.* 

The fomous dty of Meroe, according to the re- 
port of the most intelligent travellers, must have 
stood a little below the present Shendy, in lat. 17^ 
N., and long. 34° dCK £. Bruce saw its ruins at a 
distance, concerning which he speaks in the follow- 
ing terms : — " On the 20th of October, in the even, 
ing, we left Shendy, and rested two mOes from the 
town and about a mile from the river; and next 
day, the 21st, we continued our journey. At nine 
we alighted to feed our camels under some trees, 
having gone about ten miles. At this place begins 
a large island in the Nile, several miles long, full 
of villages, trees, and com : it is called Kurgos. 
Opposite to this is the mountain Gibbainy, where 
is the first scene of ruins I have met with since 
that of Axum in Abyssinia. We saw here heaps of 
brdcen pedestals, like those of Axum, plainly de- 

* Heeren*s Historical Researches, toL i, p. 349. Plin. Hist. 
Kat lib. vi. c. 36. 
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signed for the statues of the dog; and some pieces of 
obelisks^ likewise with hieroglyphics^ alf)aost totally 
obliterated. The Arabs told ils that these rains 
were very extensive^ and that many pieces of sta^ 
tiies^ both of men and animals^ had been dug up 
there. The statues of the men were mostly of black 
stone. It is impossible to avoid risking a guess that 
this is the ancient city of Meroe." 

The conjecture of our countryman has been esta. 
blished by the investigations of later travellers ; and 
we find that those remains of antiquity^ of which 
he obtained a hasty glance^ are not confined to one 
place^ but are scattered over a considerable extent 
of surface. The whole strip of land fi-om Shendy 
to Gerri teems with them^ and must therefore be 
regarded as a portion of the classic ground of Ethio- 
pia. So far as our information extends at present^ 
these ruins may be included in three principal 
groups^ and associated with the names of Assour^ 
Naga^ and Messoura^ or Me9aoura as it is written 
by Cailliaud. The first of these lies to the north of 
Shendy, about two miles from the river ; the others 
are at the distance of several leagues from the Nile 
in a southerly direction, proceeding from the same 
point. The monuments found here consist both of 
temples and pyramids ; all private dwellings hav- 
ing been long ago destroyed. According to Strabo 
these last were built of only split palm-trees and 
tiles : the sand, however, is in many places so co- 
vered with bricks that a town must fi)rmerly have 
stood there. In short, it is concluded that the site 
of the ancient Meroe can be no longer regarded as 
doubtful. It stood near the present Assour, or be- 
tween that village and Tenetbey, where are still 
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discovered the remains of a few temples^ and of 
many other edifices constructed of sandstone ; the 
whole extending^ according to the measurement of 
Cailliaudj to a circumference of four thousand feet. 

Eastward of Assour is what has been called the 
great churchyard of Pyramids^ the existence of which 
likewise tends to prove that there was at one period 
a considerable city in the neighbourhood. It is im- 
possible to behold the number of these monuments 
without astonishment : eighty are mentioned in the 
plan of Cailliaud ; but the precise amount cannot 
be ascertained^ as the ruins of many are indistinct. 
They are divided into three sections^ one of which 
is due east from the assumed situation of Meroe^ 
while the two others are a league from the river^ 
one north and the other south. The northern group 
is at once the most extensive and best preserved. 
They certainly appear small compared with the 
structures of a similar kind in Middle Egypt^ the 
height of the largest not being more than eighty 
feet ; but viewed in reference to number they are 
much more wonderfuL 

Like those at Sakhara^ these pyramids are formed 
of granite ; and hence the decay into which they 
have fallen must suggest a very remote period as 
the time when the people, to whom they owe their 
foundation, enjoyed the power and wealth which 
such monuments imply. The larger class of them 
have usually attached a small building in the shape 
of a temple, finished in the Egyptian style, with a 
propylon and door which lead first to the portico 
and thence to the sanctuary. It is therefore mani- 
fest, if the real entrance is where it is thus indicated, 
that it was not the intention of the Ethiopian archi. 
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tects to conceal the approach to the repositories of 
mortality^ — an object which was accomplished with so 
much labour by their successors on the Lower N^e. 
But as none of them have been examined^ it is not 
known whether there be any mummies or sarco- 
phagi in the interior ; and^ until such an investiga- 
tion be completed^ we must necessarily remain igno- 
rant as well of the object contemplated by such piles 
of masonry^ as of the many arts which might be em- 
ployed in doing honour to the great. Indeed^ ac- 
cording to Strabo, the Ethiopians did not embalm 
their dead^ but buried them in earthen vessels near 
the sanctuary. The corners of the pyramids are 
partly ornamented^ and the walls of the pylones are 
decorated with sculpture^ in some of which the 
figures appear to be employed in making offerings 
for the departed ; a representation which renders it 
extremely probable that they are the tombs of kings 
and other distinguished persons.* 

M. Heeren is of opinion that pyramid-architec- 
ture was native in Ethiopia from the earliest ages ; 
and also that^ if we compare this style of building 
with the similar one adopted in Egypt, we shall 
have another proof of what we have elsewhere at- 
tempted to establish^ that what had its rise in the 
former country was perfected in the latter.t 

The statement of Cailliaud has been confirmed 
by the narrative of M. Ruppel of Frankfort^ pub- 
lished in a continental journal^ who also mentions 
the existence of similar groups of pyramids in Kur. 
gos. On the other side of the Nile^ as he relates^ his 

* Heeren*8 Historical Researches, voL i. p. 394. Cailliaud, Voy- 
age a Meroc^ yol. iii. p. 104, &c. 
•f Historiod Researches as aboye. 
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way lay for fifty-seren minutes across a plain of 
slime or mud. Traces were visible of an ancient 
canal running parallel to the bed of th/B river^ a 
proof that this territory was once highly cultivated* 
Ten minutes after^ — ^for in such circumstances dis- 
tance is measured by time^ — he came to a great 
mass of hewn and burnt stones. But age had de- 
stroyed every thing. With difficulty were some 
shafts of columns discovered^ whose capitals were 
ornamented with the heads of animals ; whence it 
may be inferred that they once belonged to a temi^. 
Having widked twelve minutes farther on^ he ob- 
served a number of pyramidical mausolea. There 
were thirteen^ all of hewn stone^ forty feet in height^ 
but without an entrance. Near them was a lion's 
bead in black granite, evidently a sitting sphinx. 

After thirty minutes more, towards the east, a 
group of twenty-one tombs appeared ; some of which 
were pyramids with indented borders, while others 
had pointed angles with edges of plainer workn^an- 
ship. One of these monuments, the most southerly, 
differs from all the rest, being a prismatic steeple, 
standing upon a socle twenty feet square. It has an 
eastern entrance leading to the hall or gallery, as 
in the sepulchres at Assour. The walls are orna- 
mented with beautiful sculpture ; the reliefs being 
like those of Meroe, but in greater perfection, and 
representing in all cases the apotheosis of the dead. 
Here is also one of those pyramids which has a pe- 
culiarity in its approach. On both sides of it are 
two female figures holding lances in their hands, 
and in the act of piercing with them a band of pri- 
soners. The drapery, grouping, and keeping, of this 
piece of sculpture, surpass every thing of the kind 
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ttiat M. Riippei had seen in Nubia or Egypt, not 
excepting the magnificent tempie of Dendera. 

A little farther to the south-east, a third group 
was descried, consisting of nine pyramids, the inner 
walls of which are diversified with carving. The 
relief in this instance represent female figures only, 
while in all others they bear a reference to the cU- 
vinity of heroes to whom offerings or sacrifices are 
made. There are none of these, however, so lofty as 
in the second assemblage ; for scMne of the latter were 
at least ninety feet in height, whereas not one of 
the nine exceeded forty feet in elevation. They 
were all built of hewn stone without mortar.* 

The antiquities of Naga and Messoura are of an- 
other kind, consisting diiefly of temples. Those of 
the former place lie about six leagues south-east of 
Sfaendy, and neariy the same distance from the 
Nile ; presenting a larger one in the centre, and va- 
rkms smaller ones scattered about in every direc- 
tion. The remains of the principal edifice clearly 
prove to what god it was dedicated. An avenue of 
statues, being rams couching on pedestals, leads 
into an open portico of ten columns, out of whidi, 
after passing through a similar gallery, we arrive at 
the pylone. Adjoining this is a colonnade consist- 
ing of eight pillars, beyond which there is a hall 
leading into the sanctuary. The doors, the columns, 
and the walls, are of hewn stone ; the remainder of 
the structure is composed of bricks, with a coating 
upon which traces of painting are still visible. The 
gateways and pillars are sculptured in a style of 

* See Writings by Edward Ruppel from the Camp near Kuranos, 
29th Feb. 1824, in Europeische Blieter, Oct. 24, 1^24; quoted by 
Heeren. 
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great beauty, exhibiting gods, kings^and queens^ with 
attendants^ sacrifices^ and oblations. The building is 
of vast size, extending in length from the first pylone 
to the opposite extremity not less than eighty feet. 
There is also something peculiar in the portico. 
The duplicate gallery of rams, before entering and 
after passing it^ is not common elsewhere ; and the 
plan of the whole seems indeed to show that archi. 
tecture had not yet attained to that perfection which 
it exhibits in the great works of Egypt.* 

The western temple is smaller, but still more 
richly embellished. On the pylones or gateways 
the same scenes are represented as in the pyramids 
of Assour ; a male warrior on the one side, and a 
female warrior on the other, destroying a number 
of captives whom they have bound together by the 
hair. They are king and queen, as they have both 
the emblem of dominion on the head-dress ; over 
each is a spread eagle with a globe ; and both are 
magnificently dressed. It is evident, then, as M. 
Heeren maintains, that these representations possess 
many peculiarities, and are not purely Egyptian. 
This remark does not indeed apply to religious rites ; 
for there appears nothing here in the worship of 
Ammon and his kindred gods which is essentially 
different from the usages followed in the Thebaid. 
The real point of distinction applies to the human per- 
sonages who are performing the duties of piety. The 
queens appear with the kings, and not merely as pre- 
senting offerings, but themselves as heroines and con- 
querors, — a circumstance which has not yet been dis- 
covered in any of the sculptures of Egypt or Nubia. 



* Historical Researches, toL L p. 
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They must therefore^ it is presumed, relate to the 
rulers, male and female, of Meroe, and have been 
intended to commemorate their deeds. Speaking 
of this very kingdom, Strabo remarks that, among 
the Ethiopians, '' the women are also armed ;" and 
we know from other sources, that ladies mounted 
the throne with the same authority as the other sex. 
Herodotus mentions Nitocris among the ancient 
queens of Ethiopia who governed Egypt ; and in a 
carving already mentioned, representing the conquest 
of the former country by Sesostris, there is a female 
moQarch with her sons who appears before him as a 
captive. A long succession of queens under the 
title of Candace must have reigned here ; and even 
when at length the seat of the empire was removed 
from Meroe to Napata, near Gebel el Berkal, a sove- 
reign of the same name exercised the supreme power. 
It is therefore quite agreeable to the usage of the 
Ethiopians to see a queen in a warlike habit near 
her consort, though it must be admitted to be pecu- 
liar to that celebrated people. 

The perfection to which sculpture had been brought 
at Naga is very striking, there being nothing in 
the Egyptian statues superior to it, while in bold- 
ness of outline it seems even to surpass the finest 
specimens of the latter. These colossal figures, says 
Cailliaud, which are ten in number, are remarkable 
for the richness of their drapery and the character of 
the drawing ; their feet and arms are stouter than 
those of Egypt, yet they are in the same style. A 
similar excellence in the reliefs at Kurgos is extolled 
by Riippel. Are we to suppose, asks M. Heeren, 
that Ethiopian artists became thus accomplished ? 
Or do these monuments rather belong to that bril- 
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liant period «f the empire of Meroe^ — ^tke eighth 
oentury before our era, — ^when the dynasty of Tir- 
hako and Sabaco ruled over Upper Egypt, and to 
whom it would be easy to send artists from below 
the Cataracts, to adorn their metropolis and perpetUp- 
ate their fame ? 

The third station, called Messoura, is equally inter- 
esting. Cailliaud, to whom we are indebted both for 
a description and a drawing, relates, that in an exten- 
sive valley in the desert, eight hours' journey from 
Shendy towards the south-east, and six leagues from 
the Nile, are very considerable ruins. They consist 
of eight small temples, all connected by corridors 
and terraces. It is an immense edifice, formed by 
the junction of a number of chambers, courts, and 
temples, and is surrounded by a double enclosure. 
From the main structure in the centre the passage 
to the others is through galleries, or along terraces, 
varying from three hundred to one hundred and 
eighty-five feet in length. Each temple has its par- 
ticular chambers ; and all the buildings are placed 
in an exact order, consisting, as has been noticed, of 
eight temples or sanctuaries, forty.(»ie chambers, 
twenty-four courts, three galleries, and fourteen 
staircases or flights of steps. These remains cover 
a plat of ground two thousand five hundred feet, or 
about half an English mile in circumference. 

But in this immensity of ruins every thing is 
on a smaller scale, — the monuments as well as the 
materials employed. " The largest temple is only 
fifty-one feet long ; upon the pillars aro figures in 
the Egyptian style ; others in the same portico aro 
fluted like the Grecian ; on the basis of one I thought 
I discovered the traces of a zodiac. Time and the 
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elements^ wbidi have destroyed the ancient Saba^ 
seem to have be<» willing to spare to us the observ- 
atory of Meroe ; but until the rubbish be cleared 
away a complete plan of it cannot be expected. It 
excites our wonder to find so few hieroglyphics in 
all these ruins : the six pillars which form the por- 
tico of the central temple alone present a few ex- 
amples^ for all the other walls are without sculpture. 
Six hundred paces from the ruins are the remains 
of two other small temples^ as also the outlines of a 
eonsiderable tank surrounded by little hills^ which 
must have protected it from the sand. But here 
there are not any traces of a city^ no heaps of rub- 
bishy no tombs. If Meroe had stood in this place, 
the pyramids would not have been built at the dis* 
tance of two days' journey from it. I believe that a 
seminary of learning was established on this spot ; 
the form of the building and the architecture seem 
to prove it ; but the city itself was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sepulchres where the pyramids are 
still found.* 

The same author informs us, that at the distance 
of a hundred yards in a south-easterly direction from 
the great enclosure are some other ruins ; among 
which are the relics of a small temple, resting on six 
columns, with a regular gateway. The interior is 
rather more than thirty-six feet in length. The pil- 
lars are covered with sculptured figures, including 
some of mounted elephants led by their guides,- 



* La, etudiant mieux la distribution des differens corps de bati- 
mens en ruine que j^avais sous les yeaz, je demeurai C(Hivaincu que 
ce lieu fut jadis consacre a renseignement, — ^un collee^ enfio. — Cail- 
liaud, vol. iii. p. 142. The translation eiven in Heeren*s work is 
extremely faulty and erroneous. See toL i p. 400—404. 
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species of picture ivhich is never seen in Egypt. 
The nature of these representations^ the form of the 
materials^ and the very decayed condition of the 
whole building, induced the traveller to conclude 
that this little monument is much more ancient 
than the larger edifices to which our attention has 
just been drawn. 

The details now given derive some interest from 
the conclusion which Heeren has founded upon them 
in regard to one point in the ancient religious esta- 
blishment of Ethiopia. He thinks that the con- 
structions at Messoura were the " Oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon." " A mere glance at the ground plan/' 
says he^ '^ leads to this idea. It is only thus that 
the singularity of the foundation can be accounted 
for; that labyrinth of passages and courts which 
must be wandered through before arriving at the 
entirely secret temple in the midst. Scarcely could 
there be a better introduction contrived for reaching 
the sanctuary."* 

For the support of this opinion he relies chiefly 
on the authority of Diodorus^ who relates that the 
temple of Jupiter did not stand in the city of Me- 
roe but at some distance from it in the wilderness. 
When^ again^ the ruler of that kingdom resolved to 
free himself from the dominion of the priests^ he 
went^ says the same historian^ with a company of 
soldiers to the retired or sequestered spot where the 
sanctuary with the golden temple stood^ and tak- 
ing the inmates by surprise^ he put them all to death. 
Nor is the smallness of the edifice any objection to 
this view of the subject ; for the same remark might 

* Historical Researches, vol L p. 403. 
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be applied to the Ammonium in the Libyan desert. 
This was probably intended merely for the preserva. 
tion of the sacred ship^ which is understood to have 
been placed between the pillars of the holy shrine. 
Its situation^ too^ in the waste^ also follows the ex- 
ample now adduced^ and will appear still less extra, 
ordinary^ when we reflect that it was constructed on 
one of the great trading routes between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. ^'Thus we stand/' 
says he^ " on that remarkable spot which antiquity 
regarded as the cradle of the arts and sciences ; where 
hieroglyphic writing was discovered ; where temples 
and pyramids had already sprung up^ while as yet 
Egypt remained entirely ignorant of their exist- 
ence."* 

It does not belong to us to weigh the probability 
which attaches to the opinion now stated. No one 
will question its ingenuity^ or deny that the authori- 
ties quoted from ancient writers are suitably applied. 
But^ at the same time^ we must not forget the re- 
marks made in regard to the institution at Messoura 
by M. Cailliaud^ who informs his readers that the 
tradition of the country is that the name of the 
place is derived from the old fakirs who once inhabit- 
ed those vast edifices. The figure of the elephants^ 
too^ caparisoned and mounted^ rather strengthens 
the belief that the school of the desert^ if it really 
was a place of education, was connected in its origin 
or tenets with the learning of the remoter East. 
There is, however, no irreconcilable discrepancy be- 
tween the two conclusions now examined ; for no- 
thing was more common than to have a seminary of 

* Historical Researches, vol. L p. 406. 
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priests established near the temples of the gods^ and 
to combine thereby in the mind of the student the 
practical parts of divine worship with Uie abstract 
tenets of the faith into which he was initiated. 

Cailliaud was assured by certain Arabs^ as well 
as by his own guides^ that on the road from Naga^ 
or Gibel-Ardan as it is sometimes called^ there are 
several places distinguished for magnificent ruins 
covered with sculptures. The first station^ they add- 
ed^ was at the distance of two days' journey^ which 
corresponds perfectly to Mandeyr^ the ancient capi- 
tal of the Arabian shepherds. A day and a half 
farther on^ at a village called Kely^ according to the 
same authorities^ there are other remains which oc* 
cupy a great extent of surface. From thence^ they 
add^ there is a road that in the same space of time 
leads to Abou-Ahraz; and that near it are wells 
hewn out in the rock^ which tradition carries back to 
a very remote antiquity. Agreeably to these state- 
ments^ there can be no doubt that the line of mu-ch 
hereby indicated is the one which passed from the 
Nile^ in the latitude of Naga^ to Axum and the port 
of Adulis. But the ruins at Mandeyr and Kely 
have not yet been inspected by any modem traveller. 

We now possess all the certainty which can be at- 
tained from the annals of ancient times^ that the city 
of Meroe was situated a little northwards of the 
present Shendy ; and also that a number of depend- 
ent establishments^ founded on the basis of religion, 
were scattered over the adjoining desert. 

Before we pass into Abyssinia, we shall quote 
from Diodorus an account of its constitution and 
government. The form of this celebrated state, then, 
was that which we (rften find in southern regions. 
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more especially at remote periods : it was a hierarchy, 
where the power was in the hands of a race or caste 
(Mf prints, who chose a king from among their own 
order. The laws of the Ethiopians, says the author 
now named, differ in many respects from those of 
other nations ; bnt in none so much as in the no. 
mination of their kings, — ^which is thus managed : 
The priests select some of the most distinguished of 
their brethren, and upon whomsoever of these the god 
fixes, he is carried in procession, and forthwith ac- 
knowledged sovereign by the pei^le; who falling 
down adore him as a divinity, because he is placed 
over the government by the choice of Jupiter Am- 
mon. The person thus appointed immediately en- 
joys all the prerogatives which are conceded to him 
by the laws, and is supplied with rules for the di- 
rection of his conduct ; but he can neither reward 
nor punish any one beyond what the usages of an- 
cestry and the royal statutes allow. It is a custom 
among them to inflict upon no subject the sentence 
of death, even though he should be legally found 
deserving of that punishment ; but they send to the 
malefactor one of the servants of justice, who bears 
the symbol of mortality. When the criminal sees 
this he goes immediately to his house and deprives 
Jiimself of life. The Greek custom of escaping 
punishment by fleeing into another country is not 
there permitted. It is said that the mother of one 
who would have attempted flight strangled him with 
her own girdle, in order to save her family from the 
greater disgrace of having one of its members de- 
nounced as a fugitive. But the most remarkable of 
all their institutions is that which relates to the 
death of their king. The priests at Meroe, who 
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attend to the aervice of the gods and hold the highest 
rank, send a messenger to him with an order to die. 
They make known to his majesty, that Heaven re- 
quires this sacrifice at his hands, and that mortals 
should not oppose its decrees ; and perhaps add such 
reasons as could not he controverted hy weak un- 
derstandings prejudiced 4>y an ancient custom.* 

We have already alluded to the catastrophe by 
which this mode of administration was brought to a 
dose. In the reign of the second Grecian king who 
sat on the throne of Egypt, when the light of philou 
sophy had abeady penetrated into Ethiopia, the 
sovereign of Meroe, whose name was Ergamenes, 
resolved to shake off the domination of the sacerdotal 
caste. At the head of an armed band he proceed- 
ed to their principal temple, and subjected the whole 
body to a general massacre ; by which bold mea- 
sure, subjoins the historian, he rendered himself a 
monarch in reality as well as in title.t 

Heeren very judiciously observes, that in a state 
whose government so widely differed from any thing 
to which we have been accustomed, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a similar peculiarity would apply to 
the people, who could hardly bear any similitude 
to the civilized nations of modem Europe. Meroe, 
he thinks, rather resembled in appearance the larger 
states of interior Africa at the present day; a 
number of small nations of the most opposite habits 
and manners, some with and some without set- 
tled abodes, constituting what is called an empire, 
although the general political band which holds 
them together is loose, and often scarcely percepti- 

* Diod. Bibliothec. Histor. lib. ill. c 6. *|- Ibid. 
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ble. In Ethiopia this band was of a twofold na- 
ture; firsts religion or a certain worship resting up. 
on oracles^ and secondly^ commerce^ — unquestion- 
ably the strongest chains by which barbarians could 
be bound ; for the one gratified the superstitidus^ 
and the other the covetous and sensual. Eratos- 
thenes relates^ that in his time the island comprised 
a variety of people ; of whom some followed agri- 
culture^ others a nomadic or pastoral life^ and a 
third class the more active pursuits of hunting. All 
chose what seemed best adapted to the particular 
district in which they lived.* 

As the line of road through the desert which con- 
nects Atbara with Abyssinia has not been trodden 
in modern times by any native of Europe^ we can- 
not trace the architectural features of the two coun- 
tries to any distinct point of resemblance. The 
habits^ too, of the people between the Nile and the 
Ked Sea, who, living almost constantly in the 
field either as soldiers or as herdsmen, shunned the 
accommodation of large towns, afforded little en- 
couragement to the arts of sculpture and design. 
It is not, accordingly, until we approach the shores 

* Historical Researches, vol. L p. 419. Strabo> p. 1177—1194. 
The account given by Pliny of the peninsular tract of Meroe cor- 
responds remarkably with the indications which still remain of its 
ancient greatness. ^ Ipsum oppidum Meroen ab introitu insuUe 
(t. e. a loco ubi confluunt Nilus et Astaboras) abesse LXX millia 
passuum. Juxtaque aliam insulam Tadu dextro subeuntibus alveo 

2U8S portum faceret. ^dificia oppidi pauca. Regnare foeminam 
!andacen, quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas transiit Delu- 
bmm Hammonis et ibi sacrum. Et toto tractu sacella.** Lib. vi. 
For some able remarks on the latitude o£ Meroe, as given by 
Pliny and Eratosthenes in Strabo, we refer to Dr Vincent's won 
on the Commerce and Navigation (^ the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 91, &c 
This learned writer availed himself of tlie assistance of Bishop 
Horsley and Mr Wales, whose scientific deductions confirmed the 
statements <^ the Greek and Roman geograi^rs. 
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of the Arabian Golf that we find the traces of a 
civilized condition^ and begin to discover the tokens 
of that refinement and command of the mechanical 
powers^ which excite our surprise in Nubia and 
Egypt. 

At Axum have been examined the remains of 
ancient works, which^ though different from those 
of Dendera, Thebes^ and Meroe^ are sufficiently great 
to have called forth the admiration of the most com- 
petent judges ; increasing, at the same time, the cu* 
riosity of the philosopher and the engineer in regard 
to the resources of artificers who could remove from 
the rock and raise to an i:qpright position obelisks ex- 
ceeding a hundred feet in length. That there was 
a large dty on the ground which still displays so 
many interesting ruins^ there is reason to conclude 
both from history and tradition, though it has now 
dwindled down to a few insignificant cottages. The 
native chronicl^v carry back its origin to the days 
of the patriarch Abraham, while others are disposed 
to claim for it a still higher antiquity ; but, as we 
have already remarked, it was unknown to Homer 
and Herodotus, and is not commemorated by any 
Grecian author before the time of Strabo. Nor is 
there the slightest cause to doubt that, whatever 
may have been the date of its foundation, it was 
greatly embellished by the successors of Alexander, 
who appear to have carried their arms southward 
along either shore of the Red Sea^ and even to have 
established a temporary throne at Axum. 

When Poncet was in Abyssinia this metropolis 
was known by the name of Heleni. ** It has," says 
he, '^ a fair monastery and a magnificent church. It 
is the fairest and largest I have seen in Ethiopia. 
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It is dedicated to St Helena^ and from that church 
in all likelihood the town has taken its name. In 
Ae middle of the spacious place before the churchy 
are to be seen three pyramidical and triangular 
spires all filled with hieroglyphics. Amongst the 
figures of these pyramids I observed upon each face 
a lock^ which is very singular^ for the Ethiopians 
have no locks^ and are even unacquainted with the 
use of them. . Although you see no pedestals^ yet 
these spires are no less high than the obelisk of the 
palace before St Peter's at Rome^ placed upon its 
pedestal. It is believed that this was the country 
of the Queen of Saba ; several villages depending 
upon this principality bear to this day the name of 
Sabaim. They get marble in the mountains which 
no way yields to that of Europe ; but what is mate 
considerable is^ that they also find a great deal of 
gold even in tilling their ground. They brought 
me privately some pieces which I found to be very 
fine. The religious^ or monks^ of that church are 
habited in yellow skins^ and wear a little cap of the 
same material and colour."* 

Before Bruce paid his celebrated visit to these 
curiosities^ two of the three great obelisks which the 
French physician found standing had fallen. In 
the square^ which is imagined to have been the centre 
of the town, there were not fewer than forty in a 
prostrate condition, none of which, however, had 
any hieroglyphics upon them. Each consists of one 
piece of granite ; and on the top of that which is 
still erect, there appeared to be a patera exceedingly 
well carved in the Grecian style. Below there is 

* A Voyage to Ethiopia Biade in the years 1698, 1699> and 
1700, p. 106. 
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the door-bolt and lock which Ponoet speaks of^ 
carved on the pillar^ as if to represent an entrance 
through it to some building behind. The lock and 
bolt are precisely those which are used at this day 
in Egypt and Palestine^ but were never seen in 
Ethiopia. This traveller holds the opinion that the 
monument now described, and the two larger ones 
which are fallen, are the work of Ptolemy Euerge- 
tes, the second of the Macedonian dynasty. There 
is, he assures his readers, a great deal of carving 
upon the face of the obelisk, in a Gothic taste, some- 
thing like metopes, triglyphs, and guttae, rudely dis- 
posed and without order, but, he adds, there are no 
characters or figures. 

After passing the convent of Abba Pantaleon, 
and the small obelisk situated on the rock above, 
'^ we proceed south by a road cut in a mountain of 
red marble, having on the left a parapet wall above 
five feet high, solid, and of the same materials. At 
equal distances there are hewn in this wall solid 
pedestals, upon the tops of which we see the marks 
where stood the colossal statues of Sinus, the La- 
trator Anubis or dog-star. One hundred and thirty- 
three of these pedestals, with the marks of the statues 
I have just mentioned, are still in their places ; but 
only two figures of the dog remained when I was 
there, much mutilated, but of a taste easily distin- 
guished to be Egyptian. These are composed of 
granite ; but some of them appear to have been of 
metal. Axum being the capital of Siris or Sir6, 
from this we easily see what connexion this capital 
of the province had with the dog-star, and conse- 
quently the absurdity of supposing that the river 
derived its name from a Hebrew word, shihor, sig- 
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nifying black. There are likewise pedestals where- 
on the figures of the sphinx have been placed. 
Two magnificent flights of steps several hundred 
feet long^ all of granite^ exceedingly well fashioned 
and still in their places^ are the only remains of a 
magnificent temple. In the angle of this platform^ 
where that temple stood^ is the present small church 
of Axum^ in the place of a former one destroyed by 
Mohammed Gragne in the reign of King David III. ; 
and which was probably the remains of a temple 
built by Ptolemy Euergetes^ if not the work of times 
more remote."* 

In reference to some of the points now stated^ the 
accuracy of Bruce has been justly called in question^ 
though in a spirit which does little honour to the 
critic and traveller to whom we owe the correction. 
During Mr Salt's first visit to Abyssinia^ he was 
pleased to cast doubt on many parts of his prede- 
cessor's narrative, and even to charge him with down- 
right f&brication, in matters of which a more minute 
inquiry afterwards completely established the truth. 
Of these hasty strictures we shall have occasion to 
produce some examples, when we come to review 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants ; mean- 
time we shall proceed to examine the details in 
which the former writer has manifestly failed in 
exactness of description. 

He tells us, that " within the outer gate of the 
church, below the steps, are three small square en- 
closures all of granite, with small octagon pillars 
in the angles apparently Egyptian ; on the top of 
which formerly were small images of the dog-star, 

* Travels to discover the Sonice of the Nile, voL iv. p. 321. 
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probably of metal. Upon a stone in the middle of 
one of these the king sits and is crowned^ and al- 
ways has been since the days of paganism ; and be- 
low it^ where he naturally places his feet^ is a large 
oblong slab like a hearth^ which is not of granite 
but of freestone. The inscription^ though much de- 
faced^ may safely be restored. 

nXOAEMAIOr ETEPrETOT 
BASIAEHS 

'^ Poncet has mistaken this last word for Basilius; 
but he did not pretend to be a scholar^ and was ig- 
norant of the history of this country."* 

Now it is proved beyond all reasonable scepticism^ 
that there is no inscription whatever on the king's 
seat^ and that the letters which Mr Bruce has given 
as Greek are in fact Ethiopic characters^ and are 
found on a slab at the distance of thirty yards from 
the royal chair. Besides^ Poncet makes not the 
slightest allusion to any such carving on the stones 
which compose that relic of antiquity; and it is 
now fully ascertained^ that the reference to a tablet 
with the word '' Basilius" on it^ is in the work of 
another author who wrote at an earlier period. In 
a word^ it must be acknowledged that the distin- 
guished traveller whose statements we are now ex- 
amining^ could only have written his account of the 
ruins at Axum from an indistinct reminiscence^ 
aided by the publications of the Jesuit missionaries; 
and that he has accordingly, in more than a single 
instance, confounded one monument with another. 

Still, it may be suggested, that the errors com- 



* Travels, voL iv. p. 323. Second edition. 
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mitted by him are not of so atrodous a nature as 
to justify the severe remarks of Mr Salt^ who^ al- 
luding to his description of the standing obelisk^ 
not only undervalues his acquirements as an artist^ 
but also impeaches his truth and honour as a man. 
'^ I am now perfectly satisfied/' says he^ " that all 
Bruce's pretended knowledge of drawing is not to 
be depended upon ; the present instance affording a 
striking example both of his want of veracity and of 
his uncommon assurance^ in giving^ with a view to 
correct others^ as a geometrical elevation^ so very fdse 
a sketch of this monument." This intense vitupera- 
tion^ too^ is the more misapplied^ inasmuch as^ in 
regard to the very same obelisk^ Mr Salt found it 
necessary^ when he examined it five years after, 
wards^ to make two very material alterations ; and 
hence there is an essential discrepancy between his 
report of it in Lord Valentia's Travels^ and that 
contained in his own volume^ the Travels in Abys- 
sinia. In the former he assigns to it a height of 
eighty feet> whereas in the latter it is reduced to 
sixty ; and while^ in the beautiful plate with which 
he adorned his lordship's book^ he represents the 
patera on the top as terminating in rather a sharp 
pointy he admits in his own pages that ^' it ought to 
have been round." Two such blunders by so com- 
plete a master of the pencil were hardly to be ex- 
pected^ and more especially in one who was so ready 
to condemn the '^ pretended knowledge of drawing" 
in others ! To Bruce^ on the other hand^ he will 
not allow the benefit of that very modified candour 
which regards a mistake in numbers and position 
as involuntary^ or the mere effect of an imperfect 
recollection. He asserts^ on the contrary^ '^ It ap. 
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pears to me^ that nothing but the fallacious pre- 
sumption that no one^ after the difficulties he had 
described "with so much exaggeration^ would dare 
to follow his steps> could have induced him to ven- 
ture on such unsupported assertions^ which the very 
next European who should travel that way would 
so certainly refute."* 

But it must not be concealed that Bruce was 
more unfortunate in his omissions than his mis- 
statements; for he left Axum without seeing a 
monument to which former travellers had in fact 
alluded^ and which is, now regarded as the most 
valuable relic in that ancient capital. About half 
a mile from the churchy though somewhat concealed 
by rising ground^ is an upright slab eight feet in 
lengthy three and a half broad, and one foot in 
thickness^ which contains an inscription in the Greek 
language illustrative of the ancient history of the 
country. The characters^ which are fairly and deep- 
ly cut, are nearJy two inches long. For the pre- 
servation of the engraving in so perfect a state it is 
greatly indebted to a fortunate inclination towards 
the north, which the nature of the ground has given 
to the stone, by which that side of it is entirely 
sheltered from the rain. The translation in Mr 
Salt's work is as follows : — 

** (We) Aeizanasy King of' the Axomites and 
of the Homerites, and of Raeidan, and of the Ethi- 
opians, and of the Sabeans, and of Zejla, 
and of Tiamo, and the Boja, and of the Ta- 

auie^ Kin^ of Kings, son of godj 
lie invincible Mars— havinti" rebelled 
on an occasion the nation of the Boja, 
We sent our brothers 
Saiazana and Adephos 

• Valentia's Travels) voL ilL pu 98. 
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to make war upon them ; and upon 
their snrrender (our brothers), after subdmng them, 
brought them to us with their families ; 
of their oxen 112, and of their sheep 
7424, and their beasts bearing burtnens ; 
nourishing them with the flesn of oxen, sImI giving them a 
suppiv oforead. and affording them to drink 
beer (sowa) and wine (maize^ and water in abundance. 
Who ^the prisoners) were in number six chiefe, 
with tlieir multitude in number *** 
making them bread every day of wheat- 
en cakes *2* and giving them wine for a month 
until the time that the^ brought the whole body to us ; 
whom therefore supplying with all things 
fit, and clothing, we compelled them to change their 
abode, ajid sent them to a certain place of our 

country called M a, and we onlered them 

again to be supplied with bread, furnishing 

to these six chiefs oxen 4*. 

In grateful acknowledgment to him who begat me, 

the inyincible Mars, 

I have dedicated to him a golden statue^ and one 

of sQyer, and three of brass, for good." 

t 

This inscription^ taken by itself, is of no great 
value^ for it merely records the result of a success- 
ful attack upon a barbarous tribe ; but it possesses 
no small importance when applied to the illustra- 
tion of a dark period in Ethiopian history^ as well 
as to determine the precise date at which the mo- 
nument itself was erected. Aizana^ as was formerly 
observed^ was king of Abyssinia^ or rather of the 
Axumites^ in the reign of the Roman emperor Con- 
stantius ; and there is still extant^ in the works of 
Athanasius^ a letter from that popular ruler to the 
African prince^ at the time he was reigning con- 
jointly with his brother Saizana^ whose name is 
also mentioned on the slab. From comparing the 
date of the imperial communication with the cir- 
cumstances to which it is known to have had a re- 
ference^ — ^the disgrace of Frumentius and the or- 
thodox clergy^ — it is concluded that the inscription 
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must have been engraved about the year 330 of the 
Christian epoch.* 

Mr Salt remarks^ that all the information which 
could be procured concerning the singular remains at 
Axum was obtained from the priests^ who^ on the 
authority of their sacred books^ related^ that their 
ancient monuments and obelisks^ originally fifty-five 
in number^ of which four were as large as the one 
now standings were erected by Ethiopus^ the father 
of Abyssinia^ about one thousand five hundred and 
forty years ago. They add^ that the great reservoir^ 
from which every house in the town was formerly 
supplied with water^ was constructed during the 
reign of King Isaac by the Abuna Samuel^ who 
died at Axum three hundred and ninety-two years 
ago^ and was buried under the daroo-tree^ which 
still remains near the church. They moreover sub- 
join the interesting fact^ that in the year IO7O a 
female named Jadit (or Judith)^ who had great au. 

* Valentia's TntTels, vol. iii p. 186. Considering that monu<» 
ment has stood one thousand five hundred years, the circumstance 
of its being found in so very perfect a state is somewhat remark- 
able ; and it strongly proves the want of research among the Fa- 
thers who visited uiis countryin the fifteenth century, as the fol- 
lowing account given of it byTellez will sufficiently prove. ^* Non 
procul abhinc erectum est saxum, tribus cubitis latum, insculptum 
uteris partim Grscis partim Latinis, sed temporis injuria fere ex- 
esis. Hoc indicium est, omnes istas structuras esse artificum Eu- 
ro^osomm atemporibus Jnstini et aliorum Imperatorum Orientaliom, 
qui (teste Procoj^io) magnam cum regibus EthioptsB amicitiam co- 
luerunt. Quamvis tunc temporis mixtura fuerit linguarum Graecss 
et Latina, quia milites unius et alterius idiomatis in iisdem castris 
militabant^— Verum imaginari mihi non possum mixtam scripturam 
in illis saxis reperiri, multo minus rationem istius rei valere puto. 
Ocnlatiores inspectores (aut nimium fallor) aliquando reperient 
scripturam mere Graecam, atque in ea literas A. B. £. T. I. K. M. 
N. 0. P. T. X. quas Latini cum Graecis communes habent, quam- 
vis non in omnibus aequalis sint pronuntiationis." 

Hence it is manifest that, when this learned Father travelled in 
Abyssinia, not only were the contents of the Axum-inscription un- 
knovni, but it was still doubtful in what language it was expressed. 
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thority^ came from Amhara^ and^ excited by a siu 
perstitious motive^ destroyed as far as she was able 
these remains of ancient art ; threw down the obe. 
lisks^ broke the altars^ and laid the whole place in 
ruins ; an account by no means improbable^ as it is 
admitted that there is every appearance of many of 
the largest altars having been shattered by great 
force, and removed from their place.* 

The great obelisk has been universally admired 
even from the days of the Portuguese mission, when 
the knowledge of it was first conveyed to modem 
Europe. The more minutely it was examined by 
Mr Salt, who could compare it with others of Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Roman origin, the more deeply 
was he struck with the consummate skill and inge- 
nuity displayed in its formation ; and he thought 
himself justified in pronouncing it the most perfect 
monument of its kind.t 

Most of our readers are aware that there was a 
similar inscription at Adulis, an ancient town near 
the Bay of Masuah, which was copied by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who, as has been already mentioned, 
visited that coast in the sixth century. The work into 
which this record has been transcribed is entitled 
" Topographia Christiana," and was intended by 
its author to prove that the earth is a plane, in op- 
position to the philosophical notion of its being a 
sphere, which he conceived to be an heretical opinion 
and contrary to divine revelation. He had himself 
travelled much, and in the parts he visited he still 
found they were all on the same level or flat surface 
with Greece, his native land. His deductions from 

• Valentia^s Travels, vol. iii. p. 98. 
■f* Travels in AbysBinia, p. 40d. 
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this hypothesis are rather extraordinary; but the 
facts he relates^ and the countries he describes^ are 
given with all the characters of truth that simplicity 
can afford. 

Adulis^ says he^ '^ is a city of Ethiopia^ and the 
port of communication with Axiomis and the whole 
nation^ of which that city is the capital; in this port 
we carry on our trade from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic Gulf; the town itself is about two miles 
from the shore^ and as you enter it on the western 
side by the road that leads from Axiomis^ there 
is still remaining a chair or throne which appertain- 
ed to one of the Ptolemys^ who had subjected this 
country to his authority. This chair is of beauti- 
ful white marble ; not so white indeed as the Pro- 
oonnesian^ but such as we employ for marble tables ; 
it stands on a quadrangular base, and rests at the 
four corners on four slender and elegant pillars^ with 
a fifth in the centre^ which is channeled in a spiral 
form. On these pillars the seat is supported^ as well 
as the back of the throne^ and the two sides on the 
right and left. The whole chair^ with its base^ the 
five pillars^ the seat^ the back^ and the two sides^ is 
of one entire piece carved into this form ; in height 
about two cubits and a half, and in shape like a pa- 
triarch's chair." 

At the back of it is a tablet of basanite or Egyp- 
tian granite three cubits in height ; it is now indeed 
fallen down^ and the lower part of it broken and 
destroyed; but the whole slab^ as well as the chair 
itself^ is filled with Greek characters. " Now it 
so happened when I was in this part of the coun- 
try about five and twenty years ago^ in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Justin the Boman emperor^ that 
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Elesbaan the king of the Axiomites^ when he was 
preparing for an expedition against the Homerites 
on the other side of the Red Sea^ wrote to the go- 
vernor of Adulis^ directing him to take a copy of the 
inscription which was both on the chair of Ptolemy 
and on the tablet^ and to send it to him. The go- 
vernor^ whose name was Asbas^ applied to me^ and 
to a merchant of the name of Menas^ to copy the in- 
scription. Menas was a Greek of my acquaintance^ 
who afterwards became a monk at Raithii^ and died 
there not long ago. We undertook the business to- 
gether, and having completed it, delivered one copy 
to the governor and kept another for ourselves. It 
is from this copy that I now state the particulars of 
the inscription, and I ought to add, that in putting 
them together and drawing my own conclusions 
from them, I have found them very useful for form- 
ing a judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and 
the distances of the respective places. I ought to 
mention, that we found the figures of Hercules and 
Mercury among the carvings at the back of the seat." 

Cosmas supplies his readers with a drawing, which 
was copied from his manuscript by Montfaucon, and 
is given by Dr Vincent in the second volume of his 
work on the Commerce and Navigation of the An- 
cients. The inscription on the tablet or slab, found 
lying behind the chair, is as follows : — 

" Ptolemy the Great, king, son of Ptolemy, king, 
and Arsinoe, queen, gods, brother and sister ; grand- 
son of the two sovereigns, Ptolemy, king, and Bere- 
nice, queen, gods-preservers ; descended on the fa- 
ther's side from Hercules son of Jupiter, receiving 
from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa, Sy- 
ria, Phenicia, Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cy- 
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dades, invaded Asia with his land and sea forces^ 
and with elephants from the country of the Troglo- 
dytes and Ethiopians. This hody of elephants was 
first collected out of these countries by his father 
and himself^ and brought into Egypt and tamed 
for the service of war. With these forces Ptolemy, 
advancing into Asia, reduced all the country on this 
side the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellespont, 
Thrace, and all the armies in those provinces. In 
this expedition, having captured also many Indian 
elephants, and subjected all the princes to his obe- 
dience, he crossed the Euphrates, entered Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and the 
whole country as far as Bactria, and brought it all 
under his dominion. In Persis and Susiana he col- 
lected all the spoils of the temples which had been 
carried out of Egypt by Cambyses and the Persians, 
and carried them back again to that country, with 
all the treasures he had accumulated in his conquests 
and all the forces which had attended him on the 
expedition; all these he embarked upon the ca- 
nals." 

This, says Cosmas, was the inscription on the 
tablet, '^so far as we could read it; and it was 
nearly the whole, for only a small part was broken 
oflfl After that we copied what was written on the 
chair, which was connected with the inscription al- 
ready given, and ran thus :" 

Our limits will not permit us to insert this conune- 
moration of a series of conquests over the barbarian 
tribes of Eastern Africa and Arabia, from the bor- 
ders of Egypt to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
There is no doubt, however, that the monarch car- 
ried his arms into the hilly parts of Abyssinia, and 
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perhaps into Sennaar and Kordofiin. ^' I reduced/' 
says he^ '' Ava^ and Tiamo or Tziamo^ GambSla and 
the country around it^ Zingab^n^^ Tiama^ and the 
Agathai^ Kalaa^ and Sem^n^, among mountains di£. 
ficult of access and covered with snow. In all this 
region there is hail and frosty and snow so deep that 
the troops sunk up to their knees. I passed the Nile 
to attack these nations^ and subdued them." In 
conclusion his majesty says^ ^^ Thus having reduced 
the whole world to peace under my own authority^ 
I came down to Adulis^ and sacrificed to Jupiter^ to 
Mars^ and to Neptune^ imploring his protection for 
all that navigate these seas. Here also I reunited 
all my forces (which had been employed on both 
sides of the Red Sea)^ and sitting on this throne^ in 
this placCj I consecrated it to Mars in the twenty- 
seventh year of my reign."* 

In the learned work of Dr Vincent the reader will 
find much amusing commentary on these inscrip- 
tions^ and an account of all the places in Asia and 
AMca mentioned by the boastfid conqueror. Mr 
Salt thinks that the two records^ on the chair and 
on the tablet^ &pply ^ different sovereigns at an 
earlier and a later period^-— considering the first as 
a record of the victories of Ptolemy in Asia^ and the 
second as a memorial of the exploits of an Abyssi- 
nian king. For the reasons on which these several 
opinions are supported^ we refer to his learned dis- 
sertation inserted in the third volume of Lord Va- 
lentia's Travels.t 



* See Vmcent's PeripliiB of the EiTthnean Sea, in his second 
volume) p. 530—542. Montfaucon's Nova Collectio Patrum, 2 yols. 
fol. Paris, 1706. Lord Valentia's Travels, voL iii p. 192. 

t Seep. 195. 
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We refrain from any farther details respecting 
the architectural monuments of ancient Ethiopia ; 
but we cannot conclude this chapter without adding 
a few reflections on that magnificence and power 
of which they are now the only remaining tokens. 
While we find all our efforts fruitless in attempting 
to trace the rise of those political institutions^ which 
conferred upon Egypt a glory at once so early and 
so permanent^ we are rewarded with an unexpected 
success in marking the vestiges of religious architec- 
ture as we follow its progress more than four hun- 
dred leagues along the valley of the Nile. We de- 
tect the workings of the same mighty spirit^ from the 
rock-cut temples of Nubia to those masterpieces of 
human skill and perseverance^ the temples of Thebes 
and the pyramids of Djizeh. 

The structures of Luxor and Kamac excite an 
astonishment that increases in proportion to the care 
with which they are examined. The hypostyle hall 
at the latter place^ for example^ is represented as the 
most stupendous and sublime of all the remains of 
Egyptian palaces or temples. Every thing con- 
nected with it is colossal ; its area is nearly 58^000 
square feet^ and its roof is supported by a hundred 
and thirty-four pillars^ some of which are little 
short of eleven feet in diameter. Each column of 
the two central rows, which are somewhat taller 
than the others^ measures sixty-five feet in height 
and thirty-three feet in circumference. The whole 
from top to bottom is ornamented with sculpture 
relating to religious affairs. The procession of the 
boat^ or holy ark^ is often repeated on the walls. 
So greats however, is the number of these carvings 
that no one has been able to count them> much less 

6 
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to copy them. No description^ says an eyewitness^ 
can adequately express the sensations inspired by 
this astonishing sights in which the magnificence 
and might of the ancient rulers of Egypt are made 
perceptible to the eye. Of what deeds^ of what 
events^ now lost to the history of the world ; of what 
scenes have these columns been the witnesses ! Can 
it be doubted that this was the spot where those 
rulers of the worlds of the nations in the East and 
in the West^ exhibited themselves in their glory and 
power^ and in which they concentrated the fruits 
of their victories^ the spoil or tribute of many van. 
quished kingdoms ? Well might Champollion ex- 
daim that the imagination^ which in Europe rises 
far above our porticos^ sinks abashed at the foot of 
the one hundred and forty columns of thehypostyle 
hall of Kamac !* 

The great temple of Kamac too^ which is one 
of the best preserved monuments in this part of 
Egypt^ combines magnitude with splendour in a 
very high degree; being surrounded with colon, 
nades^ gigantic figures^ and stately porticos. It is 
without doubt one of the most ancient structures in 
the country^ and yet it offers a confirmation of the 
opinion to which^ in the mind of certain travellers^ 
the examination of the palace gave rise ; namely^ 
that both were partly built of the materials of more 



* Heeren, vol. i. p. 248. ^ But we shall form a more exact idea 
of this enormous work, by comparing it with some standard of which 
we can judee. The church of St Martinis in the Fields, one of the 
finest and uirgest of modern religious edifices in London, is 137i^ 
feet long and 81 wide, measured along the outside basement, not 
including the steps and portico. This will give an area of nearly 
1 1,150 square feet ; which is not so much as one-fifth part of the 
great haU of 'Kanac'^^r^BrUish Museum^ p. 89. 
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ancient edifices, ornamented with the same 
glyphics, the same coloun, and the same highly, 
finished sculptures. To what profound contempla- 
tions on the antiquity of the arts, and on the pro** 
gress of civilisation so closely connected with theijr 
culture, do these observations leaid 1* 

In describing the ruins which still remain on 
various points of the Nile, we have had frequent 
occasion to mention the sacred ship or boat sculp- 
tured on the walls. Sesostris is said to have dedi. 
cated one of cedar-wood to Ammon, the god of 
Thebes ; it was 420 feet long, gilded all over on 
the outside and covered with silver within. The 
use of this emblem was supposed to denote the fo- 
reign extraction of their priesthood and religious 
rites, and to draw the attention of the worshippers 
to some distant land whence their ceremonies were 
originally derived. '^ Once a-year," as we are in- 
formed by Diodorus Siculus, '' the sanctuary or 
shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to the Li- 
byan side, and after a few days it is brought back, 
as if the deity were returning from Ethiopia." 
This procession, too, is represented in one of the re- 
lief on the temple of Kamac; the sacred ship of 
Ammon being on the Nile with its whole equip- 
ment, and towed along by another boat. This must 
therefore, says Heeren, have been one of the most 
celebrated festivals, since, according to the interpre- 
tation of antiquity. Homer alludes to it when he 
speaks of Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his 
twelve days' absence. That such attendance, paid 
by the gods of a colony to those of the parent state, 
■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ... 

* HeereD) toL L p^ 263. 
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were common^ andconsidered asproofsof national re- 
latkniflllip^ is well known from numerous instances in 
the ancient world. The forms only were diflTerent; 
in one case this affinity might be commemorated by 
such a procession as we have described^ in another 
by sending a sacred embassy. When Alexander 
took Tyre^ he found there a religious mission from 
Carthage^ the most important of its colonies.* 

The same principle applies to all the nations of 
the Eastern World ; for a common religion was one 
of the strongest ties amongst men in ancient times> 
and tended more^ perhaps^ than any thing dse to 
perpetuate among them those friendly feelings which 
had their origin in a kindred blood. The primitive 
seat of their faith was still held aff the metropolis of 
all the tribes and people who sprang from the same 
root. Thus we find> that at the stated season devout 
men of Jewish extraction went from every nation 
under heaven to worship at Jerusalem^ the holy dty 
of their fathers ; a practice well illustrated by the 
journey (^ the Ethiopian treasurer^ who^ in order 
to frilfil a pious duty^ passed the frightfril deserts 
which intervened between the country of Candace 
and the capital of Palestine. 

Aided by this principle we can more easily trace 
the lineage of Uie divinities acknowledged by Greece 
and Home. The Jupiter of Olympus was only a 
cadet^ so to speak^ of that ancient family of gods^ 
who^ through the medium of the branches establish- 
ed in Egypt^ extended their authority and worship 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. C. 97. Kar Uuunriv yk^ v'tt^et r»tt 
Aiytnrji»it r«v Mary rov Aiot itt^attu^^tu rif ^«r»fMv \tt rnv Av^vtivj 
nmt fuf hfMPitt rnas 9r»Xif Wt^v^n^n^ it S^ Atito^Mt r»v Sf«p 
ir»^n%, Heeren, vol. i. p. 901. British Museum, 96. 
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from the shores of the Indian Ocean to those of the 
Baltic The homage^ therefore^ which was paid by 
the junior deities to the parent gods at the ancient 
seat of their power^ was not only a mark of respect 
to antiquity but an acknowledgment of inferiority 
and dependence in the more recent people. It im- 
plied^ besides^ all the duties of a vassal state ; for 
he who carried a gift to the shrine of a national di- 
vinity^ confessed thereby that his allegiance was 
pledged, and his services bound to the land in which 
he presented his offering. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the alarm which 
was excited among the Hebrew tribes, who under 
the command of Joshua had settled on the western 
side of the Jordan, when it was reported to them 
that their brethren of Grad and Reuben had erected 
an altar on the opposite bank in the pastoral dis- 
trict of Gilead. This act was considered as equiva. 
lent to a political schism, or a permanent separation 
of interests. And when they heard of it, *' the 
whole children of Israel gathered themselves to- 
gether at Shiloh, to go up to war against them." 
An appeal to arms was prevented, by an assurance 
on the part of the suspected herdsmen that they had 
no intention to offer sacrifices, but were ready to 
repair for all religious usages to the place where the 
ark of the covenant should be deposited. 

In surveying the wonders which crowd the banks 
of the Nile from Meroe to Memphis, we are struck 
with the reflection that the wealth, power, and 
genius, whence they derived their origin, have en- 
tirely passed away. In some portions of that ex- 
tensive tract a race little superior to savages pass a 
rude and precarious life, ignorant of the arts, and 
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insensible equally to the beauty and the magnifi. 
cence of the ruins which they tread under foot. 
They have ceased even to claim connexion with the 
people who raised the splendid monuments of Eb- 
samboul^ Kamac^ and Dendera ; and^ accordingly^ 
they ascribe the anxiety which our countrymen dis- 
play^ in regard to those remains of antiquity^ to the 
desire of visiting the tombs of a European nation^ 
who are supposed by them to have built the temples 
and sculptured the obelisks. 

The Nubians^ especially^ have relapsed into that 
low condition where even curiosity has become dor- 
mant^ and in which the eye can be every day fixed 
on the noblest works of human ingenuity without 
suggesting any speculation as to their authors^ their 
epochs or their design. Throughout the whole worlds 
in shorty there is no greater contrast to be witnessed 
than between what now is^ and what must once 
have been^ in Ethiopia and Egypt. There is even 
great difficulty in passings by an effort of thought^ 
from the one condition to the other^ through the 
various scenes of conquest and desolation which 
seem necessary to have produced the effects we con- 
template. We might question history, but we should 
receive no answer, as to events and characters which 
the lapse of three thousand years has thrown into an 
impenetrable obscurity. Surrounded with darkness 
we grope our way amidst superb structures, dedi^ 
cated to gods and heroes whose names make but a 
faint impression on our ears ; and we satisfy our- 
selves with the conclusion, that a great people had 
existed there before the era of recorded time, whose 
literature and philosophy have been outlived by 
their architectural monuments. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ReKgian and Literature i^f Ethiopia. 

Abjinnk nosTed Chrwtiuiitj at as carij FenoA^ldbttmemiii 
Refigkm on Ubi Politkal State and Cifil Hktoiy— Stofj of Fni- 
mentins— Jewish Cennonies mixed with the Gospel — Arian 
Heresy — Constantios^InTasion of Arahia — Heresy of Entyches 
.jConTersion of Nubians— Jnstimian and Theodom — Zaia Jacob 
-.His Letter to the Monks of Jernsalem^Cooncaof Fktenoe— 
P^;ans of Samsn—Arrival of Paes— Dispute with Clergy^The 
King Za Denghel becomes Ronmn Catholic— His Letter to the 
Pope — Accession of Snsnens — His Adherence to the Ronwn 
Form — Rebellion — Fonnal Declaration in &Tonr of Popery«— 
Death of Faez — AniTal of Mendec — His Frooeedings as Patri- 
arch — Bncroacfaments and Tyranny — The Kingalarmed insists on 
Moderation — Bebellion—Basilides, or Facilidas, the Prince — 
Hopes of the People — ^Letter from the Pope — Additional Con- 
cessions — Popery abolished — Jesuits baaished — Capnrbins 
FrsndsGan Friars — Attempt by Loois XIV. — ^Poncet and Bre- 
▼edent — Massacre of Cathdic Priests — ^AnriTal of Abona— His 
Proceedings — The Psalter — ^Doctrines of Abyssinians — Zaga 
Zaba, Lndolf, and Lobo — Mode of Worship — ^Form of Churches 
— Circnmdsiony Baptism, and Communion — ^Prayers for the Dead 
— Fixedness of Manners and Habits Sabbath — Chrancdogy — 
Last Attempt of Catholics — Literature — Resemblance to Jews — 
Books — Philosophy — Law — ^Medicine — Modem Translatioos. 

Wb have alladed to the singular ta/ct, that Aby8siiiia» 
which received the Christian fitith at an early period^ 
has retained it^ amidst a great variety of fortune, 
down to the present day. The arms and the policy 
of the Moslem^ which prevailed in Egypt^ Asia 
Minor^ the northern shores of Africa^ and even over 
a large portion of Greece^ could not make any per. 
manentimpresaiim among the Ethiopians. A furious 
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war^ it IB trae^ raged between the Mohammedan 
chiefs who took possession of the country near Adel^ 
and the King of the Axumites ; but it does not ap- 
pear that^ either by conquest or negotiation^ the 
tenets of the Koran were ever admitted into any of 
the Abyssinian provinces. 

This distinction will be found the more remark, 
ablcj when we consider the imperfect means which 
were used for establishing the gospel in that remote 
kingdom^ and we may add^ the rather defective form 
in which it was received by the new converts. The 
principles of Christianity were not expounded there 
by the apostles nor by their personal missionaries^ 
as at Corinth^ Ephesus^ Gkilatia^ and Thessalonica ; 
and yet, while the Seven Churches of Asia have left 
nothing but a name in the page of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the believers in Ethiopia, who fifteen hundred 
years ago " stretched out their hands unto God/' 
still glory in their ancient creed. 

There is another peculiarity in regard to this 
people, so &r at least as their connexion with this 
part of the world is considered, which is, that it is 
diiefly through the medium of their religious at- 
tachments their dvil affairs have been made known 
among European nations. So soon as it was rumour- 
ed that a Christian state existed on the eastern coast 
of Africa, surrounded by bigoted Mussulmans and 
infidel pagans, a deep interest was excited among all 
dassesofmen. Elings, warriors, merchants, and na- 
vigators, were seized with a pious curiosity to know 
the actual condition of a people whose history, they 
concluded, must be strange, and who, if they should 
require it, were entitled as brethren in the faith to 
their aid and protection. The legend, too, respect* 
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iog Prester John^ had its fall influence in animate 
ing their zeal in the search of a monarchy whose 
name was associated in their minds with every 
sentiment of veneration and wonder. 

We have already had more than one occasion to 
allude to the story of Frumentius^ who is usually 
supposed to have conveyed to Abyssinia the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith. In company with a 
fellow-student he was under the care of Meropius; 
a philosopher, when the ship in which they sailed 
happened to be wrecked on the Ethiopian coast. 
The preceptor was murdered by the barbarians, but 
the lives of the two pupils were spared ; after which 
occurrence the young men were conducted to Axumy 
where their accomplishments soon procured for them 
an honourable employment at court. It is even 
said that, thorough the influence of the queen, Fru- 
mentius was appointed tutor to the prince her son, 
during whose minority the seeds of the gospel were 
sown by the zealous stranger. 

On his return to Egypt he communicated US 
Athanasius, who at that time filled the patriarch's 
chair, the success which had attended his first en- 
deavours to disseminate the principles of the true 
religion. To enable him to complete the good work 
which he had so auspiciously begun, he was fortlu 
with clothed with the episcopal character, and sent 
back as Bishop of Axum. But his progress was soon 
afterwards interrupted by the prevalence of the 
Arian heresy, which, being patronised by Constan-' 
tins, was so extensively propagated throughout the 
empire, that at length it signalized its triumph by 
the degradation of the distinguished divine, who, as 
we have just noticed, occupied the patriarchal throne 
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of Alexandria. We have repeatedly mentioned the 
letter which the emperor wrote to the brothers 
Aizana and Saizana, who exercised a joint power at 
Axum^ denouncing their bishop^ and requesting that 
he might be sent to the Egyptian capital^ where^ 
'^ by conversing familiarly with Venerable George 
and other learned men^ he would reap great benefits^ 
and return to his see well instructed in all ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline." This invitation or command received 
no attention either from the prelate or his sovereigns; 
and hence the church of Ethiopia continued ortho- 
dox, while the majority of the oriental Christians 
were beguiled into error by the reasoning of Arius, 
OF by the authority of the &ther of Constantine.* 

It cannot be concealed, that with the doctrines of 
Christianity they either incorporated many ceremo- 
nies which they had borrowed from the Jews, or, 
it may be, they received the gospel mixed with many 
of their rites, which had not, in the early period of 
the Egyptian church, been entirely separated from it. 
It is equally certain, however, that the faith which 
they adopted with enthusiasm they maintained with 
great firmness ; for they not only withstood the im^ 
portunity employed by the imperial envoys to draw 
them aside from the truth, but even employed their 
arms to defend the believers in Arabia against the 
enemies of the Cross. So highly esteemed, indeed, 
were their zeal and influence, that the head of the 
Roman empire did not regard it as unsuitable to his 
dignity to solicit their co-operation in opposing the 
Persians, aided by the infidel Hebrews, who threat- 
ened the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 

* Lndolfi Hist. Eihiop. lib. iii. c 2. The names of the royal 
brothers in the language of the country were Abreha and Atzbenal 
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The inlorval between the leign of Gonstantias and 
the government of Jnstini&n presents to the historian 
little more than an absolute blank. We read^ it is 
trae^ that fiom time to time many holy men went 
finom Egjrpt, who were invariably received with 
reverence by the inhabitants; particularly nine of 
great sanctity^ about the year 480^ whose memoiy 
18 still respected in the province d Tigr^, where a 
ocnresponding number of churches were built and 
called after their names.* 

But at length the disputes which tore asunder the 
great body of the Greek church reached the remote 
provinces of Abyssinia* The theological error^ which 
is associated with the name of Eutyches^ respecting 
the nature of Christy found a favourable reception 
in Egypt, and was communicated by the Patriarch 
to the subordinate prelate of Axum. The opinion 
that the Redeemer consisted of only one nature, as 
the Divine Word, and partook not in any degree of 
the qualities of flesh and blood, is known among ec- 
clesiastical writers as the motwphysUe heresy ; and 
which, though it was variously modified by subse- 
quent authors, at no time ceased to respect the essen^ 
tial point of faith now described. As it seems to be 
characteristic of the Abyssinians never to relinquish 
what they haveonce been taught on sufficient author- 
ity, they resisted every attempt made by the ortho- 
dox party to induce them to an abjuration of their 
heretical notions. 

Nubia, more recently converted to our holy reli- 
gion, was infected with the same errors and subjected 



• Geddes*B Church History of Ethiopia, p. 14. Ludolfi Hist. 
Bthiop. lib.iii.c.3. 
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totheaameeontrovenieB. Itimfortaiiatelyhai^Mned 
Ibat Justiniaii and his consort had adopted opposite 
eoaclusioiis on the great subject, the discussion of 
which so greatly divided the Christian world ; and 
as the zeal of the latter was not less active than that 
of the emperor himself, she propagated her favourite 
views from the Danube to the borders of Sennaar. 
It was recommended to her to bring within the pale 
of the church all the black nations who dwell beyond 
the tropic of Cancer ; a pious undertaking, in whidi 
she soon found herself emulated by her husband. 
Bival missionaries were accordingly despatdied at 
the same time ; but the empress, from a motive of 
love or of fear, was more effectually obeyed ; and the 
orthodox priest was detained by the governor of the 
Thebaid, while the King of Nubia and his court 
were hastily baptized into the faith of Eutyches. 
The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dis- 
missed with honour; but when he denounced the 
heresy and treason which had been perpetrated in 
defiance of his master, the negro prince was taught 
to reply, that he would never abandon his brethren, 
the true believers, to the persecuting agents of the 
Synod of Chalcedon. During several ages the bishops 
were named and consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria : as late as the twelfth century the pro- 
fession of the gospel was preserved ; and at the pre- 
sent day we can still trace, along the banks of the 
Uf^r Nile, the ruins of Christian churches, or of 
temples which had occasionally been employed for 
that purpose, and even a lingering respect for cere- 
monies of which the real import has ceased to be un- 
derstood. The Nubians, assailed by the Moslem 
and deriving no aid from their parents in the £uth. 
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gradually relapBed into the state of paganiBm ; and 
at length some tribes of them^ ivho maintained an 
intercourse with Egypt^ exchanged the New Testa- 
ment, which they had not been able to read^ for the 
Koran^ whose success they were taught to identify 
with the proof of a divine commission. 

There is reason to believe that the same emulation 
which distinguished the imperial couple in behalf 
of the Nubians was not less efficient in regard to 
Abyssinia. The industry of the lady was again suc- 
cessful; and the pious Theodora had the satisfaction 
of establishing in that kingdom the tenets and dis- 
cipline of the Jacobites^ a sect who held the doctrine 
of the one nature. But we find from the history of 
JohnMalala^ that the zeal of the emperor^ so far from 
being deemed intrusive^ was invited by the ruler of 
Ethiopia. This annalist informs us that the King 
of the Axumites^ when he had obtained the victory 
over the Arabians^ despatched two of his relations 
with two hundred followers to Alexandria^ for the 
purpose of soliciting from Justinian that a bishop 
and some holy men might be sent to instruct his 
subjects in the mysteries of the Christian faith. The 
emperor being informed of these things by Licinius^ 
his viceroy at Alexandria, gave an order that the 
ambassadors should be allowed to mak^ choice of 
whomsoever they pleased; and they accordingly 
chose John, the almsgiver of St John in Alexandria, 
a good and pious man about sixty-two years of age, 
and took him, then a bishop, together with several 
holy men, to their country to Anda, or Ameda, their 
king.* 

* Joan. MalaL Chronogrephia, p> 168, quoted by Mr Salt in his 
TraveLB in Abyssinia, p. wj* 
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But .the army of Elesbaan^ the same who is called 
Anda by the dironographer just quoted^ could not 
support the cause of the believers on the opposite 
side of the gulf^ and hence a path was left open for 
the introduction of a new religion. If a Christian 
power, says a great writer, had been maintained in 
Arabia, Mohammed must have been crushed in his 
cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a re- 
volution which has changed the civil and religious 
state of the world.* 

In following the current of events, as they respect 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Ethiopia, we have to 
lament the total absence of historical facts from the 
sixth to the middle of the fifteenth century. Com- 
ing down to the reign of Zara Jacob, who ascended 
the throne about 1434, we find that a convent for 
Abyssinians had already been founded at Jerusa- 
lem, of which this pious monarch greatly increased 
the endowments. A similar privilege was also ob- 
tained at Rome ; a fact which of itself gives some 
probability to the assertion of certain Dominican 
authors, who record that an intercourse had been 
occasionally maintained between the Pope and the 
sovereign of Axum. We present to our readers a 
single specimen of the correspondence which the ne- 
gash negashi, or king of kings, thought proper to 
carry on with the monks in the holy city: — 

^^ I, Zara Jacob, whose name, since God was 
pleased to place me on the throne of the empire, is 
Constantine, in the eighth year of my reign, do be- 
queath unto you the land of Zebla, and half of all 
tributes arising from it for two years, which amounts 

I ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^^^M^l I ■■■ -■■ ■ „ ■■ M -■■ M^^M^^ I I » ill. ■ ■■ 

* Gibbon^s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iz. p. 309, &c 
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to a hundred ounces of gold, toward your ibod and 
raiment ; and do give it to the monastery of Jerusa- 
lem^ that it may he a memorial of myself and of our 
Lady Mary^ and for the oelehration of her feasts; to 
wit^ that of her Nativity on the 1st May^ that of her 
Death on the 22d January, and that of her Transla- 
tion on the 15th August ; as also of the feasts of her 
Son, our Lord Jesus, on the 29th Deeemher, when 
he was bom, to be celebrated by yon at Bethlehem, 
together with the festivities of his Passion and lively 
Resurrection from death. You shall likewise cele- 
brate all the festivities of our Lady Mary, which in 
the Book of her Miracles are thirty-two in number. 
And you shall furthermore keep a lamp burning 
Ibr me in the sepulchre of our Lord, and another in 
the entry thereof; and so on the right side, one, and 
on the left, another ; also at the place of his burial, 
three ; three at the monument of our Lady Mary in 
Oethsemane ; and at the place where Mary Mag- 
dalene saw him, one ; and in our chapel, three ; one 
also at Bethlehem, where our Lord was bom ; and 
another at the place on the Mount of Olives where 
our Lord ascended. Let them be all maintained at 
my charge, and take care not to suffer them to go out 
at any time, nor to give way to any person contri- 
buting towards them. And since I do rely on the 
bond of your love, so let your prayers and benedic- 
tions be with me through all ages. Amen." 

His majesty adds the following postscript, which 
seems to import more than meets the eye :— 

'^ My beloved, do not you offer to say. Light de. 
scendeth only upon us, that your glorying in your- 
selves be not in vain ; since you know that evil at- 
tends glorying, and blessing humility." 
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The reign of Zara Jacob is fieurther remarkable 
for the part which his clerical representatives acted 
in the Council of Florence. At his desire a num. 
ber of priests were sent by the Abba Nicodemus> not 
only to protect the interests of the church of Abys. 
sinia^ but also to make known to the sovereign pon- 
tiff the sound views on religion which were still 
entertained in the country celebrated for the pious 
docility of the Ethiopian treasurer. These mis- 
sionaries, however^ adhered to the opinion of the 
Greeks on the long-disputed topic of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, which, as every one has heard, 
created a schism between the Christians of the East 
and of the West. This embassy was thought of 
sufficient consequence to be made the subject of a 
painting in the Vatican ; to which work of art we 
are principally indebted for our knowledge of the 
&ct, that such a deputation had been sent from 
Eastern Africa to the centre of Italy. We may 
add, that from this time forward the Roman com- 
munion possessed a certain influence in Abyssinia, 
and disputes on doctrinal points occasionally exer« 
cised the ingenuity of the court as well as of the 
professional orders. 

Although the established religion was that of the 
church of Alexandria, a variety of superstitions pre- 
vailed in different parts of the country. On the 
coast of the Red Sea, and in the low provinces ad. 
joining to the kingdom of Adel, the greatest part of 
the inhabitants were Mohammedans ; and the con- 
venience of trade had induced these enemies of the 
Christian creed to settle in many villages through- 
out the high country, especially in Wogara and 
the neighbourhood of Gondar. In Dembea, in the 
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rugged district of Samen^ and near the sources of 
the Nile^ a species of sabaism still gave exercise to 
the devotional feelings of the people ; while some^ 
who had either failed to keep pace with the progress 
of their countrymen or had anticipated a more ad- 
vanced stage of improvement^ offered up their ado- 
ration to the cow and the serpent. The king, of- 
fended at a debasement so gross and irrational^ or- 
dered these rude worshippers to be seizedand brought 
before him. Sitting in judgment^ with the heads 
of his clergy and the principal oflGicers of state around 
him^ he had the satisfaction to hear all the culprits 
capitally convicted and ordered for execution. A 
proclamation from his majesty immediately follow- 
ed^ declaring that all persons who did not carry 
upon their right hands an amulet with these words^ 
" I renounce the devil for Christ our Lord^" should 
forfeit their personal estates and be liable to corporal 
punishment.* 

This expedient of Zara Jacob— the adoption of a 
heathenish practice to effect a Christian object — 
might have been justified by the principle stated by 
St Paul, that the whole Jewish system of rites and 
ordinances was added to the patriarchal religion, 
^' because of transgressions ;" that is, it was imposed 
upon an idolatrous people to prevent them from 
rushing into the more flagrant usages of Gentile 
worship. But it is probable that the zealous mo- 
narch knew not the full bearing of the precedent to 
which we have now alluded. 

The close of the fifteenth century was disturbed 
by the revival of opinions similar to those which had 

* Bmc^ ToL iii p. 260. 
6 
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been approved by the Council of Chalcedon. An 
assembly of the clergy was called^ and those who 
denied the true faith were either put to instant 
deaths or exposed without food or clothing to perish 
on the tops of the highest mountains. 

The intercourse with Europe which marked the 
beginning of the following age led to a new series 
of events in the Abyssinian church. The Portu- 
guese^ who by their valour and superior arms de- 
feated the designs of the Mohammedan states^ claim- 
ed the right of giving counsel to their allies in the 
important article of religion. No progress^ however^ 
was made towards this object till the arrival of Paez 
at the close of the sixteenth century. This able 
Jesuit^ repairing to the monastery at Fremona^ made 
himself master of the Geez language in the first in- 
stance^ after which he began to teach others ; and so 
great was his success in this undertaking, that the 
fame of his acquirements reached the ears of the 
king, whose name was Za Denghel. 

In the year 1604, accordingly, Peter, attended by 
only two of his young disciples, presented himself 
at court, which was then held at Dancaz. He was 
received by his majesty with great honours, to the 
deep mortification of the native monks, who could 
not fail to anticipate on his side a stOl more impor- 
tant triumph. In a dispute held next day before 
the sovereign, Paez thought it enough to produce 
the two boys as his only advocates for the Catholic 
faith, and as fully qualified to silence all the theo- 
logians in Abyssinia. The result corresponded to 
his expectation, and did not fail to establish his in- 
fluence to a greater extent than ever in the eyes of 
the royal family. Mass was then said agreeably to 
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the usage of the church of Rome^ which was fol- 
lowed by a sermon^ — among the first preached in 
that country^ — ^so far surpassing in elegance and 
purity of diction any thing yet pronounced in the 
learned language^ that all the hearers began to look 
upon this as the first miracle on the part of the 
missionary. Za Denghel was so delighted with it^ 
that he not only determined to embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion^ but instantly made known this 
resolution to Paez himself^ under an oath of secrecy 
that he should conceal it for some time. Proceeding 
to realize his views he prohibited the observance of 
Saturday^ which^ as the Jewish sabbath^ had till that 
period been kept holy^ and directed letters to be 
addressed to the Pope and the kings of Spain and 
Portugal^ announcing his conversion and soliciting 
their friendship.* 

But the Abyssinian njonarch soon discovered 
that his subjects were not yet prepared to accom-- 
pany him in such sweeping innovations. The Abuna^ 
stimulated by Za Selass6 a brave commander^ ab. 
solved the people from their allegiance^ and sanc- 
tioned an open rebellion. The issue of the war was 
favourable to the insurgents ; the emperor was slain^ 
his troops were dispersed^ and the most devoted of 
his friends shared his fate on the field of battle. 

As the letter addressed by Za Denghel to Clement 
VIII. is not unworthy of notice^ we lay before th^ 
reader the following extract : — '' After we had as- 
cended the throne^ a certain friar whose name is 
Peter Paez^ of the society of Jesus, and who hath 
the yoke of the law of Christ upon his neck, did 

* Bruce, voL iii. p. 264. 
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visit US ; and has given us a very particular account 
how your holiness labours even to the shedding of 
your blood to destroy sin. May the eternal God 
who hath begun this work bring it to a happy issUe f 
He hath likewise told us that you are always ready 
to assist Christians who are in necessity, and to af- 
ford them strength and comfort ; having learned the 
lesson of St Paul, who, in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians saith. While we have time let us do good to 
all men, but chiefly to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith ; for which reason your holiness assists 
Christian kings chiefly. Wherefore, since Grod hath 
been pleased to bestow upon us the empire of our 
fathers, we are desirous of entering into a strict 
friendship with you and with our brother Philip 
king of Spain ; and, in order to make it the closer 
and more lasting, we do wish that he would send 
his daughter hither to be married to our son, and 
with her some soldiers to help us : For we have in- 
fidel enemies called Galls, who when we go against 
them flee before us; but, so soon as our back is 
turned, are making inroads upon us again. For 
the destruction of this enemy it is that we desire to 
have some troops from you, with artificers of all 
trades, and fathers to instruct us, that we may be 
of one heart and one body; and that the faith of 
Christ which is destroyed by the hands of infidels 
may be established, and that there may be peace 
and love among us."* 

After the short reign of Jacob the throne was oc-^ 
cupied by Socinios or Susneus, or, as he is more fre- 
quently denominated, the Sultan Segued. Induced 
by reasons similar to those which led Za Denghel t4 

* Oeddes, p. 251. 
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relinquish the communion of Alexandria^ he also 
declared his adherence to the Roman Catholic form. 
He determined at all events to attach the Portuguese 
to his interests^ whose leaders^ he was aware^ could 
not he influenced hy any other consideration so 
readily as hy that of religion. For this reason he 
made advances to their priests^ and sent for Paez to 
court; where^ after the usual disputes ahout the 
Pope*s supremacy and the two natures in Christ, 
mass was said and a sermon preached^ — ^the common 
method of acknowledging submission to Rome. To 
crown their triumph^ the Jesuits procured from the 
king a grant of land near the Lake Dembea, on 
which they erected a stately convent. 

But this important point was not carried without 
much opposition. The Abuna complained to the 
king that unusual and irregular things had been 
permitted without his knowledge ; and that confer- 
ences upon articles of &ith had been held without 
asking him to be present, or even allowing him to 
afford to his clergy the advantage of his assistance 
in the controversies which ensued. Socinios, who 
did not believe that the eloquence or learning of the 
bishop would materially affect the issue of the quea. 
tion, ordered that the disputations should be renew- 
ed. The king, after a patient hearing, declared that 
the Abyssinian orators were vanquished, and signi* 
filed it as his sovereign pleasure, that for the future 
no one should deny that there are two natures in 
Christ, distinct in themselves, but divinely united 
in one person; declaring, at the same time^ that 
should any person thereafter deny or call in doubt 
this solemn doctrine, he would chastise him for seven 
yean. On the other hand the Abuna^ supported 
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by Emana Christos the half-brother of his majesty, 
published a sentence of excommunication, and affix, 
ed it to the door of one of the churches belonging to 
the palace, in which they denounced all persons as 
accursed who should maintain two natures in Christ, 
or vindicate any of the errors of the Roman See. 

A conspiracy was immediately formed under the 
auspices of the Abuna, Emana Christos, Kefla Wa- 
had the master of the household, and Julius the 
governor of TigrL Their intention was to murder 
the king in his own house ; but this plan being de- 
feated they had recourse to arms, and led their troops 
into the field. Julius and the primate were killed 
in the first battle, and the insurrection was for the 
time suppressed. Emana, whom the royal party 
attempted to ass&il with the weapons of argument, 
replied, that he stood forward in defence of the an- 
cient faith of his country, which was now without 
reason trodden under foot in favour of a creed which 
he described as a false one, if they understood it, and 
a useless one if they did not. He admitted that he 
was aware of his d^ger ; but neither his connexion 
with the king, nor his being related to Sela Chris- 
tos, could weigh with him against his duty to God 
and his native land. The emperor and his brother, 
he added, might be right in embracing the Romish 
belief, because they were convinced of its truth ; he 
had used however the same means, had heard the 
same arguments urged by the same fathers, which, 
unluckily for him, had only more fully satisfied his 
mind that their tenets were erroneous.* 

Socinios, a conqueror both in the field and in the 
theological chair, became more decided in his ad. 

* Bruce^ toL iii. p. 34(1» 
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herence to the new faith. To his proclamation^ es^' 
tablishing the creed of Chalcedon as to the two na- 
tures of the Redeemer^ he added an injunction that 
!' all out-door work^ such as plowing and sowing, 
should be publicly followed by the husbandman on 
Saturday^ under penalty of paying a web of cot- 
ton cloth for the first omission ; and the second of- 
fence was to be punished by a confiscation of move- 
ables, and the crime not to be pardoned for seven 
years/' — the greatest punishment for misdemeanours 
in Abyssinia. In order to show that he was in ear- 
nest, he ordered the tongue of a monk to be cut out 
for supporting the monophysite doctrine ; and Buoo 
Damo, one of his principal generals, was beaten with 
rods and degraded for observing the rest of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Nay, it is said he was urged by 
the Jesuits to pronounce a curse on the soul of Zara 
Jacob his great-grandfather, for not having, at the 
early period when he possessed the throne, strictly 
conformed to the ritual recommended by the Por- 
tuguese.* 

It was not, however, until he had triumphed over 
several rebellious chiefs in the different provinces 
that the sultan, as he was pleased to be addressed, 
formally avowed himself a member of the Roman 
church* Having come to this resolution he sent for 
Paez, who had already acted as his confessor, and 
communicated it to him; stating also as a proof 
of his sincerity, that he had put away all his wives 
except the first, the mother of his eldest son, who 
was destined to succeed him in the empire. Thi^ 
Jesuit having accomplished this great object, the 

* Bnice^ Tol iii.p. 350. Geddes, p. 24 
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main purpose of his mission^ returned to his convent 
T^^ith the words of pious exultation in his mouthy 
"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace !" 
No sooner did he arrive at the estahlishment on 
which he had hestowed so much labour than he was 
seized with a putrid fever, the effect of fatigue at an 
unfavourable season, which put an end to his life on 
the 3d of May 1623. He had been seven years a 
captive in Arabia, and nineteen a missionary in 
Abyssinia during the worst of times, and had aL 
ways extricated himself from the most perilous situ- 
ations with honour to his fraternity and advantage 
to his religion.* 

The open renunciation of the Alexandrian feith 
on the part of Socinios, accompanied, as it was, with 
a furious attack on the clergy of the whole kingdom, 
was followed by another war, in which some brave 
officers and a great number of soldiers were sacri- 
ficed to the demon of bigotry. The royal arms were 
once more victorious ; and the joy which arose from 
such continued success was soon afterwards greatly 
increased by the arrival of Alphonso Mendez, who 
had been consecrated at Lisbon as head of the Ethi- 
opian church. On his appearance at Gongora, the 
monastery founded by Paez, he was graciously re. 
oeived by the king, who placed him on his right 
hand on a throne equal in height to his own, and 
fixed the day for taking the oath of submission to 
the See of Rome. 

On the 11th of February 1626, this ceremony was 
completed with great ostentation and parade. The 

* Bruce, iii p. 355. *< In person he was very tall and strong, but 
lean from continual labour ana abstinence. He was red-faced, which 
Tellez says proceeded from the religious warmth of his hWt*** 
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new patriarchy as a mark of his superiority to the 
Abuna^ preached a sermon in the Portuguese Ian. 
guage on the supremacy of the chair of St Peter over 
all Christian communities. He took paihs^ at the 
same time^ to adorn his harangue with many Latin 
quotations ; a display of scholarship which is said to 
have had a wonderful effect on the minds of the 
king and his courtiers^ not one of whom understood 
a word either of Latin or Portuguese. After a suit, 
able declaration of his faith and adherence to the 
religion of the West, Socinios, with the New Tes* 
tament spread open before him, proceeded to take 
the following oath : — " We, Sultan Segued, empe- 
ror of Ethiopia, do believe and confess that St Pe- 
ter, prince of the Apostles, was constituted by Christ 
our Lord head of the whole Christian church ; and 
that he gave him the principality and dominion over 
the whole world by saying to him. Thou art Peter ^ 
and upon this rock wiU I build my church ; and 
I mill give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and again, when he said. Keep my aheep^ 
Also we believe and confess that the Pope of Rome, 
lawfully elected, is the true successor of St Peter, the 
apostle, in government ; that he holdeth the same 
power, dignity, and primacy, in the whole Christian 
church : And to the holy father Urban, the eighth 
of that name, by the mercy of God, pope, and our 
lord, and to his successors in the government of 
the church, we do promise, offer, and swear true 
obedience, and with humility subject at his feet 
our person and empire. So help us God, and these 
holy gospels before us !"* 

___ — I a, I i . I ' ■ ■ I I .. .1 II I I III I ■ ■ I I ^ 

* Geddes*8 Church History of Ethiopi^ p. 342. Ludolfi Hut. 
Bthiop. Ubb iii. c 12. The I'atriarch in his sermon introdaoed the 
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This act of submission on the part of the king 
was followed by a similar ceremony^ as applied to 
the princes^ governors^ officers^ ministers^ and monks^ 
who did '^ promise^ offer^ and swear the same obe- 
dience." The duties of the day were concluded with 
an excommunication pronounced by Mendez against 
those who should at any time violate their oaths. 
He likewise issued two proclamations^ the one pro* 
hibiting all Abyssinian priests from performing any 
ecclesiastical office before they had presented them, 
selves officially to him ; and the other commanding 
all the subjects of the empire^ upon pain of deaths 
to embrace popery, and to discover all such as ad- 
hered to their ancient religion ; enjoining also the 
observance of Lent and Easter according to the 
Roman manner and time. 

Having the royal power transferred to his hands 
for all ecclesiastical purposes, the Patriarch did not 
fail to employ it for the accomplishment of his own 
views. He directed that all the clergy should be 
re-ordained, and their churches consecrated anew; 
that all persons, children and adults, should be re- 
baptized ; that the moveable feasts and fasts should 
be reduced to the calendar of Rome ; and finally, 
that circumcision, polygamy, and divorce, should be 
abrogated for ever. It was moreover announced that 
all questions arising from the discussion of such 



following statement : — *^ There are four principal chairs in the world, 
which are as the tour rivers that flow out of FaracUse, or as the four 
universal winds, or as the four elements ; but above all the chair of 
St Peter has the dignity and primacy ; and in the second place that 
of St Mark at Alexandria ; in the third place that of St John; in 
the fourth that of Antioch, which was also St Peter's, from which 
four all the other bishops are derived.** This he described as a 
euKui of the Council of NicOi 
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matters^ and which were formerly understood to be- 
long to the jurisdiction of dvii courts^ should there- 
after be decided at his tribunal exclusively. 

£mboldened by success^ the Patriarch attempted 
to secure a permanent revenue for the catholic 
priesthood^ arising from a territorial domain. It is 
however a fundamental law of the Abyssinian mo^ 
narchy that all the land belongs to the king^ and 
that no property of this nature shall be permanently 
vested in the church ; such portions as are set apart 
for the maintenance of the national religion being re- 
sumable at pleasure^ and always under the manage, 
ment of lay commissioners appointed by the crown. 
It happened that a nobleman at court, much respect, 
ed for his rank and services, had been put in pos. 
session of some fields which were formerly occupied 
by a Romish monk, who, instead of appealing to 
the civil authority, carried his cause before the ec- 
desiastical tribunal of Mendez. This prelate sum- 
moned the grandee to appear at his judgment-seat, 
and to answer to the charge brought against him by 
the complainer; and upon the other refusing to 
comply, he condemned him in his absence, and 
gave sentence that he should forthwith restore the 
disputed grounds. 

Failing in obedience to this unwonted decision, 
the chief heard himself excommunicated in church 
one day while attending the king, and without 
ceremony or reserve given over, soul and body, to 
the devil. The nobleman, though otherwise brave, 
was so much affected with the terms in which his 
doom was pronounced, that he instantly fell into 
a swoon; and it was not until the Patriarch, at the 
intercession of his majesty, consented to withdraw 
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or modify the curse, that he completely recovered. 
The fierce zeal of the bishop^ and his systematic en- 
croachment on the royal prerogative and common 
rights of the subject^ contributed not a little to 
alienate the affections of the people^ the great mass 
of whom were still attached to the ancient form of 
worship. But their indignation was still more excited 
by another instance of intemperate bigotry^ as ap. 
plied to the body of a deceased monk, the superior 
of the convent at Devra Libanos. One of the priests 
of the new order^ finding that the corpse of the ab- 
bot now mentioned was interred under the altar at 
which he officiated^ represented the case to Mendez ; 
who instantly declared that the church was defiled 
by the burial of that heretical schismatic^ and sus- 
pended the celebration of divine worship till the 
remains were actually dug up and thrown out of 
the sacred edifice in a most indecent manner. A 
profound discontent spread throughout the whole 
country; and from that moment the friends of the 
old religion began to recover strength^ while the 
catholics were very generally regarded with hatred 
as well as with terror. 

The king^ though a sincere convert^ could no 
longer refuse to sympathize with the just fears and 
resentment of his people. He desired the Patriarch 
to permit the use of the ancient liturgies of Ethio- 
pia, which had been altered by Mendez himself in 
every thing where they did not agree with the Roman 
ritual. With this requisition he was obliged to 
comply, because it seemed reasonable that men 
should pray to God in a language which they un- 
derstood, rather than in a foreign tongue, the pre- 
cise import of which they could not comprehend. 
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But this oonoessjon to the wishes of the natives 
weakened the power of the European priests ; for 
no sooner were the fonner allowed to use their own 
books of devotion than they rejected the emenda- 
tions of the stranger^ and adhered exclusively to 
their wonted method. 

This cause^ however^ which at first engaged the 
attention only of churchmen and a few of the more 
zealous members of the courts was finally decided 
in the field of battle. The governors of provinces^ 
whose allegiance was bound to the throne by very 
weak ties^ seized the occasion for breaking out 
into rebellion against Socinios; regarding^ per- 
haps^ the breach that had been made on their an- 
cient faith and constitution by a privileged body of 
foreigners as an attack on their national independ- 
ence. Tecla Georgis^ a son.in.law of the king^ 
raised the standard of rebellion in Tigr^^ declaring 
his determination no longer to endure the Roman 
religion^ but to defend the church of Alexandria to 
the utmost of his power. With the view at once of 
convincing his countrymen of his sincerity^ and of 
precluding all possibility of reconciliation with his 
sovereign, he tore down the crucifixes from the walls 
of churches, defaced all the ornaments which had a 
reference to the late innovations, and removed the 
figures of popish saints. He then called before him 
Abba Jacob his catholic chaplain, and having strip- 
ped him of his sacerdotal vestments slew him with 
his own hand. 

This act of violence was soon afterwards severely 
punished by the death of Tecla Greorgis, who was 
taken prisoner in battle, and who with his sister fell 
under tixe hand of the executioners But the sup- 
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pression of one rebellion only led to another mofe 
determined^ until the finest parts of the empire were 
soaked with blood. At length the hopes of the 
people were directed to Basilides or Facilidas, the 
king's eldest son^ who to great military talent 
added much prudence and moderation. He was 
thought unfriendly to the Catholic party^ because he 
did not espouse their cause ; yet he lived with the 
Jesuits on such a footing that they themselves knew 
not whether to calculate on his support or his en- 
mity. He kept one of them^ Father Angelis^ con- 
stantly in his household^ and treated him not only 
with respect^ but also with confidence. He was 
besides submissive to his parent in all things^ and 
never opposed any of his measures for the ecdesias- 
Ucal government of the state. But it was observed 
thatj when he received a flattering message from 
Urban VIH.^ he did not think proper to return 
any answer; while those who attempted to pene- 
trate his motives saw reason to conclude that he 
would not submit to the restraint imposed on the 
sovereign by the Portuguese missionaries^ under the 
semblance of filial reverence for the head of the 
universal church. 

The expectation that Facilidas would put an end 
to the foreign influence which enthralled his father^ 
induced some of the subordinate oflicers to practise 
an undue severity towards the Romanists. When^ 
for example^ Serca Christos was appointed to tbie 
government of Gojam^ a priest whose name was 
Za Selasse was heard to say^ " There is an end of the 
Catholic faith in this province." Being called be. 
fore the military ruler^ he was forbidden to perform 
mass according to the form enjployed in Europe. 
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To this order he dutifdlly submitted ; but when he 
was desired to renounce the doctrine of the two 
natures in our Saviour^ he declared that this was a 
point of faith which he could not surrender^ being 
convinced that Christ was perfect God and perfect 
man. Upon this the governor commanded that he 
should be put to deaths and he was accordingly 
thrust through the body with numerous lances ; 
exclaiming^ as long as he had strength to utter a 
word^ '' Qrodi and man ! God and man !" 

As we have mentioned the letter addressed by the 
Pope to the Prince Facilidas^ we shall^ as it is not 
very long^ submit it to the consideration of the 
reader^ who will observe that it recommends the 
use of strong measures for the support of orthodoxy. 

'^ OUB MOST BELOVED SON IN ChBIST^ HEALTH 
AMD APOSTOLICAL BENEDICTION. 

'' The wealth of Nile floweth to the glory of your 
name ; and you^ the son of the Ethiopic empire^ do 
grow up in the hopes of a most powerful princi- 
pality. You do nevertheless understand, Grod hav- 
ing taught you, how miserable you had been had 
you not drunk of the streams of the gospel out of 
the fountain of the Catholic church, and if you had 
not, by adoring St Peter in the Roman pontificate, 
been made the son of God, whose possession and 
workmanship, the whole frame of heaven and earth, 
is in the Roman church. The holy choir of reign- 
ing priests and of obedient natives do applaud the 
heir that is to rule in Ethiopia with Christian vir- 
tue ; rejoicing that a kingdom is prepared for you, 
out of which your triumphant father, the sceptre of 
whose empire i$ the rod of direction^ does through 
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the divine assistance extirpate the synagogue of Sa. 
tan. You having been educated in the domestic 
imitation of such splendid virtues^ and being in a 
part that draws the eyes of heaven and earth upon 
you, such counsels are expected from your wisdom 
as are to be like the lights of the holy spirit and 
the thunderbolts of the divine vengeance. And 
since it is thu9, beloved son, you must not think of 
living at ease in your father's palace, before you 
have made all Ethiopia throw itself at the feet of 
St Peter, that so they may find heaven in the Va- 
tican : For the doctrines of the Pope will not be 
only the hope of salvation to you, but they will be 
also the author of quietness and the safety of your 
dominions. We do embrace you, most dear son, 
with the arms of apostolical charity, and do wish 
you an obedient people, and favourable angels amidst 
the trophies of your arms and the joys of your pros- 
perity ; and we do from the bottom of our heart 
impart our fatherly benediction to you. 

'^ Dated at Rome at St Peter's, under the ring 
of the Fisherman, the twenty-eighth of December 
1630, in the seventh year of our pontificate."* 

Socinios, alarmed by the growing disaffection in 
his army, issued a proclamation, the object of which 
was to relax some part of the severity imposed by 
the Patriarch, and granting among other indulgen- 
ces permission to fast on Wednesday instead of Sa- 
turday, the latter being one of the ancient festivals 
of the native church. Mendez, in a letter, the tone 



* Geddes*8 Church History of Ethiopia, jv 367. Ludolfi Hist 
Ethiop. lib. iii. c. 10, 11, 12. Bmce, vol iik pb 400. 
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of which was neither mild nor prudent^ remonstrat- 
ed with his majesty on this exercise of power^^— 
warned him that Qod would call him to the strictest 
account for this presumption^ — and reminded him 
of the words of Azarias the chief priest to King 
Uzziah^ and of the punishment of leprosy which 
followed the royal encroachment on the ecclesiastical 
function. The emperor found it necessary to mo- 
dify the terms of his edicts and to limit it to three 
articles: firsts that no liturgy unless amended or 
revised hy the patriarch should be used in divine 
service ; secondly^ that all feasts^ excepting Easter 
and those which depend upon it^ should be kept ac- 
cording to the ancient computation; and thirdly^ 
that whosoever chose might &st on Wednesday in- 
stead of the last day of the week. But while mak- 
ing this concession he did not conceal from the pre- 
late his displeasure at the application to him of the 
historical fact respecting Azarias and Uzziah ; and 
suggested to his reverence^ that as the Roman re- 
ligion was introduced into Abyssinia by the king^ 
it might be altered from time to time by the same 
authority which at first established it. 

After this compromise Socinios engaged in war 
with the Agows of Lasta^ a fierce people who occu- 
pied the strongest country in Abyssinia. Some idea 
may be formed from the accompanying plate of the 
steep mountains on which they encamped^ and from 
which they were wont to hurl stones on their in- 
vaders when attempting to make their way through 
the passes. 

At first the emperor sustained severe losses^ and 
his men^ finding their arms constantly employed 
against their fellow-citizens^ became disheartened 

7 



and did not conceal their avenioa to such hostiliticB. 
Victory indeed at length declared in their favour, 
and thousands of the warlike AgowB were left dead 
on the field ; the sight of which suggested to the 
prince the following remarks addressed by him to 
his iather. " These men whom you see slaughtered 
OD the ground were neither Pagans nor Mohamme- 
dans, at whose death we should rejoice j they were 
Christians, lately your subjects and your country- 
men, some of them your relations. This is not vic- 
tory which is gained over ourselves. In killing these 
you drive the sword into your own coitraiJs. How 
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many have you put to an untimely deaths and how 
many have you yet to destroy ! We are become a 
proverb even among the infidels and Moors for car- 
rying on this war^ and for apostatizing, as they as- 
sert^ from the faith of our ancestors." 

His majesty made no reply^ but went back dis- 
consolate to Dancaz, where the victory appeared to be 
turned into mourning. The Patriarch, who was dis- 
pleased with his late proceedings, upbraided him with 
his indifference to the true fiiith, alleging that he had 
ceased to support it at the very moment Providence 
had put all his enemies under his feet. In his own 
defence the king recapitulated the bloody wars in 
which he had engaged for the Catholics, the myriads 
who had been slain^ and the chiefe who had been 
sacrificed, and ended by making known his resolu- 
tion to permit his people to choose their own reli- 
gion. Mendez now saw it expedient to relinquish 
his pretensions so &r as to concede to the inhabitants 
of Lasta the privilege which they demanded, because 
they had never professed themselves members of the 
Roman church ; but in regard to such as had ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Pope and received 
the communion frt)m the hands of the Jesuits, he 
would not consent to grant the freedom of renouncing 
their engagements. 

It was no longer time to deliberate on minute 
points with a functionary who, it was manifest, 
would have been content with nothing short of ab- 
solute power in all matters spiritual and ecclesiasti- 
cal. Socinios did not conceal from him, that the 
authority of government had greatly diminished in 
his hands, and that he must now act a decided part, 
or consent to be deprived even of the semblance of 
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royalty. He therefore issued the following procla- 
mation^ which at once threw down the fabric of the 
Boman ritual and hierarchy in Abyssinia^ and re. 
moved the hope of ever again establishing it in 
that kingdom. 

" Hear us ! hear us ! hear us ! First of all we 
gave you the Roman Catholic faith^ as thinking it 
a good one; but many people have died fighting 
against it^ as Julius^ Oabriel^ Tecla Georgis^ Serca 
Ghristos^ and finally these rude peasants of Lasta. 
Now therefore we restore to you the faith of your 
ancestors : let your own priests say their mass in 
their own churches ; let the people have their own 
altars for the sacrament and their own liturgy^ and 
let them be happy. As for myself^ I am now old 
and worn out with war and infirmities^ and no 
longer capable of governing : I name my son Faci- 
lidas to reign in my place." 

This document was published on the fourteenth 
of June 1632^ and in the month of September the 
king died. He was buried with great pomp in the 
church of Ganeta Jesus^ which he himself had 
built; professing to the last his preference of the 
Roman creeds and his attachment to the forms of 
that communion. But the Jesuits^ considering only 
the catastrophe and immindful of the strenuous 
efforts made by him during his whole reign to es« 
tabllsh their religion, have denounced him as an 
apostate^ for giving way to the demand of his sub- 
jects to have their ancient ritual restored. This 
judgment on their part is equally unjust and un- 
grateful. It ought to have been remembered that^ 
in the last years of his life^ when left without a sol- 
dier to fight for their cause, he resigned his crown 
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but retained his belief; and it was not until he had 
quenched the fire of numerous insurrections in the 
best blood of his land^ that he resolved to sheath his 
sword and confer liberty of conscience. 

The young monarchy who had acted with so much 
discretion during his father's reign^ lost no time in 
giving notice to the Patriarch that he and his fol. 
lowers must forthwith quit Abyssinia. To accele- 
rate this movement he at the same time informed 
Mendez that an Abuna^ consecrated at Alexandria, 
was already on his way to assume the ecclesiastical 
government of the kingdom ; and commanded that 
the Jesuits should immediately repair from their 
convents in Gojam and Dembea to the establish- 
ment at Fremona^ whence they might more conve- 
niently embark for India or Europe. The Catho- 
lics endeavoured to postpone their hie by offering 
new concessions and indulgencies ; but Facilidas 
informed them that it was now too late for nego- 
tiation, and recommended a speedy departure, lest 
they should be visited with evils which he might 
not have it in his power to avert. 

Finding all his arts unavailing, the Patriarch be- 
gan his march towards the coast, accompanied by a 
large body of sacerdotal dependants, and guarded 
by a detachment of the royal troops. Still, hoping 
that some accident might turn the tide of affairs to 
their advantage, or that a reinforcement of Portu- 
guese might arrive from the Eastern colonies to their 
relief, the monks made various attempts to retain a 
footing in the country, though in direct opposition 
to the orders of the king. As a last resource they 
threw themselves on the protection of the Bahama- 
gash, who at that period was in a state of rebellion. 
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and therefore not in any degree disinclined to thwart 
the views of his sovereign. But they did not long 
enjoy the asylum provided for them by the barba. 
rian governor of the coast. Fadlidas opened a cor. 
respondence with him^ giving assurance not only of 
pardon but of favour^ if he would deliver into his 
hands the refractory priests who had so fax abused 
his indulgence. The latter^ however^ having pledged 
his word to his guests^ would not consent to give 
them up to the angry prince ; but^ by a special re- 
finement in the politics of humanity^ he agreed to 
sell them all as slaves to the Turks. In return^ 
accordingly^ for a certain sum paid by the pasha of 
the neighbouring ports^ Mendez^ his priests^ and his 
monks of all degrees^ were consigned to captivity as 
the property of infidels. Two individuals only were 
left behind^ who longed to terminate a weary life 
by the honours of martyrdom; an expectation which 
was very soon realized. To prevent the recurrence 
of an evil from which so many sufferings and so 
much disquietude had arisen^ the young emperor 
concluded a treaty with the Moslem commanders 
at Suakin and Masuah^ the object of which was 
to prevent any Portuguese from passing into Abys- 
sinia. In shorty both parties^ the Mohammedans 
and Christians^ for their mutual safety^ peace^ and 
advantage^ had resolved to exclude the missionaries 
from both shores of the Red Sea.* 

After a considerable detention at Suakin^ and 
the payment of a heavy ransom^ the Patriarch found 
his way to Goa^ where he died ; having in vain at- 
tempted to rouse the military officers in that settle- 

• See Geddes's Church History, p. 380^193. I.udolfi Hist. 
Ethiop. lib. iii. c. 12, &c Brace, lii. p. 434. 
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ment^ the Pope^ and the powers of Europe^ to make 
a great effort for the recovery of Ethiopia. The let- 
ters and memorials which passed between him and 
Facilidas, in relation to the interests of the church 
mid the reasons for restoring the ancient forms in 
Abyssinia^ are very entertaining^ and^ at the same 
time^ throw a valuable light on the views of both 
parties in reference to that most interesting of all 
subjects^ the maintenance of a national faith. In 
one of his epistles^ the emperor^ after complaining 
that the Jesuits denied the cup in the holy commu- 
nion^ rebaptized the people^ treated the priests and 
deacons as if they were not in sacred orders^ and 
even tore down their altars to be replaced by others 
of their own consecration^ proceeds as follows : — 

^' Your lordship^ in being acquainted with this^ 
will know the reason why you are turned out of 
your place which God and the emperor had bestowed 
on you ; and that the very same emperor who sent 
for your lordship^ and gave you your authority^ was 
the person that deprived you of it. Wherefore^ since 
an Alexandrian Abuna is on his way hither^ and has 
sent us word that he cannot be in the same country 
with a Roman Patriarch and fEithers^ we have or- 
dered you to repair to Fremona^ and there to remain. 
As to what your lordship now offers^ which is^ that 
if the people of Ethiopia will but continue in the 
obedience of the Roman churchy you will dispense 
with them as to all matters which are not contrary 
to the faith : that comes too late now ; for how is it 
possible for them to return to that which they ha^ 
not only forsaken but do abominate^ now that they 
have a taste of their old religion again ? Your lord- 
^lip farther desires that we would assemble our 
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learned men to dispute with you^ before you depart^ 
about matters of faith. This also ought to have been 
done in the beginning. Besides^ is that cause likely 
to be supported by arguments which has been main, 
tained hitherto only by force and violence^ by taking 
estates from some^ and throwing others into prison^ 
and punishing a third class still more severely^ and 
that for no other reason than because they would 
not embrace your faith ? And as if that had not 
been sufficient^ you have dragged great multitudes 
out of the deserts^ who would have been contented 
to live there upon herbs^ and confined them to pri- 
sons ; nay^ the poor people that would have been 
glad to bury themselves in caves did not escape your 
persecution. Now what a barbarity would it be to 
go and tease poor people with arguments who have 
suffered so much already ! It would surely be a 
very unjust thing both in the sight of God and man." 
This revolution in the church of Abyssinia occa- 
sioned great regret at Rome^ although there were 
many who consoled themselves with the reflection 
that the disappointment had arisen^ not from any 
aversion to the doctrine and rules of the West, but 
solely from the pride^ violence, and obstinacy of the 
Jesuit missionaries. It was therefore imagined, that 
if men more conciliatory in their manners and less 
bigoted to external rites were sent out under pro- 
per auspices, there would be no doubt of ultimate 
success. With this view six capuchins^ all natives 
of France and members of the reformed order of their 
founder, were despatched from Italy by the College 
De Propaganda Fide, armed with protections from 
the Grand Seignior. Of these, two attempted to en- 
ter Ethiopia by landing at Magadoxo, on (he shore 
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of the Indian Oeean^ who, after advancing a very 
short way into the country, were slain by the Ghdla. 
Two penetrated directly into Abyssinia, and were 
stoned to death ; but the remaining couple, informed 
at Masnah of the fate of their companions, instead 
of exposing themselves to similar destruction, re- 
turned home with an account of their bad success. 
Even after this, three other capuchins were sent from 
Europe, who, on their arrival at Suakin, forward* 
ed notice to Facilidas of their intention to visit 
his kingdom as ministers of the Rcmian diurch. He 
recommended to the pasha to treat them according 
to their deserts ; who instantly ordered their headfi 
to be struck off, and stripped of the skin, which 
was sent to the capital for inspection,-^the colour 
denoting that they were Franks, and the tonsure 
affording the certainty of their being priests. No 
farther attempt was made during many years to in- 
troduce European missionaries into the Abyssinian 
monarchy.* 
~ I 

* See Ladoli^ Geddes, and Brace, at the phwes already indicated ; 
the narratives of all the three being drawn nom the same •onrce, the 
worka of the missionaries. The reader will peruse with pleasure the 
following abridgment of the occorrences mentfoned in the text:— . 
^ The «^nit8 themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their 
chief, who foivot the mildness of the gospel and the policy of his 
order, to introdoce with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the 
inouisition of Portugal. A new baptism, a new ordination was 
inflicted on the natives; and they trembleid vrith horror when the 
most holy of the dead were tora from their graves, when the most 
illustrious of the living Were excommunicated by a ibreign priest. 
In the defence of their religion and liberty the Abyssinians rose in 
arms with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebelUons were 
extinguished in the blood of the insuigents, two Abums were slain 
in battle, whole I^ons were slaughtered in the field or suffocated 
in their caverns, and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save 
from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome, fiut the victors* 
cms monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of 
his mother, of his son, and of his most faithful fnendk Segued 
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But the seeds of discord^ which were sown in that 
country by the foreigners now expelled^ soon grew up 
and greatly annoyed the government. In the days 
of Yasoos^ the grandson of Facilidas^ some turbulent 
monks^ for example^ attempted to embroil the king- 
dom by theological disputes ; but a little wholesome 
restraint^ accompanied with an unbending firmness 
on the part of the sovereign^ prevented the rise of 
many evils which there was just ground to apprehend 
(torn that quarter. 

At the time Bruce travelled in Abyssinia there 
was a convent of Franciscan friars in Upper Egypt^ 
established about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury^ for the protection of such Catholic Christians 
as were supposed to have fled into Nubia and Sen- 
naar when the Patriarch was driven out by the heir 
of Socinios. Every one interested himself in behalf 
of these fugitives, wjio were imagined to preserve 
the relics of a pure faith among the savage tribes on 
the banks of the Nile, far beyond the Cataracts. 
Pope Innocent XII. was so convinced of the truth 
of this story as to raise a considerable fund to sup* 
port the expense of an Ethiopic mission ; a convent 
was erected at Achmin, the ancient Panopolis, where 
the monks were to afford refreshment to those of 
their brethren who should return weary and ex- 
hausted from preaching among the barbarians. They 

listened to the voice of i>ity9 of reason, perhaps of fear ; and his edict 
of liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tvraniiy and weakness 
of the Jesuits. On the d«tth of his father, Basilides expelled tiie 
Latin Patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the faith 
and the discipline of Egypt. The monophysite churches resounded 
with a song of triumph, that the sheep of Ethiopia were now deli- 
vered from the hyenas of the West ; and the gates of that solitary 
realm were for ever shut against the arts, the science, and the fa- 
naticisai of Eorope."— J90c/tfi0 and Fail, voL viii. p. S73. 
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were entnisted^ besides^ should an opportunity pre- 
sent itself^ with the care of penetrating into Abyssi^ 
nia^ in order to k^p alive the embers of orthodox b^ 
lief and discipline^ until a proper season should come 
for converting the whole realm. But, on inquiry, 
it was discovered that no Christians had taken re. 
fiige in any part of the country between Syen6 and 
Dongola, nor even on the higher parts of the river 
nearest the scene of persecution ; and it is admitted 
that all endeavours to convert the natives in the con.* 
tiguous districts proved fruitless and unavailing. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. an effort was made by 
the Jesuits to repair the mischief which Alphonso 
Mendez had done, and to introduce once more into 
Ethiopia the principles of their institution. Father 
Fleurian was authorized by the celebrated De la 
Chaise, the king's confessor, to instruct the consuk 
general at Cairo, to send into Abyssinia a proper 
person to negotiate with the emperor, and to pave the 
way for an embassy to Paris. The Grand Monarque 
at the same time took upon himself the protection 
of the intended mission, and solicited, through 
Cardinal Jansen, the concurrence and advice of the 
Pope. Verseau, who was employed as his envoy 
cfti this occasion, informed his holiness that his 
majesty, who took a great interest in the success of 
this pious undertaking, had fixed his eyes on the 
Jesuits as the best qualified for discharging a duty 
at o^ce so delicate and arduous. Innocent dissem- 
bled: he extolled in the most magnificent terms 
the king's great zeal for the advancement of religion, 
approved of the choice he had made, and praised the 
resolution of the preachers. But it soon appeared 
that, notwithstanding this flattering language, he 
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had no intention either to gratify the disciples of 
Loyola or to comply with the wishes of the French 
sovereign ; for without communicating his views to 
the one or the other^ he appointed the superior of 
the Franciscans to be his legate a latere to the Enu 
peror of Abyssinia^ providing him with presents to 
that prince and the chief noblemen of his court 

At this period Maillet was in Egypt^ the repre- 
sentative of the French government^ and eagerly 
employed in endeavouring to accomplish the pur- 
poses of his royal master. Various intrigues ensued 
which we shall not take time to describe ; it being 
sufficient to mention that the dark and laboured 
policy of the two rival orders terminated at length 
in the selection of Poncet^ a medical practitioner, 
and of Brevedent, a Jesuit Mar^ who consented to 
attend him as his servant. Yasous, at the epoch in 
question, was threatened with a mortal disease, and 
had sent a special messenger to Cairo to obtain 
the aid of a European physician; and hence an 
opportunity was created for introducing a disguised 
priest into the very centre of the Abyssinian pro- 
vinces. But Brevedent died before the journey 
was completed ; while Poncet, after having admin- 
istered successfully to the distempered ruler, re- 
turned in due time, without attempting any thing 
in favour of the Catholic creed or the monachism 
of Spain. 

It would appear from several instances of per- 
secution, which are recorded in the more recent 
annals of Ethiopia, that certain individuals, ani- 
mated with zeal for the interests of religion, had 
from time to time made their way into the country, 
and were even fixvourably received at court In 
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the reign of OuBtas, for instance^ who mounted the 
thione in the year 1709^ three priests were conceal- 
ed in the province of Walkayt^ to whom his ma- 
jesty frequently repaired to hear mass and receive 
the communion. Under the government, however, 
of his successor, David IV., who was an ardent sup^ 
porter of the Alexandrian rites of worship, informa. 
tion was lodged against the heretical friars, and 
they were immediately brought to trial. The in- 
terrogation proceeded as follows : Do you or do you 
not receive the decisions of the Council of Chalce. 
don as a rule of faith ? And do you believe that 
Leo the Pope lawfully presided at it and regularly 
conducted it ? To this the prisoners answered with. 
out reserve, that they looked upon the Council of 
Chalcedon as the fourth general council, received 
it as such, and held its decisions as a rule of faith ; 
and were moreover satisfied that Leo lawfully and 
regularly presided at it, as being head of the Catho* 
lie church, successor to Saint Peter, and Christ's 
vicar upon earth. Upon this a general shout was 
heard from the whole assembly, mixed with cries 
to stone them, — ^^ Whoever throws not three stones 
is accursed, and an enemy to Mary !" Ropes were 
instantly fastened round the necks of the monks, and 
they were dragged to a place behind the church of 
Abbo, where they were, according to their sentence, 
stoned to death, suffering with meekness and resig* 
nation after the example of the first martyrs.* 

When Pearce was in Abyssinia, about twelve 
years ago, a certain latitudinarianism seems to have 
prevailed ; for, besides an open schism among the 

— — ^lO —111 ■ r — ^— 1 . « ■ . I » ■! . 

• Brace, voL iv. p. 60L 
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members of the Greek church themflelves^ there was 
a Roman party^ whose voice commanded some re* 
spect in the public deliberations. It is true that 
the English seaman is not the best authority in 
matters of religion^ so far as we regard nice distinc 
tion in points of faith ; but from his narrative of 
facts^ which appears honest and unbiassed^ it be- 
comes perfectly manifest that the theological school 
of Alexandria no longer enjoyed an undisputed 
pre-eminence. 

Fifteen years had passed amidst insurrections and 
dvil broils, during which no Abuna or metropo. 
litan was consecrated for Ethiopia ; and at length, 
when Mohammed Ali did listen to the entreaties of 
his Christian neighbours to supply them with a 
spiritual head, he and the Patriardi seem to have 
consulted their own views rather than the cause of 
the gospel in the selection of a priest to fill that 
high office. Nor was this favour obtained altogether 
gratuitously; on the contrary, the Ras proclaimed 
by beat of drum that every governor of a village 
throughout his dominions should collect from his 
tenants two dollars each, in hard money, cloth, or 
salt, and the larger towns from ten to twenty each, 
as a subscription to pay the expenses of bringing 
his Reverence from Egypt. In this manner ten 
thousand dollars were soon collected, and a party 
of priests despatched with some Mohanmoiedans, 
bearing a present of fourteen slaves and several 
pieces of the finest Abyssinian cloth to Ali Pasha. 
We give an account of the holy man's reception in 
the words of Mr Pearce. 

On the 23d January 1816, 'Uhe Ras with his army 
and all the priests of the country went to meet the 
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Abuna at Dola ; in the afternoon^ as they again 
entered Chelicat, every thing appeared in an up- 
roar. I never before beheld such a multitude of 
people assembled. The mountains around Chelient 
were covered with them. Gangs of priests and 
monks^ some in white and some in yellow dresses^ 
were seen in the different quarters, while thousands 
oi other orders^ dressed in their sheep-skins^ kept 
moving along the sides of the mountains^ apparently 
like large flocks of sheep. Numerous chiefe with 
their armies held different situations on the heights^ 
all moving in confusion^ their lances glittering in 
the air ; and the manner in which they strove by 
shoving against each other to advance as near as 
they could to the Patriarchy appeared like a close 
battle ; numbers were trodden to death. The Ras 
rode on a mule with his horsemen in the rear of the 
Abuna. The multitude of priests^ with all the or<^ 
naments of their respective churches^ were at some 
distance in front ; and in their rear before the Abuna^ 
a number of people with large ploughmen's whips 
were continuaily whipping to keep the road clear."* 
If the character given of this prelate has not been 
darkly coloured by malice or fear^ we must conclude 
that he was very little qualified either for the arduous 
duties of his station^ or to extend the reign of meek, 
ness and charity among the turbulent people whose 
spiritual interests were committed to his superin. 
tendence. His insolence on some occasions proceed, 
ed beyond all bounds^ not exempting even the head 
of the government from his wrath and contumelies. 
He kept the Ras at his door more than a quarter of 

* Pearce's Life and Adventures, toI. ii. p. 61. 
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an hour waiting for an aadience; and when at length 
he was admitted^ the communication made by him 
was so disagreeable that the old priest struck the 
interpreter on the mouthy and commanded him never 
to exercise his office again. The warlike chief was 
grieved and incensed to a high degree. ^^ The tongue 
of that Abuna/' said he^ '^ has speared me to the 
heart ; I cannot resent ; I am bound by my reli- 
gion to bear it ; still I think we are rather a weak, 
minded people."* 

As a long interval had elapsed without the minis-^ 
trations of a metropolitan^ a multitude of clergy and 
of all other classes assembled at the dwelling of the 
bishop ; but^ before he would consecrate new altars^ 
ordain priests and deacons^ or admit any one to the 
privileges of the Christian churchy he commanded a 
proclamation to be issued, declaring that^ according 
to the practice established by former Abunas, every 
man who wished to be retained in his office must 
pay four pieces of salt. A similar return was ex. 
pected for admission to the lowest order of clerical 
functionaries ; and all the people^ with their young 
diildren who had not been confirmed by the late 
Patriarchy were required to pay one piece. More 
than a thousand priests and deacons were ordained 
the first day ; many of whom entered upon a pro. 
fession for which they were very ill prepared^ with 
the sole view of securing an exemption from mill, 
tary service. 

The Abuna next proclaimed throughout all Abys- 
sinia, that no man should be considered a priest who 
did not bind himself by a formal oath to receive all 

* Pearce, voL ii. p. 64. 
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the articles of the Coptic creed, and to submit to 
the discipline of the Alexandrian communion ; and, 
farther, that none of the sacraments should be adU 
ministered in any of their churches until the dergy 
had renounced, in a manner equally solenm, all the 
errors of the Greek and Roman faith. This measure 
threw the whole country into commotion. The ad. 
herents of the Egyptian ritual had already united 
to enforce the commands of their superior ; the mem- 
bers of the Greek church likewise arrayed them- 
selves in a formidable body to oppose the injunction ; 
while those of the Roman Catholic persuasion, whoae 
number was small, were content to act on the de. 
fensive. After a vain attempt at an accommodation, 
rage burst out on all sides ; and every priest held 
up his cross, about to lead his people to protect their 
own altars, or to overthrow those of their opponents. 
Before the actual effusion of blood, however, it was 
agreed among the leaders, that such as held the 
established belief should be permitted to follow 
their own mode of worship; but that they should 
not be entitled to share in the blessing or protection 
of the Abuna, and should be considered as an in«. 
ferior caste. To this humiliating arrangement the 
multitude, as might have been expected, showed the 
utmost aversion, and became more furious than ever 
against their ecclesiastical ruler. In the end he found 
himself obliged to grant a general toleration, with- 
out any infringement of the rank and privileges 
which were secured to the people by their civil con- 
stitution. 

Pearce obtained through the exertions of Mr. Salt 
some Ethiopic psalters, to be distributed among the 
Abyssinians, and if possible to get in exchange for 

2 
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them some copies of their scriptures. The super- 
stitious people^ he tells us^ not only found fiiult with 
the print being too small^ and with the sacred names 
because they were not done in red ink; but the 
perfect similarity of the books made them suppose 
that they had been completed by some supernatural 
agent. Those, however, who possessed any degree 
of knowledge, readily admitted that they far ex- 
celled their own manuscripts. The Englishman 
does not conceal that, although many were dis- 
posed to accept his volumes as a present, he could 
not obtain any thing in exchange. Having pro- 
cared a mule, he went, somewhat in the character 
of a pedlar, to the different monasteries, hoping to 
dispose of his psalters to some advantage ; but the 
monks, who were not inclined to become merchants, 
found many faults with the workmanship, and it 
was not until they discovered the sheets might be 
had for nothing, that their eyes opened to their 
merits and to the expediency of receiving them as 
a gift. He acknowledges that he was occasionally 
remunerated by the presentation of a sheep, a goat, 
or a little honey ; but adds that such things are cus- 
tomary even on a common visit.* 

There is no small difficulty in ascertaining the 
dogmas of the Abyssinian church, in regard to those 
points of theology which occupy the first station in 
the articles of all other Christian communions. In 
the works on ecclesiastical history to which we have 
occasionally made reference, there are several sym- 
bols or compends of faith, whence the curious reader 
may derive the requisite information. The volume 

- ■ 

* Pearce^ toL ii. p. 128. 
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of Dr G«dde8, in particiilar^ oontaiiis an '' Account 
of the Habassin Religion and CuBtoms^ composed by 
Zaga Zaba the King of Ethiopia's ambassador^ and 
written with his own hand at Lisbon." Perhi^ 
the envoy's notions were in some degi^e influenced 
by the position which he occupied in Europe ; it 
being manifest that there is a striking coincidence 
between his tenets and those of the court to which 
his master had sent him. But the document, not- 
withstanding^ possesses great value as a memorial of 
the progress made by the Jesuit missionaries in the 
arduous task of inducing a semi«barbarous people 
to relinquish^ even for a time^ the doctrines which 
they had received from their fathers.* 

In Ludolfs Conmientary there is a confession of 
faith attributed to the Emperor Claudius^ who reign- 
ed about the middle of the sixteenth century^ and 
which he describes as the belief of his ancestors and 
of the flock within the precincts of his kingdom. 
'^ We believe in one 6od^ and in his only Son^ Jesus 
Christ, who is his Word and his Power, his Coun- 
sel and his Wisdom ; who was with him before the 
world was created. But in the last days he came 
to us, — ^not, however, that he might leave the throne 
of his divinity, — and was made man of the Holy 
Ghost and of the holy Virgin Mary, and was bap- 
tized in Jordan in his thirtieth year ; and was per- 
fect man ; and was hanged on the wood of the Cross 
in the days of Pontius Pilate ; suffered, died, and 
was buri^, and rose again the third day ; and after- 
wards on the fortieth day he ascended with glory 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of his 

• Page 81. 
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Father. And he shall come again with glory to 
jndge the quick and the dead, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. And we believe in the Holy 
Ohoat, the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the Father. And we believe in one baptism 
for the remission of sins. And we look for the re. 
surrection of the dead, for eternal life to come."* 

We must content ourselves with referring to a 
modem work, for a view of the latest creed or 
confession issued for the use of the Ethiopian Chris- 
tians. This document is entitled, " Instructions of 
Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, addressed to the 
Abyssinian churches, on points of religion at pre- 
sent controverted in Abyssinia." It was written 
in Arabic, but immediately translated into the 
ecclesiastical language of the country by command 
of the Has. The manuscript was obtained by Mr 
Salt from Welled Selass6 the governor of Tigr6, 
and was rendered into English by the late Professor 
Murray, for the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the committee of which granted to Mr Jowett 
permission to insert it in his Christian Researche8.t 

These " Instructions" of the Patriarch are much 
too replete with controversy, and subtile distinctions 
in the mere use of words, to prove of any value as a 
guide to fiftith. They are occupied almost entirely 
with those unprofitable discussions respecting the 
nature of Christ, on which the Abyssinians have 
long wasted their boundless zeal and their small 
portion of learning; and which, when conveyed 
through the medium of a version, are equally unin- 
telligible and incapable of abridgment. 

* Ludolfi Com. Db 237. Jowett*8 Chrifitiaii Researches, p, 17^. 
t Fage 180L 
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Id the work of Father Lobo^ who made a voyage 
to Abyssinia in the year 1622^ and served in that 
country under the celebrated Mendez^ we have a 
brief account of the pious usages of the people. In- 
censed by their bigoted attachment to the customs 
of their ancestors^ he denounces their religion as a 
mixture of Christianity with Jewish and Moham. 
medan superstitions. He admits^ however^ that 
they retain the belief of the principal mysteries of 
our faith ; that they celebrate with a great deal of 
piety the sufferings and death of our Lord ; rever- 
ence the cross ; pay a profound devotion to the bless- 
ed Virgin^ the angels^ and the saints ; observe the 
festivals^ and pay a strict regard to Sunday. Every 
month they commemorate the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary ; and are of opinion that no Christians 
besides themselves have a true sense of the great- 
ness of the mother of 6od^ or render the honours 
which are due to her name. There are some tribes 
among them by whom the crime of swearing by her 
is punished with the forfeiture of goods^ and even 
with the loss of life. Every week they keep a 
feast in honour of the apostles and angels; they 
come to mass with great devotion^ and love to hear 
the word of God; they receive the sacrament 
often^ but do not always prepare themselves for 
it by confession. The severity of their fasts is equal 
to that of the primitive church ; in Lent they nevar 
eat till after sunset; and their abstinence is the 
more rigid^ because milk and butter are forbidden 
to them. No reason or plea of necessity can pro- 
cure for them permission to eat flesh ; and as their 
country produces hardly any fish they are compelled 
to exist on roots and pulse only. 
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There is no nation^ he adds^ where excommuni- 
cation carries greater terrors than among the Abys- 
sinians; a circumstance which gives the priests 
great power over them^ as they frequently exert 
their spiritual authority for personal purposes not 
quite consistent with the utmost purity of motive. 
They have certain opinions peculiar to themselves 
about purgatory^ the creation of souls^ and some 
other mysteries. They repeat baptism^ or the sem- 
blance of it, every year ; retain the practice of cir- 
cumcision ; observe the Jewish Sabbath ; abstain 
from eating all those animals which are forbidden 
by the Mosaical law; and brothers espouse the 
widows of their brothers, according to the precept 
of the same ancient institute. 

The churches, at the period under consideration, 
were extremely numerous in the larger towns and 
even in villages. So close to each other were the 
religious houses, that the monks chanting the ser- 
vice in one could hear their brethren similarly em- 
ployed in some adjoining edifice. They sing the 
Psalms of David, of which, as well as the other parts 
of Holy Scripture, they have an exact translation in 
their own language ; rejecting none which Roman 
Catholics esteem canonical except the Books of the 
Maccabees. 

There is something fantastic in their mode of con- 
ducting Divine service. Their musical instruments 
are little drums, which they hang about their necks 
and beat with both their hands ; and this exercise is 
performed even by the chief men as well as by the 
gravest of their ecclesiastics. They have sticks like- 
wise with which they strike the ground, accompany, 
ing the blow with a motion of their whole bodies. 
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They begin their devotions by 8tam|nng with their 
feet on the floor^ and playing gently on the drums ; 
but when they become warm and animated they 
leave off beating, and proceed to leap, dance, and 
clap their hands, straining their voices at the same 
time to the highest pitch, till at length they have a 
greater resemblance to an infuriated crowd than to 
a religious assembly. For this manner of worship^ 
ping they quote the psalm of David, " dap your 
hands, all ye nations" 

. The statement of Lobo, as to the great number 
of churches in Abyssinia, is fiilly confirmed by the 
narrative of Bruce, who remarks that in the most 
confined landscape the traveller may see at one view 
five or six of those structures. Every great man 
who dies thinks that he atones for all his wickedness 
if he leaves a fund for the erection of a place of wor- 
ship. The king builds many; it being customary 
to commemorate any success in the field of battle 
by rearing a temple to the service of God. The 
situation is always chosen near a running water, 
for the convenience of the priests, who, in respect to 
the periodical purifications and ablutions, strictly ob- 
serve the Levitical law. It is usual also to surround 
these buildings with beautiful trees and flowering 
shrubs ; so that the country owes much of its pic- 
turesque appearance to the taste displayed by the 
ecclesiastical architects. 

All the churches we are told are of a round form 
with thatched roofs ; their summits are perfect cones ; 
the outside is encircled by a number of wooden pil- 
lars, being trunks of the cedar-tree, placed so as to 
support the edifice ; and as the roof projects about 
eight feet beyond the walls, an agreeable walk or 
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oolonnade is thereby formed^ which proves of great 
use in hot or rainy weather. The inside is divided 
into several apartments, nearly according to the 
directions which are given in the Law of Moses. 
The first is a circle somewhat wider than the inner 
one: here the congregation say their prayers. With- 
in this is a square which is divided by a vail or 
curtain, corresponding to the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies in the Jewish Tabernacle. The 
latter is so narrow that none but the priests are ad- 
mitted into it. 

It has been already observed that the Abyssinians 
practise circumcision ; a rite which they maintain 
was not borrowed from the Jews, but derived from 
their own neighbours the descendants of Ishmael. 
Much controversy has existed as to the reason and 
authority of this usage, for the details of which we 
refer to the volumes of Bruce and the dissertations 
of Le Grand.* 

In regard to the precise object of the annual cere- 
mony of bathing in remembrance of our Saviour's 
baptism, much doubt continues to prevail. The 
Jesuits insist that it is a regular and formal repeti- 
tion of the sacrament ; and if the description given 
of it by Alvarez were to be literally received, we 
should find it necessary to admit their condusion. 
But the Roman missionaries laboured under a deep 
prejudice against the native clergy, and are suspect- 
ed to have failed in their wonted accuracy in their 
notices of the Abyssinian ritual. The account sup- 
plied by Bruce is not liable to the same objection. 
It is as follows : ^' The ^oall river running between 
the town of Adowa and the church had been dam-* 

* Lolio's Voyage to Abyssmia with Le Grand's DiBsertatiooB. 
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med up for sevefal days ; the stream was scanty^ ao 
that it scarcely overflowed. It was in some places 
three feet deep^ in some perhaps four^ or a little 
more. Three large tents were pitched the morning 
before the Feast of the Epiphany ; one on the north 
for the priests to repose in daring the intervals of 
the service^ and^ beside this^ one to communicate in : 
on the south there was a third tent^ for the monks 
and priests of another church to rest themselves in 
their turn. . About twelve o'clock at night the monks 
and priests met together^ and began their prayers 
and psalms at the waterside, one party relieving the 
other. At dawn of day the governor. Welled Michael^ 
came hither with some soldiers to raise men for Ras 
Michael, then on his march against Waragna Fasil^ 
and sat down on a small hill near the river; the 
troops all skirmishing on foot and on horseback 
around them. As soon as the sun began to appear 
three large crosses of wood were carried by three 
priests dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, and 
who coming to the side of the river dipped the cross 
into the water ; and all this time the firing, skir- 
mishing, and praying, went on together. The priests 
with the crosses returned, one of their number car. 
rying before them something less than an English 
quart of water in a silver cup or chalice. When 
they were about fifty yards from Welled Michael, 
that general stood up, and the priest took as much 
water as he could hold in his hand and sprinkled it 
upon his head, holding the cup at the same time to 
his mouth to taste ; after which the priest received 
it back again, saying, ^ Ma^ God bless you !' Each 
of the three crosses was then brought forward to 
Welled Michael, and he kissed them. The cere- 
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mony of sprinkling the water was then renewed to 
all the great men in the tent^ all cleanly dressed. 
Some of thera^ not contented with aspersion^ receiv- 
ed the water in the palms of their joined hands and 
drank it ; more water was brought for those who 
had not partaken of the first ; and after the whole 
of the governor's company was sprinkled^ the crosses 
returned to the river^ their bearers singing hal. 
lelujahs^ and the skirmishing and firing continu- 
ing."* 

The same ceremony was performed on the tra- 
veller himself^ who^ however^ declined to drink from 
the sacred cup. The people meanwhile crowded to 
the bank of the stream^ where two or three hundred 
boys^ of the order of deacons^ threw water upon theuL 
Afterwards horses^ mules^ asses, armour^ pots, and 
platters, were brought for purification, and the scene 
ended in a mixture of holy joy and unbridled riot. 
Bruce positively denies that the baptismal form of 
words was used in any instance on the occasion 
now described. 

The Abyssinians receive the holy sacrament in 
both kinds. The loaf is unleavened, and instead of 
wine they use dried grapes bruised, with the husk 
and stones as they grow, and so thick as to resemble 
marmalade. It is put into the mouth with a spoon. 
The pieces of bread given to the communicants are 
large in proportion to their rank, and are literally 
stuffed into the mouths of the recipients by the priest^ 
sometimes at the risk of sulSbcation. After receiving, 
a pitcher of water is brought forward, of which the 
worshippers in their turn take a large draught ; then 



• TraTek, vol. ▼. p. 12. 
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engage some time in silent prayer with their hceB 
turned to the wall. 

Le Grand labours assiduously to prove that the 
clergy of Abyssinia believe in transubstantiation^ 
although he considers their form of words^ and per- 
haps even their official authority^ as radically de- 
fective. Ludolf^ on the contrary^ maintains that in 
their notions of the Eucharist they coincide with 
the Protestants; admitting^ however^ that their 
language is extremely ambiguous. 

There is no unanimity among the Abyssinians 
on the subject of a middle state^ or the condition of 
the soul between death and the resurrection. Owing 
to the ignorance in theological matters of those per- 
sons to whom we are indebted for the most recent 
information respecting that country, it is extremely 
difficult to determine the opinions which are actual- 
ly held by the clergy. But if we form a judgment 
on this point from the liturgies used in public wor- 
ship, we shall find all doubt removed as to their 
complete coincidence with the doctrines of Christian 
antiquity, relative to paradise or the place of safe- 
keeping, where the spirits of men await their final 
doom at the last day. When any person dies, alms 
are given and prayers are offered for the souls of the 
departed ; a practice which would have no meaning 
did they believe that the individuals for whom they 
make entreaty are already in the presence of God^ 
and in the full possession of eternal happiness. In 
their daily service they say, " Remember, O Lord, 
the souls of thy servants, our father Abba Matthias^ 
and the rest of our saints, Abba Salama, and Abba 
Jacob." In another place they use these words^ 
" Remember^ O Lord> the kings of Ethiopia^ Ab- 
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reha and Atzbeha^ Calebs and Ouebra Mascal." 
And again^ ^^ Release^ O Lord^ our &ther Antonius 
and Abba Macarios."* 

The following prayer is more general^ and con. 
tributes to place the question in a clearer point of 
view : — " Remember likewise, O Lord, the priests 
and laymen ; grant, Lordj thai their souls may re- 
pose in the bosom of the saints Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; send them into that happy place where re. 
freshing waters may be found ; into that paradise 
of delights from whence are banished all sighs, sad- 
ness, and sorrow of heart, and where they may re- 
joice in the light of thy saints. Remember, O Lord, 
our fathers and our brethren who have died in the 
true faith ; give them rest with thy saints, and with 
those whom we have now commemorated ; give rest 
to sinners, and remember those who have made these 
offerings, and those for whom they are made. Re. 
member, O Lord, those who have died in the true 
faith of our fathers and our brethren ; grant that 
their souls may rest with the saints and the just ; 
conduct them and assemble them in a pleasant place 
near cool and living water, in a paradise of delight, 
and with those whose names we havenowrepeated."t 

We shall not enter into the topics controverted 
by Le Grand, who maintains that the Abyssinians 
practise auricular confession, invocation of saints, 
and extreme unction. Their usages perhaps justify 
the inferences of the Frenchman, while the abstract 
opinions collected by Ludolf would unquestionably 
lead to an opposite conclusion. But in our eyes the 
facts with which we are supplied, through the me- 
~'"»~^^~— ■——>—'— »^—^—™—i^p—»—— I ■ — »— ^■«»».»^.— ^— ^^j^i^— ^^— — ^.^»» 

* Bnioe, vol. ▼. p 25. •)- Le Grandma Diasertation in Lobo. 
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dium of their several works^ possess their principal 
▼alae from the circumstance that they show the 
state of Christianity at the time it was first intro- 
duced into Ethiopia; such heing the unchange- 
able nature of habits^ manners^ and customs^ in the 
East, that the lapse of a thousand years produces 
hardly any alteration. For example^ the traveller 
in Arabia at the present day witnesses^ in the em- 
ployments and mode of living which characterize 
the people^ a scene little different from that which 
might have been seen in the age of the patriarchs 
Abraham and Isaac. There are the same pastoral 
pursuits^ the same hospitality^ the same dwelling in ' 
tents^ and the same predatory alarms which oftener 
than once called the father of the faithful into the 
field of battle^ and rendered the quiver and the 
bow necessary implements in the house of every 
shepherd. Even the powerful influence of Euro- 
pean commerce and enterprise has not reached the 
bosom of their deserts, nor produced any material 
innovation on their wonted manners. The camel^ 
loaded with the spices and balm of the " far country/' 
still makes his periodical journey over the sandy 
waste, and thereby connects, in the links of a com- 
mercial intercourse, the beginning of which cannot 
now be traced, the banks of the Indus with the 
shores of the Red Sea. 

The same perpetuity exists in their opinions and 
belief^ wherever they have been exempted from the 
direct operation of conquest. Their tenets and 
worship are those which they received from their 
fathers ; and in this respect the Abyssinians appear 
to manifest the same tenacity of established usages^ 
whether of thought or of action^ and the same re- 
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luctance to change^ which distinguish their neigh, 
hours on the eastern side of the Gulf. From the 
date at which Frumentius carried to them the seeds 
of the gospel down to the arrival of the Portuguese^ 
there is an interval of nearly twelve hundred years ; 
but during that period they were not exposed to 
any such disturbance from the arrival of strangers 
as would unsettle their creeds or interfere with the 
forms of their religious service. Hence^ we repeat^ 
there is good ground for believing that the Chris- 
tianity which the European missionaries found in 
Abyssinia^ in the sixteenth century^ preserved the 
general features of the doctrine and practice which 
they received from the disciple of Athanasius. 

In . confirmation of the opinion now stated we 
shall mention a few particulars which^ the more 
minutely they are considered^ will contract a greater 
degree of interest in the view of a theological anti- 
quary. The first is the use of circumcision^ which^ 
it is well known^ was continued among Jewish con- 
verts long after the complete establishment of the 
gospel in the various cities of the Roman empire. 
The example of the apostles did not discountenance 
this usage as applied to the descendants of Abraham; 
on the contrary^ these holy men confined their re- 
prehension to an undue confidence in its efficacy^ 
and to the attempt made by some of their followers 
to extend its obligation beyond the limits of the an- 
cient covenant. It is extremely probable^ therefore^ 
that in the days of Frumentius the ritual of Moses 
retained its authority so far as to justify certain 
practices which were afterwards laid aside in the 
churches of the East and West. The case of Timo- 
thy^ recorded by St Paul himself^ mighty in the es- 
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timation of a mde people disposed to oatward ce^ 
remonies^ seem to warrant more than a simple con- 
nivance. 

The purifications of their priests^ as we have al- 
ready stated^ may perhaps be traced to the same 
source^ and be found also to rest on the usage of 
apostolical times. The laws^ too^ imposed upon wo- 
men after childbirth, which bear so close a resem- 
blance to the Mosaical institution^ were^it is proba- 
ble^ derived firom the habits of the early Christians ; 
who^ we may presume^ could not be induced to 
regard such salutary practices as holding a place 
among the things which were to be abolished. 

But we discover a still more remarkable circum- 
stance in the observance of the Sabbath as well as 
of the Lord's Day^ which no reader of ecclesiastical 
history requires to be informed was continued many 
generations atnong the followers of Christ. The in- 
Umate mixture of the primitive disciples with the 
Jews^ who were^ generally speakings of the same 
extraction^ almost necessarily led to this union of 
sacred rites^ in things of which both equally admit- 
ted the divine origin. It is not easy to determine 
when this reverential regard for the seventh day of 
the week v^as entirely laid aside by the Christians ; 
but from the conduct of the Abyssinians we may 
venture to conclude that^ at the period they received 
our holy faith^ the Sabbath was still sanctified as 
the rest of Jehovah^ and held as preparatory to the 
more solemn duties of the succeeding day. The 
partial remission from toil and study^ whidi is still 
enjoyed on Saturday in our public offices and schools^ 
is the only relic of the ancient usage which so long 
combined the institutions of the law and the gospely 
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and taught the worshipper to venerate the same 
great Being through the only two channels of reve- 
lation vouchsafed hy Him to the human race. 

It has usually heen supposed that^ admitting the 
accuracy of the Ahyssinian legend which derives 
their religion and royal house from the visit paid to 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba^ the customs now 
described may be traced to a direct and positive in- 
tercourse with the Jewish people. But the story 
on which so weighty a structure is reared appears 
too slight to bear it ; and^ after a due consideration 
of the question^ we think it more probable that^ 
when the gospel was carried into Ethiopia^ it con- 
tinued to retain some of the external forms and 
practices with which it is known to have been in- 
vested during the first and second centuries. This 
conclusion derives no small support from the fact> 
that the principles of chronology which the Abys- 
sinians retain are those which were held by the 
whole Christian church in those primitive ages; 
reckoning five thousand five hundred years from the 
creation to the birth of Christ, instead of four thou- 
sand and four^ according to the calculation of the 
'modem Jews. This peculiarity is mentioned by 
Bruoe^ who remarks that^ '' in the quantity of this 
period they do not agree with the Greeks^ nor with 
other eastern nations^ who reckon 5506. The Abys- 
sinians adopt the even number 5500^ casting away 
the odd eight years ; but whether this was done for 
ease of calculation or for some better reason^ there 
is neither book nor tradition that now can teach 
us."* This system of dates it is manifest could not 

* In another work I have attempted to explain the intricacies of 
oriisntal chronology, with a rrference to the opinions of the Jews 

5 
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have been obtained from Menilec^ the fabled son of 
Solomon by the queen of the South ; it could not 
have been introduced by the Jevfs during their short 
ascendancy in a part of Ethiopia^ because, being dis- 
appointed as to the coming of the Messiah, they had 
already relinquished it and adopted a more limited 
scheme of chronology; hence, we are necessarily 
brought to the conclusion, that together with the 
principles of the gospel they received the calcula- 
tions as to the age of the world which were then 
held and taught by all Christian divines. Their 
remote situation protected them afterwards from the 
innovations, as well as excluded them from the im- 
provements, which marked the progress of a thou- 
sand years in Europe and Western Asia. 

Before we conclude this brief sketch of the reli- 
gious history and opinions of the Abyssinians, we 
shall mention the last attempt that has come to our 
knowledge to revive amongst them the authority of 
the Roman church. In the year 1751, a mission 
was sent into their country consisting of three Fran- 
ciscan friars, named Remedio and Martino of Bo- 
hemia, and Antonio of Aleppo, who succeeded in 
penetrating as far as Gondar, where they rose into 
great favour with Yasous the Second, as well as 
with the queen-mother and many of the principal 
nobility about court. An account of this enterprise 
is contained in a manuscript journal written in 
Italian, and now in the possession of Lord Valentia, 
who permitted Mr Salt to publish a translation of it 
at the end of his Travels in Abyssinia. 

and early Christians ; both of whom held the epoch mentioned in 
the text, and counted about 5500 from the Creation to the birth of 
the Redeemer.— See Connectian qf Sacred and Prqfane Hittoryy 
voL L p. 49—168. 
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On first meeting with this narrative the ktter 
was inclined to doubt its authenticity, from not 
having seen any notice of such a mission in Mr 
Bruce's volumes ; but he subsequently ascertained 
several circumstances which seemed to place its cre- 
dit beyond dispute, especially the correct mention 
of the names which the two emperors, Bacuffa and 
Yasous, assumed on their accession to the throne. 
There is besides, in Bruce's original memoranda, an 
observation which proves that his great friend Ayto 
Aylo had actually been won over to the Roman 
fiuth by one of these very monks. It is incidentally 
noticed, *' that he had been converted by Father 
Antonio, a Franciscan, in 1755."* 

The memoir of Remedio is extremely interesting. 
After detailing the perils of their journey from 
Girgeh in Upper Egypt, and their correspondence 
with the Abyssinian government, he relates, that 
on the 19th March 1752 they arrived at Gondar, 
where they were received with great joy, and plea- 
santly lodged in the royal palace. On the follow- 
ing day the emperor, who at that time resided at 
Kahha, sent for them to an audience; and after 
they had made a profound reverence he addressed 
them in the following words : — ^^ I embrace you 
with all my heart, — I welcome you with gladness, 
and congratulate you on your happy arrival. While 
yet a child I wished ardently to have men like you 
in my kingdom ; on this account I exceedingly re- 
joice at your coming, and I promise you as long as 
I live my favour, protection, and assistance." 



* Appendiz to toL viL Dp 6& third editioii ; and Salt's Trovels, 
p.484. 
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He then began to interrogate them with respect 
to the following points : Ist^ Where are the tables 
of Moses ? 2dly^ Concerning the Queen of Sheba ? 
3d^ In what language Christ will judge the world ? 
4th^ In what language did he speak when convers- 
ing with men ; and what was the first spoken lan« 
guage ? He asked many other questions respecting 
Europeans^ their customs^ and manner of living ; 
which they answered to the content and satisfaction 
of the emperor; " who^ gratified by our discourse^ 
rose from his throne^ which was &shioned like a 
bed^ and spoke thus^ — ' This house shall be your 
habitation.' " 

The favour shown to the Italian monks produced 
as usual a furious rebellion^ and rendered their de- 
parture from the kingdom a matter of necessity. 
But the friars did not yield a willing submission ; 
on the contrary^ they addressed the sovereign and his 
mother with evangelical license on the Catholic faith^ 
and threatened them with eternal damnation if they 
did not show obedience to the truths of the Gospel. 
At lengthy however^ they were driven out of the pa. 
lace by main force ; ^' in leaving which we shook 
the dust off from our feet^ and publicly upbraided 
the emperor and his people with their infidelity^ ex- 
claiming with a loud voice^ ' We are driven away 
by false Christians ; let us fly then and seek refuge 
among the Gentiles.' "* 

The literature of the Ethiopians^ like that of the 
ancient Jews^ appears to have been confined to their 
religious service and the chronicles of their nation. 
Their history^ which Mr Bruce had the merit of 

* Salt, Appendix, p. xzzL, &c. 
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making known to Europe^ bears a striking resem- 
blanee to the narratives of the Hebrew priests^ whose 
duty it was^ under divine superintendence^ to record 
the acts of their kings as well as to transmit their 
characters to succeeding generations. The poetry 
of Abyssinia^ too^ like the pious effusions of the Is- 
raelites, is confined to sacred subjects, — the praises of 
God, or the celebration of the triumphs and deliver- 
ances achieved by the fathers of their people guided 
by the hand of Providence. For lighter composi- 
tions, such as amused the leisure or gratified the 
taste of the Greeks and Romans, they entertain the 
most sovereign contempt ; regarding it as rather an 
imholy exerdse to employ the fascinating powers of 
music and poetical numbers for any purpose less 
exalted than religion. Their only pastime which 
partakes at all of a literary nature are riddles and 
enigmas ; reminding the traveller of the entertain- 
ments which enlivened the marriage of Samson, and 
of the simple state of society in which that cham- 
pion flourished. 

The Abyssinians have the entire Scriptures as we 
have, and reckon the same number of books ; but 
these are very seldom found in the habitation of any 
one individual ; as few of them, from extreme po- 
verty, are able to purchase the whole, either of the 
historical or prophetical portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. The same remark applies to the New Tes- 
tament, complete copies of which are extremely 
scarce. Nowhere indeed except in churches is there 
to be seen more than the Grospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles ; and the possession of even these im- 
plies no ordinary degree of wealth. The Revela- 
tion of St John is a piece of &vourite reading among 
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the priests^ and so is the Song of Solomon, although 
the hitter is forbidden to deacons^ laymen, and women. 
They make no distinction between canonical and 
apocryphal books. Bel and the Dragon is perused 
with equal reverence as the Acts, and it is suspect, 
ed with equal edification ; a spirit of impartiality 
which extends even to the history of St George and 
other legends having no better foundation in eccle- 
siastical history. 

Next to the New Testament they place the Con- 
stitutions of the Apostles, which as far as a certain 
class of questions is considered may be called the 
written law of the country. They have also a ge- 
neral Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, besides 
a variety of manuals appropriated to particular fes- 
tivals. Selections from the volumes of the Greek 
Fathers occasionally occur, as also versions of the 
more practical and devotional tracts of Anathasius, 
Basil, Chrysostom, and Cyril. But the most popu- 
lar work is the Flower of the Saints, in which are 
recorded the lives and miracles of their holy men, 
mixed with fables of the most incredible and even 
ridiculous nature. The book of Enoch, which though 
quoted by St Jude, has been universally held as 
apocryphal, likewise finds a place in their sacred 
library. It deserves the same reception as has been 
bestowed on the Organon Denghel or Musical In- 
strument of the Virgin Mary ; a treatise which is 
said to compensate by the beauty of its style for the 
manifold absurdities it every where contains. 

Among the works mentioned by Ludolf, there is 
one entitled the Book of Philosophy, which he ac- 
knowledges it was not his good fortune to see. The 
notions on general physics entertained by the Abys- 
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sinians are extremely limited^ and carry us back to 
the first efforts made by the human mind to connect 
effects with causes. They maintain that man was 
formed out of the four elements^ the moist^ the dry^ 
the cold^ and the warm ; that the soul proceeds firom 
the inspiration of the Almighty and never dies; but 
that the spirit of life^ which consists in the bloody is 
mortal and perishes with the body. They hold that 
the corpse of a Christian is not unclean ; because^ 
though it has ceased to retain either the intellectual 
or the sensitive soul^ it has not been deprived of the 
grace conferred on it by baptism. 

In regard to the system of the world and the 
structure of our globe^ they hold that the latter is a 
plain^ and that the sun and stars find their way^ 
from the west where they set to the east where 
they rise^ by a secret path under the earth. 

Among such a people we must not expect that 
law should be found elevated to the rank of a 
science. Custom and a certain analogy grafted upon 
it constitute the only guide to the magistrate and 
judge^ who decide most cases on a general principle 
of equity applied according to circumstances. 

The art of healing is likewise in a very low state ; 
for the use of the burning iron continues to super- 
sede all other surgical instruments. A few herbs^ 
recommended by experience^ are found beneficial in 
attacks of the viscera. The tertian fever is cured 
by means of the torpedo or electrical eel^ which is 
said to cause indescribable torture. When the 
plague or any contagious epidemic appears^ the 
people flee from their villages with their cattle and 
goods^ seeking in the mountains an escape from so 
formidable an evil. 
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The attempts which have hem lately made by 
the Protestant societies in this country will, it is 
hoped, soon render the literature of Abyssinia more 
familiar to the European scholar. The Scriptures, 
or at least a portion of them, have been translated 
into the principal dialects of the Ethiopic tongue^ 
especially those of Amhara and Tigr6. The Jesuits 
in former days distinguished themselves by their 
zealous application to the study of the native laiu 
guages, and even brought home some trophies of 
their success in conquering difficulties, though placed 
in circumstances so un&vourable to literary pur* 
suits. To them we are indebted for the New Tes- 
tament in the Ethiopic, which is inserted in Wal- 
ton's Polyglott In the Christian Researches of Mr 
Jowett will be found an account of certain efforts, 
made by him during his residence in the East, to 
procure for the Bible Society versions of the Sacred 
Writings in the forms of speech most commonly 
used in the several provinces of Abyssinia. His 
labours, though not altogether fruitless, were not 
attended with such results as might inspire univer- 
sal confidence ; but the acquisitions already attain- 
ed will assist materially in facilitating the progress 
of more accomplished workmen than he had it m 
his power to employ.* 

It cannot be denied, that the condition of Abys- 
sinia at the present moment presents strong claims 
to the aid and sympathy of the Christian world. 
Nearly thirty years ago. Lord Valentia pointed out 
the importance of opening a direct communication 
between that country and Britain ; stating his con* 

* Page 196, &c. 
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viction that our holy religion in its hetter forms, if 
offered to their acceptance with caution and mo- 
deration^ would meet with a fiivourable reception. 
At any rate^ the improvements in art and science, 
which always follow commerce, would meliorate the 
national character, and assist in bringing back their 
belief and worship to a purity which they have long 
lost. The restoration of tranquillity to the provin- 
ces, and a legal trade to the empire, would also have 
the very important effect of putting an end to the 
exportation of slaves ; which here is not only liable 
to the same objections as on the western coast of 
Africa, but to the still greater one that the indivi. 
duals thus sold and expatriated are Christians, and 
are moreover carried into Arabia, where they ine- 
vitably lose at once their liberty and their religion. 
Mr Salt announced that the nation with its re- 
ligion was tost verging to ruin. The Oalla and 
Mussulman tribes around are daily becoming more 
powerful ; and '' there is reason to fear that the very 

name of Christ may be lost among them."* 

■~'^^'^™^**— ^— ^"^ ■ ' • t - 

• Lord ValflDtia's TreTels, toL iiL p|k 247,26a 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
Mannert and Customs of Ethiopia, 

Present State of Abyssiiiift— Weakness of the Monarchy-Nature 
of Sttcoeasion — Coort of Justice — Modes of Punishment — Simi- 
larity to the Peruans — Humane Maxims — Aversion to eat with 
Stnngers— Complexion and Features — ^Marriage Ceremonies — 
Manner of Chiisteningu-Whimsical Practice to p ic s er T o the 
Life of Children — Superstitions — ^Buda — Singular Anecdotes — 
The Zackary — Strange Delusion of Tigri-ter — Mode of Core 
— Example witnessed by Mr Pearce — Case of his own Wife- 
Trembling Picture—The Crying Cross — ^Delusion by a Dofter — 
Opinion of Welled 8elass6 — Chastisement of the Dofter — Aa- 
tonishing Mimic — ^Diseases and Death ascribed to Demons — 
Fevers— Small<^x — Inoculation — Practice of Galla— .Scroftila — 
TapewcMrm — Customs at Funerals — Criers — Lawyers — Practice 
in regard to Punishment of Murderers — Agriculture— Cookei^ 
— Usages at the Table— Cutting of the Shtdada — NarratiTe of 
Bruce — Disbelieved m Europe— Questioned by Mr Salt — De- 
scription of a Feast— Mode of Feeding at Table — Attempt to 
reconcile Bruce and Salt — Change of Manners in the Interval — 
Character of the Nobility and Higher Classes — Rigid Fasts — 
Disorderly Conduct of the Cleigy — Extract from Purchas* Pil- 
grims — Conclusion. 

Abyssinia in our days presents the singular spec 
tacle of an absolute monarchy divested of all regal 
power^ and stripped of the advantages which arise 
from hereditary succession. By the principles of 
the ancient constitution^ the sovereign was clothed 
with a degree of authority and an extent of prero- 
gative, which, if exercised, must have soon proved 
incompatible with all personal rights and individual 
property. Not only was the whole land in the em- 
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pire held as fie& from the crown revocable at pi 
sure^ but the life and liberty of every subject could 
be taken away at the will of the prince without re- 
monstrance or appeal. 

To guard against these manifest evils^ the nobi- 
lity^ and more especially the governors of provinces, 
have contrived to disarm the prerogative by retain- 
ing in their hands the power of the sword. The 
Ras appointed to each large section of the kingdom 
became in fact the ruler of it ; limiting his obedience 
according to circumstances, and marching his troops 
against his master more frequently than against the 
public enemy. Hence the Emperor of Abyssinia 
during the last hundred years has possessed nothing 
of sovereignty but the name ; and as the succes- 
sion to the throne is not determined by fixed laws, 
it is usually filled by the most active partisan or the 
most daring rebel. In short, as the crown is here- 
ditary in one femily but elective in the person, the 
presumptive heirs, under a system of polygamy, 
must have multiplied so much as to create constant 
disputes ; so that it was found necessary to provide 
a remedy for the anarchy as well as the effusion of 
royal blood which was likely to follow, by confining 
the junior members of the king's house to a high 
mountain, where they were maintained with at least 

some regard to their rank and prospects.* 

— II .. . ■ I . —I ^»i I 

* A nmilar custom appears to have prevailed among the ancieat 
Hebrew^ for in the threatening denounced by God against Jero- 
boam and Ahab, namely, the extinction of their male progeny, it 
is said^ « I will cat off him that is shut up and left in Israel*^ In 
Palestme as well as in Abyssinia the practice seems to hhTe under- 
gone a change, for we are told that the seyenty sons of Ahab^ who 
were in Saouuia, lived with the great men of the city who brought 
them up. This is now the usage in tiie latter country also; the 
eslaUishineiit at Wechni hatingoeen disoontimiedy and the inmatas 
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When Bnioe was m AbyssiniA^ it was perfectly on- 
dentood that the choice of a sovereign rested with the 
principal officers in the army and the strongest party 
at court. There was no preference given to birthright 
or legitimacy. It was only necessary that the candi- 
date should have sprung from royal lineage and be 
unmutilated in his person. When a king dies and 
the succession is not disputed^ he is usually put into 
his coffin before the proclamation of the next. The 
body is then brought into a large hall of the palace ; 
the queen and royal family^ with the chief courtiers^ 
make the most firantic exclamations and. show of 
grief; the whole dty is in mourning; the people 
cut their hair and cover themselves with mean ap* 
parel. The young king is then brought into the 
banqueting room ; the priests^ judges, and nobles, 
who happen to be near the capital, attend ; they 
spread carpets on the floor and place him on the 
durone ; the Kees Hatze or royal almoner, who re<- 
presents the priest that officiated at the Jewish coro* 
nation, pours oUve oil from a horn on his head ; and 
tibie Serach Maseri, or chamberlain, crowns him with 
these words : ^^ David, king of kings, is dead ; 
Yasous our king liveth : his we were who is dead ; 
his we are who is alive. Mourn ye for the dead, 
and rejoice for the living." At this the female 
mourners, appointed for the special service, raise a 
shriek of lamentation ; while the nobles shout lor 
joy, exclaiming. Long live King Yasous ! and, pro- 
strating themselves at his feet, kiss his hand.* 

intrusted to the chai^ of the nobility throughout the empire^-* 
C<Mnmentator8, neg^lectin^ the habits of oriental nations, have not 
been successful in explainingr the portions of Scripture now alluded 
to; 1 Kings, ziv. 10, zzL^. 
* We have inserted names at discretion* 
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When thifl bunt of joy is ended^ the fanend oh- 
sequies of the deceased monarch are performed. The 
body being embalmed in a particular manner^ by 
persons who follow this profession^ is conveyed with 
great ceremony to the vault of some favourite church. 
When they approach the sacred edifice^ the priests 
read a burial service from the Psalms of David; after 
which the coffin is placed in the sepuldire of the 
kings in presence of the imperial family and nobles. 

It is well known that the royal standard of Abys- 
sinia displays the lion of the tribe of Judah^ to in- 
dicate the descent of its kings from Solomon; a 
fiction^ it may be presumed^ by which the clergy 
flattered the vanity of the monarch and preserved 
the relic of a custom older than Christianity. In the 
fadi season of the year his majesty was always in 
the field. The form of the camp was so established 
by ancient usage^ that in everyplace it assumed the 
same appearance and regular order. It is said that 
even their palaces and towns were modelled accords 
ing to the plan which was followed in the distribu- 
tion of the tents. The household was very nume- 
rous^ and the members of it were distinguished by 
badges which indicated their respective stations. 

A little removed from the royal pavilion or sta- 
tion was a large square tent^ with six seats on either 
side, and one at the end higher than the others, 
which indicated the presence of the king. This 
was the hall of justice where causes were heard, 
and whence the opinion of the judges was conveyed 
to his majesty, who from a concealed recess or al- 
cove expressed his concurrence or dissent. Before 
proceeding to business in that court, or Saccala as it 
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WBs tenned^ the official penons pronounced a prayer, 
and then chanted the following sentences : — 

" From thft day of ▼oigeaiioe ; from the day of doom. 

How shall the soul escape ? 
When the mother cannot save her child, and the earth 
shall surrender her prisonersy 

How shall the soul escape ? 
When the assemhly shall accuse us with terrors ; when our 
deeds shall he opened and spread out, and aU that we have done 
shall bersad, 

How shall the soul escape ? 
When our Lord shaU sit on the Mount of Olives, on tiie day 
of the Sabbath, and all his disciples beside him, 

How shall the soul escape ?** 

With such holy exercise the assessors of the Abys- 
sinian monarch were wont to prepare themselves for 
the solemn duty of awarding justice between main 
and man ; and in all cases, where the immediate 
interests of the crown were not concerned, the path 
of equity is said to have been followed with no 
small degree of self-denial and steadiness. 

The troubles, indeed, which followed the suc- 
cesses of the Oalla rendered property extremely inse- 
cure, and in fact suspended the authority of law. 
While Pearce was in the country the only protect 
tion to which the lower classes had recourse was 
the appearance of extreme indigence. The people 
of Ti^, he informs us, were treated by their go- 
vernors better than the natives of Amhara ; a poor 
man among the former could get some justice done 
to him when wronged, whereas in the latter pro- 
vince he dared not even wear a good cloth on his 
back, for fear of being stripped by the soldiers of 
Guxo, the victorious leader of the barbarians. An 
old man, who had been three years a fidthful ser-: 
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vant to Mr Coffin^ requested leave to repair to Oon. 
dar^ where he had two sons and a daughter, whom 
he had not seen for nine years. His master gave 
him permission to go, but wished him to buy a 
new dress previously, that he might appear respect- 
able when he should arrive in his native place. 
The other replied that the rags would suit him 
best; for, says he, '^ If I have a new cloth on, 
some of Guxo's Galla will strip me, but if I have a 
ragged one they will leave it to me, and that will 
be at least more decent than to go naked." 

When on the subject of justice we may remark, 
that in Abyssinia when a prisoner is condenmed to 
death he is not remitted to prison, which is thought 
cruel, but is immediately carried forth to execu- 
tion. The capital punishments are various, and 
among others the cross. Socinios, we find in the 
annals quoted by Bruce, commanded that Arzo 
his competitor, who had fled for assistance and re- 
fuge to Phineas king of the Falasha, should be 
crucified without the camp. Nor is it uncommon 
for great malefactors to be flayed alive; an instance 
of which occurred when Woosheka was made 
prisoner in the campaign of 1769. He had tak^n 
away the life of Ozoro Esther's husband ; and she, 
kind and humane in all other respects, declared 
that she would not be satisfied with a less severe 
atonement. Lapidation, or stoning to death, is 
likewise practised in the same country. This is 
chiefly inflicted upon strangers for religious causes, 
and more especially on the Catholic priests who have 
been detected there since the days of Facilidas. In 
the streets of Oondar are still seen heaps of stones, 
which cover the bodies of those unfortunate mis- 
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nonaries whose labours m the cause of the gospel 
were thus requited. The plucking out of the eyes is 
a torture commonly reserved for such as are taken 
in actual rebellion. After the battle of Fagitta, ac^ 
cording to the narrative of the British traveller, 
twelve chie&of.the Pagan Oalla underwent this 
ikte, and were afterwards turned out to starve in 
the valleys below the town. Several prisoners of 
another rank were subjected to the same operation ; 
and^ what is wonderful, not one of them died in 
consequence, though it was performed in the coarsest 
manner with an iron forceps or pincers. It ia added, 
that the dead bodies of criminals executed for high 
treason, murder, or violence on the highway, are 
seldom buried, but are left to be devoured by the 
dogs, hyenas, and other wUd beasts. 

In all these respects there is a similarity so 
striking between the usages of the Abyssinians 
and those of the Persians, that some writers have 
attempted to establish on this ground alone the 
proof of one origin for the two nations. Such a re- 
semblance, however, may be easily explained on 
the basis of the historical fact, that the latter people 
were long in possession of Arabia, between which 
and the opposite coast of the Red Sea there was a 
very ancient intercourse. In truth, the customs 
mentioned in several authors as peculiar to Persia, 
were at a certain period common to all the East, 
and were only lost in other countries when they 
were overrun and subdued by more barbarous 
tribes. As the laws, manners, and habits of Susa 
and Ecbatana were committed to writing, and 
stamped with the character of perpetuity, they sur. 
vived for a time the conquests whidi changed 
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the tsice of society in a large portion of Western 
Alia, and thereby acquired for their authors the 
reputation of universal legislators. The accident of 
having been many ages excluded from the ingress of 
foreigners has secured for Abyssinia a corresponding 
originality ; or, in other words, has enabled her to 
preserve, in a state more entire than they are now 
found any where else, a set of usages both national 
and domestic^ which we may presume formerly pre- 
vailed from the Nile to the remotest shores of the 
Asiatic continent. 

The Abyssinian monarchs, like those of Persia^ 
were seldom seen by their subjects; a seclusioa 
which was intended to increase the reverence of the 
multitude for the person and office of a sovereign. 
This expedient, however wise in some respects, was 
found to give rise to serious abuses. In the court 
of Persepolis it produced two officers, one of whom 
was called the king's eye and the other the king^s 
ear ; and their employment was to see and hear for 
his majesty. In Abyssinia it led to a similar i^ 
pointment, the chief who held it being denominated 
the king's mouth or voice ; for the latter being seen 
by nobody, his deputy spoke of course in the 
third person. The usual form of royal mandates ft, 
** Hear what the king says to you ;" and what foL. 
lows has always the validity and obligation of law. 
The Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and even 
the Hebrews, adopted the same method and style 
in their communications to the people. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that no man is con- 
demned by the emperor in person to die for the first 
fault, unless the crime be of a very atrocious nature, 
such as parricide or sacrilege. In general, too, the 
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earlier life and merits of the prisoner are weighed 
against his immediate guilt ; and if lus former good 
conduct IB thought to have conferred on the state a 
benefit greater than the injury for which he is now 
called to account, he is usually absolved by the 
monarch. 

The Abyssinians retain the ancient aversion to 
eat and drink with strangers, although they seem 
not to understand the reason upon which the pro- 
hibition was originally founded. They break or 
purify every vessel that has been used by one who 
is not of their own blood. The history of religion 
can alone explain such usages, which, in fact, had 
a reference. to the sacred nature of certain animals, 
worshipped by one tribe and killed for food by 
another, and therefore viewed alternately as gods 
and as abominations. 

In attempting to delineate the physical character 
of the inhabitants of this part of Ethiopia, Bruce 
informs us that their complexion resembles the co- 
lour of pale ink. He has selected, as specimens of 
the features which distinguish the higher class, the 
portraits of two ladies who figured at court; the 
wife of Ras Michael, and Tecla Mariam the daugh- 
ter of an able statesman. The latter of these fe- 
males was esteemed very beautiful by the natives, 
and is pronounced by the traveller just named as 
deserving of all the praise which was bestowed upon 
her fine appearance. The reader is here supplied 
with an opportunity of forming a judgment. 

Pearce assures us that the Abyssinians vary 
much in their colour ; some being very black with 
hair nearly straight, others copper coloured, some 
much fairer with the hair almost woolly, and a 

6 
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fourth description having the aame complexion with 
long hair. This mixture arises from the unsettled 
nature of family relations, which partake of the 
constant changes in local government and property. 
A woman may be the mother of six or seven chil. 
dren, whose fathers have migrated from as many 
different provinces ; for, as soon as one chief expels 
another, the followers of the vanquished leader ac- 
company him into some new district, leaving wives 
and children to the protection of their more fortu- 
nate successors. 

Nothing in truth appears to be more insecure than 
the marriage tie in Abyssinia. Perhaps it might 
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be asserted, that there are no other obligations than 
such as are contracted by mutual consent, and which 
subsist only as long as both parties are inclined to re- 
spect them. After separation these engagements may 
be again renewed, again violated, and a third time 
repeated. Bruce met at Koscam, in the presence 
of the queen-mother, a lady of great rank with seven 
men who had all been her husbands, and no one 
of whom could claim her for wife at that particular 
juncture. When married individuals agree to part 
they divide the children according to certain rules. 
The eldest son falls to the mother, and the eldest 
daughter to the father. If there is but one gir], and 
all the rest boys, she is assigned to the male parent ; 
and if there is but one son, and all the others girls, he 
is the right of the mother. If the numbers are un- 
equal after the first selection, the remainder are dis- 
tributed by lot. From the king to the beggar there 
is no distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
offspring ; there being in fact no principle on which 
the preference could be made to rest, except in the 
case of the royal family, where the mother of the 
heir is previously selected and usually crowned. 

In his ordinary marriages the king uses no other 
ceremony than the following : He sends an officer to 
the house where the lady lives, who announces to her 
that it is the king's pleasure that she should remove 
instantly to the palace. She then dresses herself in 
her best manner and immediately obeys. Thence- 
forward he assigns her an apartment in the royal 
dwelling, and gives her a house elsewhere in any 
place she may choose. There is an approach to a 
regular marriage when he makes one of his wives 
Iteghe; for on that occasion he orders a judge to pro- 
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nounce in his presence that ^' the king has chosen 
his handmaid for his queen." The crown is then 
applied to her brows^ but she is not anointed. The 
beautiful story of Ahasuerus and Esther will occur 
to the recollection of every reader ; for it was when 
she ^' had found grace in his sight more than the 
other virgins that he placed a golden crown upon 
her head." This coronation in Abyssinia conveys 
a great political privilege^ constituting her majesty 
regent during the nonage of her son ; a point of 
correspondence which history does not enable us to 
trace in any of the mighty kingdoms that covered 
the banks of the Euphrates. 

The ordinary method of contracting the matrimo- 
nial union among people of condition and ^' such as 
fear God" is the following : A man, when he re- 
solves to marry a girl, sends some person to her fa- 
ther to ask his consent. When this is granted the 
future husband is invited to the house, and an 
oath is mutually taken by the parties that they will 
maintain due fidelity to each other. Then the parent 
of the bride presents to the young suitor the fortune 
that he intends to give ; consisting usually of a par- 
ticular sum of gold, some oxen, sheep, or horses, 
according to their circumstances in society. The 
bridegroom, however, is obliged to find surety to the 
amount of the goods, in case he should wish to dis- 
miss his wife, and prove unable to restore all that 
he has gotten. He is also obliged to secure an ad- 
ditional sum of money, or its equivalent in elSects, 
to the lady, lest he should choose to separate from 
her without any valid reason. 

A certain period, twenty or thirty days, is also 
determined by a reciprocal oath, before the expiry of 
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which they tow to go to church together and receive 
the sacrament. When the time appointed for the 
marriage arrives the intended spouse appears again 
at the hride's residence^ examines in her company 
the moveables and clothes which she is to carry with 
her^ and swears again that he will respect her pro- 
perty^ use her well^ never leave her without food 
and raiment, keep her in a good house, and dis- 
diarge faithfully all the duties incumbent upon him 
as the head of a domestic establishment. His surety 
or sponsor likewise binds himself to see all these ob- 
ligations punctually fulfilled. Matters being suit- 
ably adjusted, the bridegroom takes his wife on his 
shoulders, and carries her to his own house if in the 
neighbourhood ; but if not, he limits the procession 
to a complete circuit of her Other's dwelling ; after 
which he sets her down, and conducts, her into it. 
No sooner is this ceremony performed than a solemn 
banquet takes place, consisting of raw beef and breads 
honey-wine, and another beverage called bouza^ 
extracted from fermented grain. The feast being 
ended, the parties mount on mules and ride to the 
gentleman's abode, where are concluded all the rites 
necessary to marriage before they live together. 
When they have completed the specified term, they 
appear in church, and declare before the priest that 
they are husband and wife, and that they are come 
to receive the sacrament. The clergyman, satisfied 
with these assurances, performs mass; the young 
couple communicate and return home. 

This, we are told, is the established form of those 
marriages which are celebrated canonically, or ac- 
cording to ecclesiastical rules. But it is clear that 
the peasants and soldiers do not encumber them- 
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selves with so much ceremony. No settlement^ 
surety^ or oath, being necessary, they kill an ox or 
some sheep, which they eat raw, drink a great deal 
of bouza, dance, shout, and practise various kinds 
of fooleries ; and if a priest be at hand he sprinkles 
them with holy water, and repeats a hallelujah. 
The company join in the benediction ; and, as we 
might suppose in such circumstances, this slight 
formality is distinguished by a greater degree of 
mirth than delicacy of manners. 

The usage at the marriage of a prince or princess 
is described in these terms : The match having been 
previously settled according to the views of the court, 
preparations are made for the festival, which is ge. 
nerally held during the rainy season, while the coun. 
try is secure and abandoned to pleasure. The king 
being seated on his throne in the large hall of au« 
dience, the parties are introduced into his presence 
with their respective attendants. After kissing his 
hand they are all magnificently clothed in dresses of 
brocade or other rich stuffs. The crown is some, 
times set on their heads ; they receive the benedic 
tion of the Kees Hatze, or royal almoner; after 
which they retire clothed with the caftan. Having 
mounted horses given them by his majesty, they 
ride in great state, in the midst of loud acclamations^ 
to the house of the husband. A dinner is prepared, 
in the course of which many oxen are slaughtered 
at the door in order to furnish brind, which is serv. 
ed up reeking and quivering from the body of the 
animal. Deep drinking then commences, in which 
the ladies and gentlemen indulge to a degree which 
to a European appears altogether incredible. These 
marriages^ it is added, are by no means perma^ 
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nent ; many of the Ozoros entering into new en-> 
gagements as often as they please^ and dissolving tiie 
preceding contract at the suggestion of convenience 
or fancy.* 

The manner of christenings too^ is somewhat sin* 
gular. A man does not stand godfather for a girl^ 
nor does a woman stand godmother for a hoy ; the 
parents usually look out for persons who are able to 
make a present to the child. During the whole 
ceremony the priest swings to and fro a brass vase 
suspended by four chains of t])e same metal^ with 
small bells attached to it^ in which there is frank- 
incense burnings the fumes of which fill the cham- 
ber with an agreeable odour. Before he places the 
child in the new cloth held by the godfather^ he 
dips it in a large basin of water^ and then takes a 
small wooden cross^ and beginning on the forehead 
saySs " I baptize thee in the name of the Father^ the 
Son^ and the Holy Ghost." After repeating this he 
makes the sign of the cross upon every joint of the 
body behind and before ; he then takes a feather 
dipped in a certain oil^ which is obtained from Egypt 
and is called meiron, repeating this formula^ " In 
the name of the Father^ the Son^ and the Holy 
Ghost, I anoint thee with the holy oil^ as a token 
that thou hast entered into Christ's flock." All this 
having been performed in the churchyard near the 
entrance gate, the mother takes the infant into the 
churchy and there waits till the sacrament is ad- 
ministered to the people and also to her child. 

Pearce mentions a singular practice^ which he re* 
marks might appear fabulous to any one who had 
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* Balugani, in Bruce, vol. vii. p. 69. 
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not witnessed it. When a woman has lost two or 
three children by deaths she is induced^ in the hope 
of saving the life of another just born^ to cut a piece 
from the tip of the left ear, roll it up in a piece of 
bread and swallow it. " For some time/' says he, 
" I was at a loss to conjecture the reason why a 
number of grown people of my acquaintance had 
one ear cut ; and when told the truth I could scarce* 
ly believe it, till I went into the house of a neigh, 
bour, though contrary to custom, purposely to see 
the operation. An old woman cut off the tip of the 
ear, and put it into a bit of cold cooked victuals 
cadled sherro, when the mother of the infant opened 
her mouth to receive it, and swallowed it, pronounc- 
ing the words, ' In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost !' " They have recourse to many 
other superstitious and whimsical practices to pre- 
vent childten from dying.* 

The superstitions of such a people indeed occupy 
a prominent place in their statistics ; and of these 
^lone is more remarkable than the prejudice which 
expels from society, and even from the holy sacra- 
ment, all men who work in iron or pottery. One 
reason for this strange aversion is, that such artisans 
are considered even by their nearest neighbours as 
possessing the supernatural power of changing them- 
selves into hyenas and other ravenous beasts. All 
convulsions or hysterical disorders, which are as com- 
mon in Abyssinia as in other parts of the world, 
are attributed to the evil eye of these unfortunate 
workmen. They are known by the name of Bteda ; 
and many marvellous exploits are attributed to them, 

* Life and Adventures, voL L p. 307* 
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not only by the vulgar^ but even by individuals of 
superior intelligence. Though excluded from the 
more sacred rites of Christianity^ they still profess 
great respect for religion^ and are not surpassed by 
any of their countrymen in the strictness with which 
they keep Lent and the other stated fasts. 

Pearce readily acknowledges his inability to trace 
this whimsical notion to any plausible source. Mr 
Ck>ffin^ who was in the country at the same time^ 
and who appears to have enjoyed the gift of deeper 
reflection than his comrade^ is equally puzzled^ and 
regards some of the facts which came immediately 
under his own knowledge as almost inexplicable. 
The Budas are distinguished^ it seems^ from other 
classes^ by a peculiarly-formed gold ring^ worn by 
the whole race^ and which kind of ring he declares 
he has frequently seen in the ears of hyenas that 
have been shot^ caught in traps^ or speared by 
himself; but in what way these ornaments came 
to be so strangely applied^ he declares that^ after 
taking considerable pains to investigate the subject^ 
he had been utterly unable to discover. Besides 
the power that these persons are supposed to have 
of transforming themselves into wild animals^ they 
are imagined, as we have already stated, to possess 
the still more dangerous attribute of inflicting dis- 
ease by directing a malign look towards their victim. 
So fully convinced, too, are the Abyssinians that 
these unhappy blacksmiths are in the habit of 
rifling the graves in their character of hyenas, that 
no one will venture to eat what is called qttanter, 
or dried meat, in their houses, though they have 
not the smallest repugnance to sit down with them 
to a repast of raw Jiesh, where the killing of the 
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oow or sheep before their eyes dissipates at once the 
horrible illusion. 

Mr Coffin relates a story respecting one of these 
Budas, the circumstances of which fell under his 
own observation. It happened that among his ser- 
vants he had hired an individual of this gifted 
class^ who^ one evening when it was still perfectly 
lights came to request leave of absence till the next 
morning. His petition was immediately granted^ 
and the young man withdrew; but scarcely had 
the master turned round to his other servants^ when 
some of them called out^ pointing in the direction 
the Buda had taken, *' Look ! look ! he is turning 
himself into a hyena !" Mr Coffin instantly looked 
round, and though he certainly did pot witness the 
transformation, the youth had vanished, and he saw 
a large hyena running off at the distance of about a 
hundred paces. This happened in an open plain, 
where there was not a bush or tree to intercept the 
view. The absentee returned in the morning, and 
was attacked by his companions on the subject of 
his metamorphosis, which, according to the usual 
practice of his brethren, he rather affected to coun- 
tenance than to deny.* 

* Perhaps few readers are aware that a very similar superstition 
existed among the Greeks as well as the Romans, with respect 
Ui men turning themselves into wolves. Pliny calls the persons 
possessii^ this power of transformation, verstpelles ; remarkiiM^ 
that << it IS a fabulous opinion not worthy of credit." He afterwards 
explains more particularly the popular belief on this head, and 
makes mention, from a Greek author, ^ of a man who lived nine 
years in the form of a wolf;** addinjj^, *^ but it is astonishing how 
far the Greeks carried their creduhty, for there is no falsehood, 
however im^dent, that wants its testimony among them." — Hifit, 
Nfit, lib. vui. c. 22. 

The following extracts from Petronius give a complete view <yf 
this singular imagination : — ^ Deinde ut respexi comitem, ille exuit 
se; omnia vestimenta secoodum viam posuit. Stabam tanquam 
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From the latter circumstanoe it has been inferred 
that the belief in this most extravagant superstition 
is^ owing to some motive or other^ encouraged by 
the Budas themselves. The trades they follow are 
the most lucrative in the country ; and as these are 
exclusively in the hands of particular families, in 
whom the right of exercising them descends from 
father to son, it is not improbable that, in order to 
prevent all competition, they may choose to envelop 
their persons and their craft in a certain degree of 
mystery. With this view, it may be presumed, 
they place the ornaments described above in the 
ears either of such young hyenas as they may hap. 
pen to catch, or of old ones, which are frequently 
entrapped, and then dismiss them to the wilderness 
with their newly-acquired embellishments. This 
idea was stated to Mr Coffin, who thought the con* 
jecture more than probable, and promised on his 
return to the country to do all in his power to as. 
certain the fact. He remarked at the same time, 
that he had never seen a very young hyena with 
the gold ring in its ear.* 

The Zackary, we are told, are another extraor* 
dinary set of beings ; who, though esteemed good 



mortuus — at ille circnmminxit vestimenta sua, et Bubito lupus factus 
est. Postquam lupus f'actus est ululare coepit et in sylvas fugit. 
Ego primitus nesciebam ubi essein — deinde access! ut vestimenta 
ejus toUerem ; ilia autem lapidea facta sunt. Lupus viilam intravit 
et omnia pecora tan(][uam lanius sanguinem illis misit* nee tamen 
destitit, etiamsi fugit, servus enim noster lancea collum ejus tra- 
,jecit— postquam veni in ilium locum in quo lapidea vestimenta 
erant facta, nihil inveni nisi sanguinem. Ut verum domum veni, 
jacebat comes mens in lecto, et collum illius medicus curabat. In- 
tellexi ilium versipellem esse, nee postea cum illo panem gustare 
potui, non si me occidisses." 

* See a note by the Editor of Pearce*8 Life and AdTentures, 
ToL i. p. 287> 
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Christians, go roaring about the towns, making a 
dreadful noise, torturing themselves with whips, 
and even cutting their flesh with knives. They 
are most numerous in the province of Tigr^, where 
they have a church, which is frequented by no 
other class of men. They style themselves the de. 
scendants of St George. In their place of worship 
there is a light, which they assert bums continually 
without the aid of any human means. To put their 
miracle to the test of experiment, Pearce confesses 
that he often er than once watched for an opportu- 
nity to blow it out ; but those who had the charge 
of it were too attentive to their duty to allow him 
to succeed. 

One of the most annoying of their superstitions 
is the belief or affectation of being possessed with a 
certain kind of evil spirit, which cannot be expell- 
ed in any other way than by music and dancing. 
This complaint is called tigrS4er, and is more com- 
mon among women than among men. It seizes the 
body as if with a violent fever, then turns to a lin- 
gering sickness, which, unless the proper remedy 
can be procured, often reduces the patient to the 
greatest extremity. During the paroxysm the speech 
is changed to a kind of stammering, which no one 
can understand but those who have been afflicted 
with the same disorder. When the relatives find 
the malady established, they join together to de- 
fray the expenses of curing it ; the first step towards 
which is to procure the assistance of a learned dof- 
ter or priest, who reads the gospel of St John, and 
drenches the sufferer with cold water for the space 
of seven days — an application that very often proves 
fatal. A more effectual remedy is found to consist 
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in a band of trumpeters^ drummers^ and fifers, a full 
supply of liquor^ and an assemblage of juvenile per- 
sonages to enjoy these means of hilarity. 

Pearce once saw a young woman who had the 
misfortune to be afflicted with this disorder^ and as 
she was the wife of an intimate friend he visited 
her very frequently. Her voice was so much affect- 
ed, that she could not be understood by her nearest 
relations ; and it was observed that the sight of a 
book or a priest threw her into great agony^ during 
which a torrent of tears^ like blood mingled with 
water^ flowed from her eyes. After allowing her 
to linger three months in this miserable condition^ 
the husband resolved to employ the wonted remedy^ 
however expensive and inconvenient to him. For 
this purpose he collected a band of music^ and like- 
wise borrowed from all his neighbours their silver 
ornaments^ with which to load her arms^ legs^ and 
neck. 

The evening this singular experiment was tried^ 
our countryman attended to give his assistance. 
About two minutes after the trumpets commenced^ 
he observed her shoulders begin to move^ and 
soon afterwards her head and breast^ and in less 
than a quarter of an hour she sat up on the couch. 
The wild look she had^ though she occasionally 
smiled^ made him withdraw to a greater distance^ 
being alarmed to see a person reduced almost to a 
skeleton exert such strength; her head^ neck, 
shoulders, hands^ and feet^ all moved to the sound 
of the instruments^ and in this manner she proceed- 
ed for some time^ till at length she started up and 
stood on the floor. Afterwards she began to dance 
and to jump about, and at last as the music and noise 
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of the singers increased she often sprang three feet 
from the ground. When the band slackened she 
appeared quite out of temper^ but when it became 
louder she smiled and was delighted. During this 
violent exercise she never showed the least symp- 
tom of being tired^ though the musicians were 
thoroughly exhausted ; and whenever they stopped 
to take a little rest she manifested signs of the ut- 
most discontent and impatience. 

Next day, according to the prescribed method in 
the cure of this disorder, she was taken to the mar- 
ket-place, where several jars of maize were provided 
for the respective performers. When the crowd had 
assembled and the music was ready, she advanced 
into the centre, where she began to dance and throw 
herself into the maddest postures imaginable, and 
continued to exert herself in the same manner 
throughout the whole day. Towards evening she 
was seen to drop the silver ornaments from her neck, 
arms, and legs, one at a time, so that in the course 
of three hours she had stripped herself of every 
article. As the sun went down she made a start 
with such swiftness that the fastest runner could 
not keep pace with her ; and when at the distance 
of about two hundred yards, she fell to the ground 
on a sudden as if she had been shot. Soon after- 
wards a young man fired a matchlock over her body, 
struck her on the back with the side of his large 
knife, and asked her name, to which she answered 
as when in possession of her senses; a sure proof 
that the cure was accomplished, for during this 
malady those afflicted with it never answer to their 
Christian name. She was now taken up in a very 
weak condition and carried home; and a priest 

7 
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came and baptized her again^ as if she had just 
eome into the world or assumed a new nature. 

Mr Pearce had soon afterwards a less agreeable 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the cha- 
racteristics of this strange disease. His own wife 
was seized with some of the most alarming symp- 
toms ; but having a strong suspicion that this ail- 
ment sprang from the weak minds of women^ who 
were gratified with the display^ the rich dresses^ 
and music^ which accompany the cure^ he determin- 
ed not to yield to her fancy. He thought the ap. 
plication of a whip might be attended with a good 
effect^ and actually had recourse to a few strokes 
when there was no one present to witness the pro- 
ceeding. But what was his surprise when^ instead 
of profiting by his skilly she appeared like a corpse^ 
her joints stiffened, and life seemed to become ex- 
tinct. Alarmed and grieved at the want of success, 
he immediately consented to pay for the band, the 
drink, and the other apparatus used in similar 
cases ; and the result proved a complete reward for 
his connubial affection. *' One day," says he, " I 
^ went privately with a companion to see my wife 
dance, and kept at a short distance, as I was asham- 
ed to go near the crowd. On looking stedfastly 
upon her, while dancing and jumping, more like a 
deer than a human being, I said that it was certainly 
not my wife ; at which my companion burst into a 
fit of laughter, fvom which he could scarcely refrain 
all the way home."* 

There is little doubt that on some occasions there 
was fraud mixed up with Abyssinian superstition. 

* Life and Adrentures, voL i. p. 2^1. 
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Pearce^ whose mind was possessed with all the in- 
credulity of a Protestant^ was constantly endea. 
vouring to obtain a peep behind the scenes; and, 
in one instance at least, he was completely successful. 
At an excavated church near Adowa there is a picture 
of the Virgin suckling her Child, painted probably in 
the time of the Portuguese, as the workmanship dif- 
fers materially from that of the native artists. It is 
placed in a window, adjoining which is a dark re^ 
cess ; and the priests told the Ras and the chiefs who 
were with him, that when any sinful person looked 
at it the figures trembled violently. As Pearce 
himself witnessed the agitation of the picture when 
some individual, not remarkable for purity, hap- 
pened to fix his eyes on it, he looked about to dis- 
cover whether there were any secret entrance by 
which one might get to the back of it, and soon ob- 
served a monk crawling out of a very small open, 
ing in an obscure place. Accordingly, when the at- 
tention of the bystanders was otherwise employed, 
the sceptical sailor crept in, and after turning round 
a dark comer he saw a priest behind the canvass 
shaking it every now and then with a piece of 
string. He did not presume to interrupt him, but 
being satisfied with his discovery retired from the 
scene of imposture. He did not forget, however, to 
tell Welled Selasse at a convenient season, who 
said he believed it ; but added, " It will not do to 
quarrel with these rascals, for if I were to set them 
against me I should not long be Ras."* 

At another place there is an exhibition of a mira- 

* Life and Adventures, vol L p. 176. 
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culoiu nature^ which bears some resemblance to the 
ammal prodigy achieved at Naples^ when the blood 
of St Januarius becomes liquid in the hands of a 
holy man. It is^ we believe^ on one of the festivals 
of the blessed Virgin that the wonder now alluded 
to is performed^ known by the designation of the 
crying cross of Axum. On a day appointed^ the 
king, the Ras^ and a number of chiefs met at the 
church.gate> where a large body of priests wei« 
ready to receive them. The latter were all arrayed 
in their most splendid vestments^ and about ten 
o'clock, as the sun was coming to his strength, they 
formed in a line in front of the sacred edifice ; upon 
which the cross was brought out and uncovered. 
The king first ascended the steps and kissed it; the 
Ras followed his example, which again was imitated 
by the noblemen and others who were entitled to 
take part in the ceremony. It was the ratification 
of a solemn treaty between persons of great power^ 
and intended to secure the peace of an extensive 
province. The people believe that the cross, when 
used on such momentous occasions, never fails to 
shed tears, or at least to exude a liquid matter^ 
which, at a little distance, appears very simitar. 
Many individuals, we are assured, come from remote 
districts, and pay large sums to be allowed to kiss 
it; imagining that their sins are thereby washed 
away. Indeed there is so much anxiety to behold 
this sacred relic, that those at a distance call out to 
the priests, ^^ For God's sake hold it higher, that our 
eyes may see it !" Pearce had no doubt that the 
crafty wretches anointed it with some thick oily 
substance, which, when held in the sun, melted 
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and shone like drops of water; but no one being 
allowed to touch it except a priest or a monk^ it was 
impossible that the cheat could be discovered. 

We learn also that there was a great dofter^ who 
used to travel about the country^ and had become 
rich by deluding the poor and ignorant. He was 
wont to attend the sick^ and was also employed to 
purify places supposed to have been haunted by the 
devil or evil spirits. It was remarked of him that he 
always commenced his operations in the heat of the 
sun^ when he ordered all fires to be removed ; and 
having taken his seat on a sheltered place near the 
door^ he desired the people to withdraw to a little 
distance while he prayed. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity^ he contrived^ by using the bottom 
of a broken bottle^ to set fire to some dry horse-dung 
with the rays of the sun ; he then threw on some 
frankincense^ which caused a great smoke ; and ris- 
ing up with his face towards heaven^ he called upon 
his illiterate audience^ telling them in a solemn tone 
of voice that God had heard him^ and sent down 
fire from above to destroy all their enemies visible 
and invisible. Pearce repeated the experiment in 
the presence of the Ras^ who had no difficulty in 
penetrating the deception ; but^ notwithstanding^ it 
was deemed imprudent to enlighten the multitude 
and expose the learned dofter. 

The few of the Abyssinians who can write usual- 
ly devote their acquirement to the manufacture of 
charms^ by means of which they undertake to pre- 
vent hail from destroying the com^ and the locusts 
from approaching the cultivated districts^ as well as to 
cure all manner of diseases. Welled Selass^^ in con- 
versations with his English visiters^ had frequ^itly 
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aUuded to the influence of these persons^ and hinted 
how dangerous they were to those who had given 
them any offence. Nor did he seem at all displeased 
when he was assured that it was all owing to the fool- 
ish superstitions of the lower classes ; that they had 
no more power than other men ; and that^ instead 
of being encouraged or protected^ they ought to be 
punished as impostors. A dofterfrom Gojam came 
one day to ask the Ras to put him at the head of 
the clergy in some rural district^ assuring him that 
he could prevent the ravages of the small-pox^ of 
the locusts, and of the hail. Selass6, smiling^ recom. 
mended him to Pearce and Mr Coffin^ who were 
sitting with him at dinner ; upon which the appli- 
cant with much respect and earnestness addressed 
himself to them. On their return home he follow- 
ed them, and they desired their gatekeeper to al- 
low him to enter the yard, that he might be more 
within the reach of the discipline with which they 
meant to try his constancy. The two gentlemen 
soon issued from their mansion, each with an Eng- 
lish cart-whip in his hand, a part of the equipment 
sent by Mr Salt when he forwarded the artillery^ 
harness, and carriages. The dofter asked what 
might be the use of such long weapons ? '' We are 
going to show you," said Mr Coffin ; '^ and if you 
can save others from the wrath of Grod, save yourself 
from the whipping you are about to receive." Upon 
this they commenced a furious flagellation, which 
they continued till the pious enchanter fell at their 
feet, imploring their mercy, and declaring that he 
possessed no supernatural gifts, nor was in any re- 
spect wiser than his brethren. After this acknow- 
ledgment they gave him abundance of raw meat 
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and maize^ on which he gorged himself without re- 
straint ; but^ not satisfied with a good dinner^ he de- 
manded money^ and at length became very trouble^, 
some and abusive. Mr Coffin was so much provoked 
that he charged his blunderbuss^ and putting the 
blood of a fowl which he had just killed on the top 
of the powder^ went to the gate and discharged it at 
him. No sooner did the priest see his person covered 
with gore, than, imagining himself to be seriously 
wounded, he ran to the top of a neighbouring hill« 
where he remained till the evening ; and then de- 
scending to the gate of the palace, he demanded 
justice against the white men, who, he declared^ 
had shot him. Upon learning the particulars the 
Ras was much amused, while the Oojam graduate 
was so greatly annoyed at the jest, that he was 
never again seen in the same part of the country.* 
The Abyssinians have not yet passed that low 
stage of mental improvement at which the licenses 
of a professional buffoon are tolerated or enjoyed. 
At the court of Welled Selass^ there was a remark- 
able person of this description, who supplied to the 
chiefe in attendance upon the Has the want of a 
circus, an opera, and a theatre. Mr Salt assures 
us that he was one of the cleverest mimics he had 
ever seen, the command which he possessed over his 
features almost equalling that which was displayed 
in London by Suet, an actor to whom in other 
respects he bore a considerable resemblance. One 
of his main acquirements consisted in the singular 
art of making other people, — particularly stran- 
gers who had not been apprized of his intention,— 

« Life and Adventares^ toL i. p. 3S2. 
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imitate the oontortions of his features; a power 
iK^ch Mr Salt repeatedly saw him exercise with 
sacoess^ and which^ on one occasion^ drew himself 
into the same kind of ridiculous situation without 
his being conscious of the changes in his countenance^ 
tfll he was roused by a friendly hint from the Ras. 
At the desire of his master^ he afterwards per- 
formed some finished pieces of actings which evinced 
very extraordinary native talent. One of these was 
the imitation of a chief in the field of battle^ who 
had not been remarkable for Ins courage. At first 
he came in very pompously ; calling out in an over, 
bearing manner to his soldiers^ and vaunting what 
he would do when the enemy approached. He then 
mimicked the sound of horns heard from a distance^ 
and the low beating of a drum. At hearing this 
he represented his hero as beginning to be a little 
cautious/ and to ask questions of those around him 
whether they thought the enemy strong. This alarm 
he continued to heighten in proportion as the ad^ 
verse party advanced^ until at length he depicted 
the unfortunate leader as nearly overcome by his 
fears ; the musket trembling in his hand^ his heart 
panting, and his eyes completely fixed, while, with- 
out being sensible of the movement, his legs began 
to make a very prudent retreat. This part of his 
acting excited among the spectators the share of con- 
tempt due to the original chars^jter ; when, dexter- 
ously laying hold of the circumstance, he affected 
to be ashamed of his cowardice, mustered up his 
whole stock of courage, and advanced, firing his 
matchlock at the same moment in a direction exact- 
ly contrary to that in which the enemy was sup- 
posed to stand, when, apparently frightened at the 
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noise of his own gun^ he sank down on his knees 
and begged for mercy. During this time the ex- 
pression of his countenance was inimitable ; and at 
the conclusion the whole of the spectators burst into 
a shout of admiration.* 

Totte Mszk, for this was the name of the perform- 
er, had one day so much offended the Has by cer- 
tain liberties, that he commanded him never again 
to set foot on his carpet, which it may be remarked 
extends in Abyssinia only half way down the room. 
On the morrow, however, to the great surprise of 
the company, the jester made his appearance mount- 
ed on the shoulders of one of his attendants, in 
which ludicrous position he advanced close up to 
his master, and with a very whimsical expression of 
features cried out, " You cannot say that I am on 
your carpet now !" Welled Selass^, who like most 
of his countrymen delighted in humour, could not 
refrain from smiling, which ensured the forgiveness 
of the mirth-maker and his return to office. 

The diseases of such a people are so closely con- 
nected with their superstitions, that the treatment 
of the one always indicates the character and extent 
of the other. The notion that most of the disorders 
which afflict mankind are produced by the agency 
of evil spirits, leads to some very absurd practices 
considered under the head of remedies or palliatives. 
For instance, when Mr Pearce on one occasion re- 
turned from a journey, he had the misfortune to 
find that his gatekeeper and gardener had been 
dead four days ; and the neighbours insisted that 
they had been killed by devils, as they were both 

* Salt's Traveb in Abyssmia, p. 372.] 
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found coipses in the mornings having gone to bed. 
in perfect health, and tiieir bodies being free from 
ezteinal wounds. The priests, who interposed their 
services and advice, obliged him to discharge all his 
fire-arms before any one should venture into the 
house, and then to sprinkle the blood of a newly- 
killed sheep on the ground floor. A jar or two of 
maise were likewise to be expended on the occa. 
sion, which, with the flesh of the victim, were 
meant to console the survivors, as well as to render 
effectual all the other means that were employed 
against their invisible enemies. 

In all parts of Abyssinia it is customary, when a 
building has been left uninhabited for some time, 
to kill a cow or a sheep, and distribute the carcass 
within the walls ; an offering which it is presumed 
satisfies the ghost of the place, who immediately 
leaves it in peace. But when such houses are aban- 
doned or neglected, the offended demon haunts the 
mouldering remains, and kills those whom it finds 
taking up even a temporary residence amongst them, 
without appeasing its wrath by the customary ob- 
lations. 

To the same prejudice in regard to the influence 
of evil spirits in creating distempers, especially 
such as affect the nervous system, may be ascribed 
the practice, already mentioned, of beating drums, 
sounding trumpets, and in short of using the most 
noisy instruments, in order to dislodge the malig- 
nant agent whose delight it is to occasion torture 
and alarm. When a man is seized with the species 
of fever called ttgri-ter, which leads to such foole- 
ries among the women, his relations show him all 
the gold and silver ornaments they can collect. 
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making at the same time a deafening noise with 
drums^ to drive the devil out ; '^ For/' says the his. 
torian^ " they believe that all diseases come from the 
devil."* 

The common distempers^ with the exception of 
the small-pox and measles, are not usually danger- 
ous. Fevers, too, are very rare, except in the low 
country at the commencement of the rains ; which, 
occasioning an unhealthy vapour, give rise to the 
opinion that this class of ailments are produced by 
the blow of a bad spirit. The only remedy em- 
ployed is the juice of some cooling leaves rubbed 
over the temples of the patient. They also fasten 
different roots and herbs about the head and body, 
as well as a variety of written charms ; which last, 
however, are not employed for the cure of this dis- 
order in particular, but worn by every perscm in 
sickness and in health. Colds and sore eyes are 
general, and are usually caught through personal 
neglect ; for the Abyssinians sleep much in the sun 
by day, and expose their persons to the heavy dews 
of night with scarcely a rag to cover them. The 
leprosy prevails greatly among the lower class, es- 
pecially in the southern provinces, where thousands 
may be seen who have lost their fingers and toes, 
and have their bodies covered all over with large 
white spots. 

But the small-pox, as has just been intimated, is 
the most destructive complaint known in Abys- 
sinia. As soon as its approach towards any district 
is ascertained, the inhabitants collect their children 
and others who have not had the disease, for the 

* Pearce^ vol. L p. 282. 
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purpose of inoculation. Every one carries a piece 
of salt or a measure of oom^ with which they pro- 
ceed together to the nearest town in search of an 
operator. Having selected a person covered with 
healthy tubercles^ they procure a dofter well skilled 
in his art^ who takes a quantity of matter from him 
into an egg-shelly and then cutting a small cross with 
a razor in the arm of his patients^ he introduces a 
little of the virus^ and finishes by binding it with a 
piece of rag. After this process they all return 
home, singing and shouting praises to God in a 
joyful manner^ and beseeching him to preserve them 
from death during the approaching disease. So far 
all is very well> but the subsequent treatment is most 
injudicious. From the moment the fever begins 
they are put into a close hut, where not a breath of 
air, and if possible not a beam of light, can enter. 
Here they are laid naked upon river-sand or wood, 
ashes^ the latter being generally preferred when the 
eruption is copious. No male animal, dog, cat, or 
cock, is allowed to remain near the house ; there 
being certain superstitions which connect the pre- 
sence of that sex with the anger of wicked spirits 
who seek the life of the sufferers. 

In all the Galla districts, except those converted 
to the Mohammedan or Christian religion, the in- 
habitants on the appearance of the small-pox bum 
their villages and retire to a distance. As the dis- 
eased are consumed along with the houses in which 
they dwell, fathers^ mothers^ and the nearest rela. 
tions, if unable to remove^ fall indiscriminately a 
sacrifice to this barbarous practice. Horrid as it 
may appear, the natives esteem it a prudent, as well 
as a humane method of stopping the progress of a 
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frightful malady^ and reproach the Christians for 
not following their example^ and^ by devoting a 
few^ preserve the lives of the community. 

A species of scrofula^ which they call meshero, 
is of frequent occurrence in Ethiopia. The more 
common remedies are attempted through the me- 
dium of purgatives and sudorifics^ although some 
practitioners have recourse to the hazardous me- 
thod of excision. With a razor they make two 
deep cuts in the shape of a cross on the swellings and 
then putting in the little finger^ they bring to the 
surface a kernel about the size of a common nut. 
Having disengaged this from the flesh with the sharp 
instrument^ they bind up the wound with some 
pounded herbs prepared for the purpose^ and boast 
of a permanent cure. 

No disease is more painful and disgusting^ both to 
natives and foreigners^ than the tape-worm^ which 
appears to be imiversal throughout Abyssinia. It 
was at one time attributed by Europeans to the 
practice^ so common in that country^ of eating raw 
flesh ; but as Pearce and Coffin^ who did not in 
this respect comply with the custom of the inhabit- 
ants^ were afflicted with it to a great extent^ it is 
more probable that it arises from the climate and 
the qualities of the water. There is a plant called 
cushOy which proves a certain cure for this dreadful 
disorder ; and the application of it every two months 
is so absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of the 
most ordinary healthy that without this active me- 
dicine the principle of population would be mate- 
rially impaired. 

In regard to the mode of conducting the burial of 
the dead^ some particulars fell under the notice of 
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Pearoe on the loss of his son^ which are too in- 
teresting to he omitted. The funeral follows the 
demise of the sick person without any delay. The 
mom^it the breath departs^ the cries and shouts^ 
which have been kept up for hours before^ are re- 
commenced with fury ; the priests read prayers of 
forgiveness while the body is washed^ the hands 
&stened across the lower part of the trunks and the 
two great toes tied together. The corpse is then 
wrapped in a clean cloth and sewed up ; after which 
the skin called ned, the only bed that an Abys. 
sinian has to lie upon^ is bound over all^ and the 
procession forthwith commences towards the church. 
According to the distance the whole route is divid- 
ed into seven equal parts^ at every one of which the 
bier is laid down and prayers for the welfare of the 
deceased are addressed to heaven. Every neigh- 
bour assists in digging the grave^ and they all carry 
implements for the purpose^ trying to outwork one 
another. 

It is customary^ too^ on such occasions to bring 
gifts to the relatives of the departed^ or what are caM' 
ei.dewes in the language of the country. Pearce 
relates that in his case^ before the cry was over^ the 
people stood in crowds about his house^ striving who 
should get in firsts till the door was completely 
blockaded. Some brought twenty or thirty cakes 
of breads some a jar of maize^ some cooked victuals^ 
fowls^ and even sheep; and in this manner his 
dwelling was so fully stuffed that he was- obliged to 
remove into the yard. The head priest came with 
a jar of maize and a cow. But whatever is collected 
in this way is understood to be common property^ 
and every individual who contributes expects to be 
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laTited to the feait Then '' they talk and tell 
stories to divert your thoughts from the sorrowfol 
subject; they force you to drink a great deal: but 
I hiftve remarked that at these cries^ when the 
relations become a little tranquil in their minds, 
some old woman will make a sudden dismal 
cry, saying, ' Oh 1 what a fine child; and is he aU 
r^y forgotten V This puts the company into con- 
fiision, and all join in the cry, which will perhaps 
last half an hour; during which the servants and 
common people drink out all the maize, and, when 
well drunk, form themselves into a gang at the door 
and begin their cry."*" 

There are numbers of men and women who get 
• Uving by making rhyme, and attending at cries. 
They are often called to a great distance to grace 
the funeral of persons of distinction; and if they 
are also celebrated as poets they receive a high pay 
in com, cattle, or cloth. Mr Pearce knew a very 
handsome middle-aged female who, though she 
had a large estate, had studied poetry from her 
youth, and attended gratuitously at all cries of a 
public nature, for no other purpose than to dispUy 
her benevolence and her uncommon powers. She 
was esteemed the best maker of verses either in Am. 
hara or Tigr^. Many great men had offered to 
marry her, but she could never be prevailed on to 
listen to their proposals ; not that she had any pre. 
dilection for a single life, — a very rare choice indeed 
among the sex in Ethiopia. 

* Such pfBcticM appesr to haTe introdoeed thmiiMlTM Mioiig 
tlia Hebrew* in their latter daye; for the Goepel mentionf at the 
death of the Ruler*t daughter, <* the minstreli and the people mak- 
ing a noiam,*^M(Uikew^ izi 28. 
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In courts of law, whether held hy the governor 
of a province, or by a subotdinate magistrate, the 
plaintiff and the defendant stand up with their dress 
tied round their middle, leaving the upper part of 
the body naked; a custom which is observed even 
in the severest weather. The tuwerkas, or law. 
yers, stand on either side of them pleading in a loud 
tone of voice their several causes; during which 
process wagers of mules, cows, sheep, and gold, are 
continually laid by these orators that they will 
prove such and such charges contained in the libel ; 
and in all cases the forfeit becomes the perquisite of 
the presiding judge. They also bind themselves in a 
similar way not to speak until their antagonist shall 
have finished his address ; but, as often happens, the 
fidsehoods related by the one incense the other to such 
a degree that, although he holds his mouth with his 
hand, he forgets himself, and exclaims, ^^ A lie !" 
He is instantly addressed by the governor's servant, 
whose office it is to watch for such slips, and is 
obliged either to give bond for the payment of his 
bet or to submit to personal restraint. 

In cases of murder^the law in Abyssinia is ad* 
ministered as follows: After the fact has been 
proved to the satisfaction of the chief, he passes 
sentence of death, when the nearest relation to the 
person slain proceeds to put it in execution. Should 
the deceased party have no other relative but a fe- 
male, though she may have a husband, friend, or 
other connexions, yet she, being next of kin, must 
either with a spear or knife strike the first blow, 
upon which her acquaintances despatch him imme. 
diately. Unless this ceremony were observed, the 
fieunily of the criminal would have reason to com- 
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plain that his blood had been shed unjustly. The 
principal prosecutor is Ita all cases bound to execute 
the sentence; his hand must be the first raised 
against the offender to put him to deaths even 
should he happen to be his own brother^ the son of 
his mother.* 

Though a capital sentence is pronounced against 
a homicide^ the fitmily of the defunct may^ if they 
see proper^ take cattle in place of the murderer's 
life ; one hundred of these animals being the custo- 
mary price of redemption. But when the assassin 
is put to death, the relations are permitted to bury 
him in the church, a privilege formally granted by 
the laws ; though in case of self-destruction, no one 
can be interred even within the walls of the church, 
yard. We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
Ras, or other provincial chief, has the power of 
compelling the aggrieved party, even in the case of 
murder, to accept the wonted equivalent for the life 
which has been taken away. 
' Agriculture, as might be expected in a state of 
society where there are so few rewards for industry, 
is still in a very rude condition ; the occupiers of 
land trusting much more to the natural fertility of 
the soil than to any system of management. The 
ploughs are so extremely inartificial that they some- 
times consist of nothing more than the crooked 
branch of a tree pointed with a small piece of iron. 
Two varieties of wheat arc cultivated, of which 
bread is made for the tables of the great. . Teff> 
which is the more usual food, graduates in its colour 
from white to black. The same remark applies to 

* See Dettteronomyy ziiL ▼. 6 — ^9. 
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barley^ of which also two kincLs are raised. They first 
sow this grain about the end bf April or beginning of 
May ; that is, a little before the commencement of 
the rains. It comes to maturity in June, and is 
immediately carried off the fields that it may not 
be destroyed by the excessive moisture. Then they 
sow vetches, which likewise ripen during the rainy 
season. In September they sow wheat or teff, 
either of which is ready to be cut down in Decem- 
ber ; and if they have water they repeat barley 
or tares in January. In Wogara, where there are 
constant means of irrigation, seedtime and harvest 
follow each other every month of the year. The 
rent paid to the king is onctenth of the crop; but 
as the produce is small the peasants never become 
affluent Their five harvests combined are not 
equal to one in Egypt, while the labour is still 
greater even in proportion.* 

At the beginning of the rains, the fields at a dis- 
tance from the villages are very much injured by 
hogs and monkeys, which last sometimes drive the 
keepers from the grounds. The soil is much over- 
run with weeds, which, if not plucked up before 
the ear is formed, are exceedingly destructive. The 
Abyssinians usually assist one another in this 
important labour, which is done with a due re. 
gard to ceremony. A chief, for example, musters 
every soldier in his service, and marches at their 
head to a corn-field, where they lay down their 
arms, &11 into line, join in a song suitable to the 
occasion, and, placing themselves under the com- 
mand of a female, advance in regular order along 
[i_jj_ ■ — "^ — 
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the ridges. When the work is done the military 
labourers receiye an entertainment from their leader, 
confflsting generally of the blood-warm steaks of a 
cow, and a homfol of maize.* 

In their cooking, with some slight exceptions, the 
people of Abyssinia are entitled to the praise of 
cleanliness. Fowls, after being cut into pieces, aie 
washed in a dozen waters at least, and the same is 
practised in regard to fish. Both dishes are pre- 
pared with curry, a mixture of hot pepper, onions, 
and salt, with the addition of some butter and spices, 
which altogether form a compound too hot for most 
European throats to swallow. Partridges, guinea- 
fowl, and other game are always dressed in the man- 
ner now described, while the flesh of the sheep and 
the goat is only a little broiled. A favourite dish, 
are the paunch and liver of these quadrupeds minc- 
ed, to which are added a little of the substance from 
the entrails that has not been digested and a few 
drops from the gall, mixed all together with a second 
compound of red pepper and salt, called horzy. 
Another sauce consists of the thin substance from a 
cow's entrails boiled with mustard, and the mixture 
termed horzy and butter, which they generally eat 
with the raw beef. A third dish, which is seldom 
seen except at the tables of the higher ranks, is made 
from a part of the cow called chiekkiner. This 
portion of the animal, which is thought very tender, 
is cut down raw into small mince-meat, then mixed 
with black pepper, and a great quantity of the oil 
that runs from the joints of the knees and other 
limbs during the process of dissection. Pearce ob- 

* Pearoe^ voL i p. 846. 
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senres^ that the man may consider himself a great 
fitvourite who gets his mouth crammed full of this 
rare dainty ! 

Every one knows^ that it is the custom in Abys- 
sinia for those who entertain friends at a meal to 
feed them by actually stuffing the meat into their 
mouths. When a man invites a neighbour to dine 
with him^ it is thought extremely uncivil if the 
lady does not cram the guest with her own hands ; 
and the more voraciously the visiter eats the more 
is his good-breeding esteemed. In fact the picture 
exhibited by Bruce, of the grossness and sensuality 
of even the highest class in this respect, was one of 
the main causes of the incredulity with which his 
work was received in Europe ; and as this is a sub- 
ject which is not yet divested of all importance, we 
may be excused for entering into a few details> re- 
lative to the several statements now before the 
public. 

The traveller relates, that in the neighbourhood 
of Axum he overtook three persons, apparently sol- 
diers, who were driving a cow before them. When 
arrived at a certain point they threw the animal 
down ; and one of them sat across her neck, holding 
down her head by the horns, while another who 
had a knife in his hand made a very deep wound 
on the upper part of her body. Upon Bruce pro- 
posing to his servants to bargain for part of the car- 
cass, he learned that it was not the intention of the 
men to kill the beast ; that in fact she did not belong 
wholly to them, and that they could not sell her. 
" This," says he, " awakened my curiosity ; I let my 
people go forward, and stayed myself, till I saw with 
the utmost astonishment two pieces thicker and 

5 
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longer than our ordinary beef-steaks cut out of the 
higher part of the buttock. How it was done I can- 
not positively say ; because^ judging the cow was to 
be killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn^ 
I was not fiCnxious to view that catastrophe^ which 
was by no means an object of curiosity; but what- 
ever way it was done> it surely was adroitly^ and the 
two pieces were spread on the outside of one of their 
shields. One of them still continued to hold the 
head while the two others were busied in curing the 
wound. This^ too^ was done not in an ordinary 
manner: the skin that had covered the flesh was 
left entire^ and flapped over the wound^ and was 
fastened to the corresponding part by two or more 
small skewers or pins. Whether they had put any 
thing under the skin between that and the wound- 
ed flesh I know not; but at the river side where 
they were^ they had prepared a cataplasm of clay^ 
with which they covered the wound. They then 
forced the animal to rise^ and drove it on before 
them^ to famish them with a fuller meal when they 
should meet their companions in the evening." 

It is observed by the latest biographer of Bruce^ 
that it was upon the recital of this fact that his 
'' reputation splits and sunk like a vessel which had 
suddenly struck upon a rock." He was attacked 
on all hands with satire^ ridicule^ and even with 
grave argument ; and because he would neither 
suppress nor modify the description^ he was denounc- 
ed to the world as a fabulist^ or a dreamer of dreams. 
Even so late as 1805^ when Lord Valentia touched 
on the coasts Mr Salt was pleased to state that he 
repeatedly inquired as to the truth of cutting flesh 
out of live animals, and ^^ all to whom we spoke 

z 
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denied its ever being done." Bat Pearoe and Cof- 
fin, who remained in Abyssinia^ and became inti- 
mately acquainted with the manners of the people, 
afterwards fiilly confirmed in the most literal ac- 
ceptation of his words the whole narrative of Bruce 
on this disputed point. The former, in the journal 
published by Salt himself, relates that, when on a 
march, a soldier attached to the party proposed to 
cut out the shukuta from one of the cows they were 
driving, to satisfy the cravings of their hunger. 
This term Mr Pearce did not at first understand, 
but he was not long left in doubt upon the subject ; 
for the others having assented, they laid hold of the 
animal by the horns, threw it down, and proceeded 
without further ceremony to the operation. This 
consisted in cutting out two pieces of flesh from the 
buttock near the tail, which together he supposed 
might weigh about a pound. As soon as they had 
taken these away, they sewed up the wounds, plas- 
tered them over with cow-dung, and drove the ani- 
mal forward, while they divided among their party 
the still reeking steaks. Mr Coffin also declared to 
Major Head, that he had not only seen the excision 
performed, but that he himself has repeated it, and 
that he did so at Cairo in presence of an English 
nobleman of high character, to whose name he pub- 
licly referred.* 

A similar degree of scepticism has been entertain- 
ed in regard to the mode of supplying brinde, or raw 
meat, to the guests in the fashionable parties at 
Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia. When the com- 
pany have taken their seats at table, a cow or bull 

• Bruce, vol. iv. p. 332. Salt's Travels, p. 295. Head's Life of 
Brace, p. 263. 
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is brought to the door, and his feet strongly tied; 
after which the cooks proceed to select the most de- 
licate morsels, nearly in the manner described by 
the travellers. Before killing the animal, all the 
flesh on the buttocks is cut off in solid square pieces^ 
without bones or much effusion of blood. Two or 
three servants are then employed, who, as fast as 
they can procure the brinde, lay it upon cakes of teff 
placed like dishes down the table, without cloth or 
any thing else beneath them. By this time all the 
guests have knives in their hands, and the men 
prefer the large crooked ones, which in the time of 
war they put to all sorts of uses. The company are 
so ranged that one gentleman sits between two 
ladies ; and the former with his long knife begins 
by cutting a thin piece, which would be thought a 
good steak in England, while the motion of the 
fibres is yet perfectly distinct. 

In Abyssinia no man of any fashion feeds him- 
self or touches his own meat. The women take the 
flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about the 
thickness of one's little finger, then crosswise into 
square pieces somewhat smaller than dice. This 
they lay upon a portion of the teff bread, strongly 
powdered with black pepper, or cayenne, and fossil 
salt, and then wrap it up like a cartridge. In the 
mean time the gentleman, having put up his knife, 
with each hand resting upon his neighbour's knee, 
his body stooping, his head low and forward, and 
mouth open, very like an idiot, turns to the one 
whose cartridge is first ready, who stuffs the whole 
of it between his jaws, at the imminent risk of 
choking him. This is a mark of grandeur. The 
greater the man would seem to be, the larger is the 
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piece which he takes into his mouth ; and the more 
noise he makes in chewing it^ the more polite does 
he prove himselfl None but beggars and thieves^ 
say they^ eat small pieces and in silence. Having 
despatched this morsel^ which he does very expedi. 
tiously, his neighbour on the other hand holds 
forth a second pellet^ which he devours in the same 
way^ and so on till he is satisfied. He never drinks 
till he has finished eating ; and before he begins^ in 
gratitude to the fair ones who have fed him^ he 
makes up two small rolls of the same kind and form. 
Each of the ladies opens her mouth at once^ while 
with his own hand he supplies a portion to both at 
the same moment. Then commence the potations, 
which^ we are assured^ are not regulated with much 
regard to sobriety or decorum. 

All this time the unfortunate victim at the door 
is bleeding, but bleeding little ; for so skilful are 
the butchers, that while they strip the bones of the 
flesh, they avoid the parts which are traversed by 
the great arteries. At last they fall upon the thighs 
likewise ; and soon after, the animal, perishing from 
loss of blood, becomes so tough that the unfeeling 
wretches who feed on the remainder can scarcely 
separate the muscles with their teeth.* 

In the description now given, we have purposely 
omitted some features which, it is not improbable, 
have been a little too highly coloured, if not even 
somewhat inaccurately drawn. But there is no 
reason to doubt the general correctness of the deli- 
neation, not excepting the grossest and most repul- 
sive particulars. It is true that the statement has 

* Bruce^ iv. 485. 
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been called in question by Abyssinian travellers, 
especially by Mr Salt^ who seems to have derived 
peculiar gratification from exposing the slips of his 
predecessor ; but it is no less true that the cutting 
of the shulada was denied on a similar authority^ 
and yet no fact has been more fiiUy established by 
the most unimpeachable evidence. 

Besides^ neither Salt nor Pearce ever penetrated 
to Gondar, the metropolis of the empire, and the 
scene of its greatest luxury, sensuality, and pleasure. 
The latter of these gentlemen, too, in describing the 
marriage feast of the more respectable class of peo» 
pie, informs us that cattle are brought to the door 
to be slaughtered, and that the raw meat is handed 
about while it still reeks and shivers under the 
large two-edged knife with which every man is fur- 
nished. Nor does he conceal that, at a certain stage 
of the entertainment, it is customary for all the 
party to become quite intoxicated; a concession 
which might perhaps be regarded as implying all 
that Mr Bruce has alleged against the morals of the 
Abyssinians. Mr Salt himself confirms the ac- 
count given of the irregular conduct of the ladies, 
but not those open indecencies described by the older 
traveller. It deserves notice, however, that Ras 
Welled Selass^ entertained views on this subject 
quite uncommon in his country, and exacted a de. 
gree of outward decorum to which the court had 
never before been accustomed. Bruce, on the con- 
trary, saw it in a state of peculiar license; so that 
an actual variation in the manners at these differ- 
ent periods is extremely probable.* 

* See Leyden's Discoveries and Traveb in Africa, by Hugh 
Murray, Esq. vol* iL p. 92. 
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The nobility^ and all those of a certain rank^ it 
18 admitted^ live in a state of great licentiousness 
and debauchery even when married. They are sel- 
dom jealous of each other, says Pearoe, at least never 
show their suspicions, knowing well each other's cha. 
racter. But notwithstanding the freedom of their 
conduct they strictly keep all the fasts, which are 
very numerous ; and on those occasions they never 
eat or drink till about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
contriving to calculate the hour by measuring the 
shadow of their bodies on the ground. The days of 
abstinence amount to no fewer than a hundred and 
sixty-five in the year. It is to be lamented that 
the clergy fail to check by their example the im. 
moral practices of the people; being themselves 
'^ more like drunken beasts than civilized beings," 
while the quantity of raw meat they consume, and 
'^ the ravenous manner in which they devour it, 
exceed all belief." Pearce, however, knew one at 
Chelicut who always conducted himself like a true 
father of the faith, and strove earnestly to bring all 
classes to a right sense of their duty. He even de* 
livered a discourse in the church against the abomi- 
nation and disgrace of eating raw meat; but before 
he could finish his address he was interrupted by 
the clerical portion of his hearers, who threatened 
him with deposition should he persevere in his he. 
retical notions. The pious reformer forthwith re- 
linquished his situation; but the Ras, hearing of 
the occurrence, entreated him to resume his office, 
and permit the people to do as their Others had 
done before them. 

We are unwilling to conclude this chapter without 
addvng an extract from '^ Purchas his Pilgrimes" on 
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the condition of the Abyssinians nearly three hun- 
dred years ago. *' Antonius Fernandez," says he, 
^^ thus writeth of their apparel. The richer sort 
buy garments of the Saracens, and clothe themselves 
in their fashions. The rest, both men and women, 
cover their bodies either with a skinne or pelt, or 
with a coarse hempen cloth without other arte than 
the weaver's. When they doe reverence to any, 
they put off this cloth from the shoulders to the 
middle, remayning half naked. They let their haire 
grow, and that serves them for a hat and head- tyre. 
For finer braverie they curie and anoint their haire 
with butter, which shewes in the sun like grasse in 
the morning dew. Lest their locks and curies should 
be disordered when they goe to bed, each one 
pitcheth a forke or crutch a foot high in the ground, 
betwixt the homes whereof hee reposeth his necke, 
and sleepeth with his head hanging. They use to 
brande markes on their bodies, especially in the face. 
And on the little fingers they suffer the nailes to 
grow as long as they will, like cocke's spurres, which 
also they sometimes cut from cockes and fit to their 
fingers. They colour their hands and feet (which 
are bare) with the juice of a reddish barke. They 
usually are artlesse and lazie, neglecting hunting 
and fishing ; and whereas wooU, hempe, and cotton, 
might easily be had, yet the vulgar are clothed with 
undressed pelts, each wearing a ramme's skinne 
tyed to his hands and feet. They lie on oxe-hides 
without quilts or mattresses ; for tables they use 
great bowles of wood rudely hollowed, without any 
naperie. Vessels they have of blacke chalke. Few 
but Saracens use merchandise, and in few places ; 
most exercise husbandrie; the gentry follow armes 
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and the oourt. They have no great cities^ but vil- 
lages nnwalled and unfortified. Their greatest 
towne hath scaieely one thousand six hundred 
houses. Their houses are small, without elegance^ 
without storie, almost without arte, round, and 
covered with earth and straw. They write no 
letters, nor use records in judgments or other writ- 
ings, but in their holy things and offices of accompts 
for the king. They use no dirges or devotions for 
the dead. They use pictures, but not carved nor 
graven images. They paint Christ, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and other saints in blacke forme, as devils^ and 
wicked men in white. So they paint Christ and his 
apostles at the Maundie black, and Judas white; 
Christ in his Passion blacke, and Annas, Caiaphas, 
Pilate, Herod, and the Jewes white; Michael 
blacke, and the devil white."* 

We shall not fatigue the attention of the reader 
with minute details on the music, the dancing, and 
other pastimes of the Abyssinians, which differ not 
much from those of mere barbarians. The same 
reason has induced us to abstain from a recital of 
the amusements and domestic manners of the Nu^ 
bians, who live in a state still more artless than 
their eastern neighbours, and retain a larger share 
of that simplicity which characterizes the pursuits 
of the savage, or at least of the human being in the 
very lowest condition of civilized existence. 

• Vol. ii pp. 1183, 1184. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Exhibiting the mare remarkable Features in Nubia and 

Abyssinia. 

Want of aitention to this subject on the part of Trayellera — Pri- 
mitive Rocks — Granite, 6neis& Porphyry, Quartz, and Serpen- 
tine — Similar Structure towards the Eastern Frontier — Moun- 
tains of Cosseir — Marble — Emerald Mountains — Batn-el-Had- 
jar — Dar Mahass — Primary Rocks — Secondary Formation at 
Berber — Primitiye Strata re-ap^ear — El Quereoyn — Fazog^lo — 
Singueh — Mountains of Abyssinia — Taranta — Lamalmon — 
Ganza — Sin^lar Shapes — Occasioned by Periodical Rains — 
Theory of the Earth— Reflections. 

No one has written on the geological structure of Ethio- 
pia without expressing r^et, that the enterprising tra- 
vellers^ to whom we are indehted for so much valuaUe 
information in other respects^ should not have found it 
convenient to devote more attention to the character and 
distribution of mineral substances. Above the first ca» 
taract the banks of the river^ or rather the channel of the 
stream itself^ may be considered as constituting the great 
highway which connects Egypt with Sennaar and Abyssi- 
nia ; a une from which tourists have hitherto deviated so 
little^ that whatever is situated a few hundred yards on 
either side of it may be pronounced utterly unloiown to 
Europeans. The rocks that project into the current^ or 
form the partial obstacles over which it precipitates its 
waters, may have been hastily inspected by the passing 
stranger^ wno describes them as sandstone or granite ac- 
cording to the extent of his knowledge^ and gives them a 
place in a system agreeably to the principles of the school 
in which he has happened to be initiated. Hence no- 
thing is less satisfactorily determined than the nature and 
succession of those stony bodies which compose the basin 
of the Upper Nile^ except perhaps the magnificent ranges 
of mountains which stretch from the Nubian frontier to 
the shores of the Arabian Gulf. 
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We have elsewhere observed that the hills of secondary 
formation^ which bound Egypt on the east and west^ gra- 
duate into primitive masses as they approach the neigh- 
bourhood 01 Syen^. At this point, wnere the calcareous 
strata of the north give place to the granitic ridge which 
has been traced far into the souths the rocks^ from a cer- 
tain intermixture of hornblende, assume a peculiar aspect, 
and are described by a specific term. The granite itself 
appears to be occasionally diversified by alternations of 
gneiss, porphyry, clav^slate, quartz, and serpentine, which 
contain as embedded minerals a great variety of came- 
lians and jaspers. There has also been discovered in the 
vicinity a true marble^ or granular foliated limestone, ex. 
hibiting the various hues of white, gray, yellow, blue^ 
and red ; and which, when combined with me green tint 
of the serpentine^ forms the welLknown verde antico. 

In an eastern direction we can trace indications of a 
similar structure across the whole extent of the desert ; 
the specimens presenting in some places a splintery or 
conchoidal fracture, a grav or variegated colour, and nu. 
merous petrifactions of shells, corals, and fishes. The 
moimtainous country near Cosseir contains many calca- 
«i0U8 eminences in which gypsum predominates ; while, 
in the valleys which intersect the elevated ground, the 
sand is partly calcareous and partly siliceous, denoting 
the quality of the strata from the waste of which it is 
formed, it is even said that the ridge in question con- 
sists of three kinds of rock; the first of whidi is a small, 
grained granite; the second is a breccia or puddingstone 
of a particular sort, known by the name of breccia de 
verde ; and to this succeeds, for the space of thirty miles, 
a schistose deposite which seems to be of a contempora- 
neous formation with the breccias, since they are con. 
nected by gradual transitions^ and contain rounded masses 
of the same substance. 

The mountains observed by Bruce on his way to Cos. 
seir are described by him as being composed of green 
and red marble ; and after a journey of two hours he 
found hills of porphyry^ out of which tiie Egyptian 
monuments appear to have been hewed. The stone in 
this case was perfectiy purple, though rather soft and 
brittie when newly separated from tiie quarry. This for*, 
mation was succeeded by a lofty ridge^ the greatest part 
of which was marble, verde antico, and by far the moat 
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beautiful that he had ever seen* Proceeding still towards 
the souths he examined a range of mountains^ the pre^ 
vailing rock in which was a kind of granite, with reddish 
veins throughout, and black spots of a square or triango* 
lar form. Nearer the shore of the gulf the green marble 
once more appeared, which was succeeded by a very high 
mountain composed of serpentine ; and " through about 
one-third of the thickness ran a large vein of jasper, green, 
spotted with red.~ Its exceeding hardness was such as not 
to yield to the blows of a hammer.^* 

The descriptions of the traveller, while tiiey leave no 
doubt that the country through which he made his jour- 
ney consists of primary rocks, afford but a faint light as 
to their order and distribution ; and our r^et on this 
head is not diminished by tiie reflection, that subsequent 
vrriters have not removed tiie darkness in which he left 
one of tiie most important branches of natural history. 

Near the coast, on the eastern boundaries of Nubia, 
there occurs a singular chain of slaty hills, presenting in 
their composition rock-crystal and steatite ; tiiough, at a 
littie distance, they suddenly change their character, the 
greater part of them appearing in the form of limestone 
or alabaster, in strata lying nearly north and soutii. 
Here are the remains of the astrea dUumana ; and among 
the rocks considered by geologists as of later formation, 
are observed specimens of a schistose structure, togetiier 
with porphyries not distinctly characterized. Here also 
the bottoms of the valleys are covered witii immense frag- 
ments; among which are clay -slate, gneiss, porphyry, 
granite, and certain other compound rocks, exhibiting m 
their structure actynolite, steatite^ and nodules of a spe- 
cies of lamellated spar. 

In the same neighbourhood are situated tiie famous 
Emerald Mountains, of which mention is made by se- 
veral ancient writers. The highest of the group, which 
is called Zubara, was visited botii by Bruce and Belzoni, 
whose descriptions of it verify the details of tiie Greek 
and Roman authors, altiiough tiie treasures of which the 
latter were wont to boast have entirely disappeared. The 
old excavations were found to consist of low galleries 
much obstructed with rubbish, and rendered dangerous by 

the looseness of tiie roof. The passages went very far into 

— .rf. 

* Travels, voL iL p. 89. 
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the body of the hill^ along beds of mica and marble ; and 
the emoralda appear to have been procured at a great dis- 
tance from the surface^ and chiefly at the place where two 
calcareouB strata^ endoaing the mica between them^ met 
one another. 

In tracing the progress of Cailliaud^ Waddington and 
Hanbury^ Bichardson^ English^ and other travellers up 
the Nile^ we are supplied with such incidental notices as 
remove all doubt in regard to the prevailing character of 
the rocks which constitute its banks. In the neighbour- 
hood of the second cataract^ and indeed throughout the 
Batn el Ha^jar^ the formation is obviously primitive ; 
for we find granite^ slate, and a very compact sandstone, 
about which last, however, there is some variety of 
opinion. At the beginning of the Falls the felspar is of 
a dark colour, and lends to the clifis a very sombre ap- 
pearance ; but at Wady Ambigo it assumes a red tint, 
and becomes much more lively and agreeable to the eye. 

A similar formation, it would appear, extends into Dar 
'Mahass, where rocks of the oldest class appear on every 
hand, and which is distinguished by a large mountain^ 
called Fogo, containing " a great deal of agate and fine 
quartz, and every variety of granite." Cailliaud dis. 
covered, besides tnose just mentioned, a number of frag- 
ments composed almost entirely of a beautiful green fd- 
spar ; but these relics rather served to indicate the nature 
of the mountains which had once covered the edge of the 
desert, than to afford any key to the actual condition of 
the mineral kingdom in circumstances so materially 
changed. When the Egyptian army under Ishmael apl 
preached the island of itandy, they observed some gnu 
nitic rocks, composed in general of white felspar and a 
considerable proportion of mica of the same colour, and 
remarkable for its pearly aspect. The prince sent a por- 
tion of it to the Frencnman to ascertain whether or not 
it was silver. The miners attached to the suite of the 
pasha did not hesitate to affirm that the resemblance of 
this substance to one of the metals which exercise so 
much power over the minds of men, could not fail to con- 
duct them to the discovery of veins immensely rich. The 
mica, according to these letumed mineralogists, was nothing 
else than silver which had not yet attained to maturity. 

According to the author just quoted, the primitive 
rocks cease to appear when the traveller approaches the 
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country of Berber. The granite^ gneiss^ and alate^ give 
way to sandstone^ which^ says he^ forms the basis of the 
whole plain. But we cannot refrain from remarking 
that^ as his description of the latter strata is very brief 
and imperfect, there is room for doubt whether there is 
any actual change of formation, and whether the sand, 
stone may not, in the character of a quartz rock, also be- 
long to me same order as the gneiss and granite. Our 
suspicions on this head are confinned by th^ fact, that the 
primary ipcks soon afterwards appear on the banks of the 
liver, and continue as far as the tenth degree of latitude, 
the remotest point to which the researches of the modems 
have extended under that meridian.* 

The appearance of the mountains near Gerri denotes 
that they are primitive; but it must be admitted that 
they were not examined. There is no doubt, however, in 
regard to the range in the neighbourhood of £1 Querebyn, 
the principal ingredient of which is a foliated syenite, 
having the felspar of a pale rose-colour, and being much 
charged with hornblende. The round blocks into which 
it is divided exhibit in their superposition the same ap- 
pearance as the rocks of Es Souan and Philse; an arrange- 
ment so closely resembling a work of art that the natives 
imagine they must have been piled up by the hands of man. 

The high hill in the vicinity of Fazoglo is composed 
chiefly of granite. There are found in it, at the same 
time, rocks of hornblende and felspar, with veins of the 
latter nearly as white and as mucn crystallized as loaf 
suffar. On the banks of the Toumat, also, the mountains 
exhibited the same composition, — granite and felspar ; a 
geological aspect, says M. Cailliaud, which satisfied them 
' that Uiey were approaching the district celebrated for its 
treasures of gold.T 

At Singudi, in like manner, granite rocks with white 
felspar were observed on all hands, afibrding a dear proof 
that the travellers had not yet left a primitive country. 
Darfur and Kordofan present similar formations; whence 
we may conclude that the greater part of Eastern Africa, 
between the parallels, of 10° and 24°, belongs to the oldest 
class of deposites with which geologists are acquainted. 

* ^ Ici finit le sol primitif et commence le fres, qui constitue 
celui de la plaine." Vol ii. p. 92. *f Vol ik p. 415. 
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In a r^on where bo little examination has taken place 
on the great scale^ we must not expect that mineralogy^ 
or the knowledge of simple bodies^ has been accurately 
studied. But fitnn the preyailing features of die land- 
scape^ viewed in relation to geology^ we may infer that 
Ae precious stones which are found elsewhere in similar 
drcumstances are not denied to the Nubians. 

Abyssinia is remarkable for the lofty ranges of moun^ 
tains by which it is traversed. One of mese^ named 
Taranta, is on the east of the kingdom^ and extends in a 
direction nearly parallel to the Red Sea. Another occo. 
pies the centre ; and^ besides a third situated towards the 
southern border^ there are numerous detached groups in 
the intermediate plains. The second of these is known 
by the name of its highest summit^ Lamalmon ; the last 
is usually demnninat^ the chain of Ganza. The former 
contains the mountains of Amhara and Samen^ which 9ie 
reputed to be the most elevated in the kingdom ; the 
otner^ from the circumstance of its exhibiting a semi- 
circular form^ was imagined by Mr Bruce to constitute 
part of the range celebrated as the Mountains of the 
Moon^ — an absurd appellation given to an immense chain^ 
supposed^ on very inadequate groimds^ to stretch across 
the African continent. The geology of Abyssinia is in- 
deed very imperfectly known ; but from the magnitude 
oi the mlls^ the mode of arrangement^ and the sharp 
peaks which rise into the sky^ there is every reason to 
conclude that they belong to the primitive formation. 

The province of Tigre is all mountainous^ and some 
d the groups are of great height Indeed the older tra- 
vellers maintained that the Alps and Pyrenees were not 
to be compared to them in respect to elevation ; an as- 
sertion wmch has been foimd inconsistent with a more ex- 
act measurement. It is not^ however^ the extreme altitude 
o£ the Abyssinian mountains that occasions surprise^ but 
their number^ and the imcommon forms which they pre. 
sent to the eye. " Some of them are flat^ thin^ and square^ 
in shape of a hearth-stone or slab^ that scarce would 
seem to have base sufficient to resist the winds. Some 
are like pyramids^ others like obelisks or prisms^ and 
some^ the most extraordinary of all^ pyramids pitched 
upon their points with their base uppermost^ which^ if 
it was possible, as it is not^ they could have been so form- 

2 
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ed in the l)eg;iimiiig;, would be strong olgectionB to our 
received ideas of gravity."* 

In .this delineation there are^ no doubt^ some traces of 
that vivid fancy which was so apt to carry the author 
beyond the precise boundaries of fact^ and occasionally 
disposed him to touch his canvass with the most striking 
colours. But^ making the proper allowance for this con- 
stitutional exaggeration^ it must still be granted that the 
mountains of Tigr^ and Adowa are distinguished by fea. 
tures of a very peculiar character^ and^ at the same time^ 
mostinterestingasconnectedwith theprinciples of geology. 
£ven Mr Salt^ whose more sober judgment and chasten- 
ed e^e were constantly employed in noting any little de- 
viations from the exact line of reality^ acknowledges that 
" a thousand different-shaped hills were presented to the 
view^ which bore the appearance of having been dropped 
on an irregular plain." 

The singular forms now mentioned are the result of 
those periodical rains which carry the soil of Ethiopia to 
the shores of the Mediterranean^ and which^ after ferti. 
lizing Egypt^ are continually adding to its extent at the 
various mouths of the Nile. The mountains^ composed 
of various strata and rocky deposites, yield unequally to 
the torrents which rush upon them from the clouds ; the 
softer parts melting down and disappearing^ while the 
granite with its kindred masses resists^ during a longer 
period at leasts the operation of a cause which m the end 
will certainly prove irresistible. The seacoast occasion, 
ally presents similar phenomena on a small scale. The 
waves acting on the barrier of rocks perforate some^ un- 
dermine others, and give rise to those angular forms and 
projections which at a distance assume the most gro- 
tesque appearances. It is not easy to calculate the power 
of a principle which^ though constantly in action, proceeds 
with great irregularity, within any given space of time ; 
but the effects of the rain on the huly surface is known 
to be very great, while the skeleton aspect of the highest 
mountains confirms in this point of view the evidence of 
experience. When^ for example, Bruce was ascending 
Taranta, a sudden noise was heard on the heights buder 
than the loudest thunder; and almost immediately a 
river, the channel of which had been dry, came down in 

* Bruce, voL vr, p. 317* 
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a stream about the height of a man^ and the breadth of 
the whole bed it used to occupy. " The water was thick 
tinged with red earth." Henoe^ it is not surprising that 
the sides of the hills should in many parts be washed 
away> and that the rocks should project on high like 
steeples and obelisks, and be broken into a thousand di£. 
ferent forms.* 

There is a cdebrated theory of the earth, which rests 
on the assumption, that all the land now above water will 
in the course of ages be swept into the sea, to be re-form- 
ed into new continents, and in due time raised above the 
surface, as the abode of future generations, both of men 
and of &e inferior spedes. Whatever degree of truth there 
may be in the geological speculations connected with this 
hypothesis, it will be admitted that no part of the world 
supplies a better illustration of its leading principles than 
Abyssinia, or diminishes to a greater extent the feeling of 
improbability which appears inseparable from its first 
announcement The actual condition of the mountains, 
resembling in some places an animal body stripped of the 
flesh, affords an ample proof that no element but time is 
wanting to complete the disintegration of the whole sur- 
face of Eastern Africa, and thereby to reduce it to the level 
of the ocean. 

These facts would lead to reflections quite unsuitable 
to the limits of this chapter. Following such a train of 
thought^ the geolc^st would see himself in the midst of 
a vast ruin, nmere the precipices which rise on all sides, 
the sharp peaks of the granite mountains, and the huge 
fragments that surround their bases, seem to mark so 
many epochs in the progress of decay, and to point out 
the energy of those destructive causes which even the 
magnitude and solidity of such great bodies have been 
unable to resist. Perliaps he would see reason to infer 
that the northern deserts of Africa occupy the place of 
extensive hills which have been crumbled down by the 
hand of time ; while the dry channels of ancient rivers 
might be held as indications of the line in which the 
waters rushing from them were conveyed to the Medi- 
terranean.t 

• Travels, vol iv. pp. 261 and 307. t Playfair, vd. L p. 122. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Notices regarding some of the principal Features in the 
Zoology of the Countries described in the preceding 
Chapters. 

Peculiarity in the Physical Structure of the Inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt — Animals numerous in Abyssinia — Monkeys — Bats — Ca- 
nine Animals — Fennec — Hyenas — Lynxes — Fehne Animals — 
Supposed Ori^n of our Domestic Cat — Jerboa — Different Kinds 
of Wild Hog — Hippopotamus — Rhinoceros — Equine Animals — 
Giraffe — Antelopes — Birds of Prey — Lammergeyer— Vulture- 
Owls — Pigeons — Hombills — Parrots — Bustara — Storks — Wa- 
ter Fowl — Reptiles — Crocodile — Cerastes — Fishes — Shells — 
Pearl Muscles — Insects — Tsaltsalya Fly — Locusts. 

I* 

It has been the practice of several natural historians to 
commence their systematic expositions with a " Nosce 
teipsum/' followed by a brief description of the human 
race, — thus, with more modesty than truth, affecting to 
classify themselves with the beasts that perish. That 
many of us are very '^ brutish persons/' is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid; but still ^ere is something suffi- 
ciently preposterous in the grave and formal enuncia^ 
tion of those characters by which mankind in general are 
allied to, or distinguished from, the brute creation. The 
human race possesses indeed the attributes of animal life 
in common with the inferior orders; but we should never 
cease to retain a firm conviction that these are " the 
accidents not the essentials of our nature ;*'* and that, 
however proper it may be to mention them as the tech- 
nical statements of physiology, they are yet totally in- 
adequate to the description of a being who bears with- 
in him the germ of an immortal Ufe, and knows that 
he was created " but a little lower than the angels." 
*^ Those persons," says Buffon, " who see, hear, or smell 
imperfectly, are of no less intellectual capacity than others ; 

* Grinfield's Letters to Laurence, 
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an eyident proof that in man there is something more 
than an internal sense. This is the soul of man^ which 
is an independent and superior sense^ — a lofty and spiritual 
existence, — entirely difierent in its essence and action from 
the nature of the external senses."* 

In conformity with these impressions we have hitherto, 
in the zoological disquisitions of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, assigned the most prominent place to die quadru- 
manous order, which we r^ard' as me most highly or. 
ganized of the brute creation, and have altogether avoided 
what we consider as the degradation of the hmnan race. 
We shall not here depart from the observance of an ac 
customed rule, farther than to notice very briefly a pecu- 
liarity in the physical structure of some of those tribes, 
with the general history of which the reader has already 
been made acquainted. 

It is long since Winkelman observed that the ear was in. 
variably placed much highev in the Egyptian statues than in 
the Greek ; but he attributed this peculiarity to a systema. 
tic practice in Egyptian art, of elevating the ears of their 
kings in like manner as the Greek artists are known to 
have exaggerated the perpendicularity of the facial angle 
in the heads of their gods and heroes. M. Dureau de la 
Malle, in liis recent visit to the museum at Turin, so rich 
in Egyptian monuments, was particularly struck with 
this feature in all the statues of Phta, Moeris, Osyman. 
dias, Ramesses, and Sesostris. Six mummies recently 
arrived from Upper Egypt were at that time imder exa- 
mination, and afforded him the means of ascertaining 
whether this special character of the higher situation of 
the orifice of the ear really existed in me skulls of the 
natives of the country. He was surprised to And in them, 
as well as in many other skulls from the same place, of 
which the facial angle did not differ from that of the Eu. 
ropean race, that the orifice of the ear, instead of being, 
as with us, on a line with the lower part of the nose, was 
placed on a line with the centre part of the eye. The 
head, in the region of the temple, was also much depress, 
ed, and the top of the skull elevated, as compared with 
those of Europe, from one and a half to two inches. It 
is somewhat singular that this character should have 
liitherto eluded the observation of so many professional ana. 

* Encjclopaedia Britannica, 7th Edition, toL iu. p. 159. 
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tomists^ and of all the travellers who have traversed Egypt. 
As a striking corroboration of so singular a structure^ 
which may not inaptly be r^arded as the Egyptian type, 
and a newly-observed variety of the Caucasian race^ M. 
Dureau cites as an example M. Elias Boctor^ a Copt, na- 
tive of Upper Egypt, who has been twenty years in Paris 
as a professor of Arabic. He was well known to M. Du. 
reau, who had constantly remarked the great elevation of his 
ears, which indeed had rather the appearance of two little 
horns than of the ordinary human appendages. The 
Hebrew race are moreover said to resemble the Egyptians 
in several particulars. The same author examin^ and 
found that the ears of M. Carmeli, a Jew, professor of 
Hebrew, although not placed so high as in the mummies 
or Copts of Upper Egypt, were still very remarkable as 
compared with those of the natives of Europe.* 

Before proceedii^ to notice a few of the more remarlu 
able of the wild species, we may observe that tiie domes- 
ticated animals of Abyssinia consist, as is usual in most 
countries, of oxen, sheep (chiefly a small black variety), 
goats, horses, mules, asses, and a few camels. Two 
kinds of dogs are frequent, one of which, like the Pariah 
dog of India, owns no master, but lives in packs attached 
to the different villages ; while the other is a fleet and 
powerful animal, of general use for the purposes of the 
chase. From its eartiest days tiie latter is taught to run 
down game, especially guinea-fowls, and Mr Salt informs 
us that its expertnessin catching tiiem is astonishing. It 
never loses sight of the birds for an instant, after it has 
once started them from their haunts. Tame cats are to 
be seen in every house in Abyssinia.t 

According to Bruce, no country in the world produces 
a greater niunber and variety of animals, whetiier wild 
or tame. The mountains, where free from wood, are 
covered to their summits with a rich and luxuriant ver- 
dure. The long and refreshing rains of summer are not 
too suddenly absorbed by the solar rays, and the warmth 
is sufficient to promote v^etation without producing those 
withering eflects which usually result from heat without 
moisture. The homed cattie, some of which are furnish, 
ed with humps, are of various kinds and colours. Certain 

* Revae EncyclopkMiqu^ and Literary Gazett^ June 23, 1832. 
•f Salt's Voyage, Apj|wiiaiz, p. 38. 
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breeds are without homs^ while others &re remarkable for 
the gigantic size of these organs. " But the reader may 
with confidence assure himself^ that there are no sucn 
animals as carnivorous bulls in Africa^ and that this story 
has been invented for no other purpose but a desire ta 
exhibit an animal worthy of wearing these prodigious 
horns. I have always wished that this article, and some 
others of early date, were blotted out of our Philosophical 
Transactions ; they are absurdities to be forgiven to infant 
physic and to early travels, but they are imworthy of 
standing among the cautious well-supported narrations of 
our present philosophers. Though we may say of the buf. 
falo that it is of tlds kind, yet we cannot cah it a tame 
animal here ; so far from that, it is the most ferocious in 
the country where it resides; this, however, is not in 
the high temperate part of Abyssinia, but in the sultry 
koUa, or valleys below, where, without hiding himself as 
wild beasts generally do, as if conscious of superiority of 
strength, he lies at nis ease among large spreading shady 
trees near the clearest and deepest rivers, or the largest 
stagnant pools of the purest water. Notwithstanding &is, 
he is in nis person as dirty and slovenly as he is fierce, 
brutal, and indocile; he seems to maintain among his 
own Idnd the same character for manners that the wdf 
does among the carnivorous tribe."* 

We possess a very imperfect knowledge of the quadra* 
manous tribes of this portion of Africa, although we 
know that several species of monkeys abound through- 
out the wilder districts, the largest of which Mr Salt says 
is called Gingero, and is nearly allied to those found in 
Arabia. Another smaller species, with a black face, is 
named Alestoo in the Tigre, and Tola in the Amharic 
language. The fields of millet in Abyssinia are frequently 
destroyed by flocks of them, aided by baboons. 

The family called Cheiroptera includes those remark* 
able flying quadrupeds generally known by the name of 
bats. The genus Molossus of Ueofiroy is distinguished 
by the fierceness of its aspect, and by a large h^ul and 
blunted muzzle, from which have no doubt been derived 
the generic name, which signifies mastifil Their limbs 
1^ I ■ -■111 

* Bruce*8 Travels^ voL v. p. 82. 
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are strong and muscular^ their bodies heavy^ and their 
49rgans of flight rather disproportioned to their general 
size. . They dwell in caverns and other subterranean ex* 
cavations^ and it is probable that they live chiefly by es. 
calading precipices and trunks of trees^ as in some species^ 
such for example, as M, alecto and abrasus, the wings 
are narrow, and so cut up by the arching of the poste^ 
rior margin of the flying membrane as to serve rather the 
purpose of a parachute man for regular or sustained flight. 
It was long thought that all the species of the genus were 
peculiar to the New World, but this idea is now dis. 
covered to be erroneous. The travels of M. Riippel in 
Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, have made us acquainted with 
many new species which are truly referable to the genus 
in question. It wiU also no doubt prove interesting to 
the student of the classics as well as to the natural his* 
torian to learn that many of the animals indicated by 
Aristotle and Pliny have been discovered by that enter.^ 
prising traveller. His investigations prove that these 
classical species differ in many important points from 
those with which they have hitherto been vaguely re- 
garded as identical, and that modem naturalists have erred 
in asserting their existence in the countries of Southern 

The species described by M. Temminck, and named 
Dysopes Ruppelii in honour of the traveller, is nearly 
related to that mentioned by Oeoffroy under the name of 
Nyctinomus Egyptiacus, Its size is the same as that 
of the Vespertilio murinus of Europe. The ears are 
excessively large, shell-shaped, overshadowing the face ; 
their internal margin is not reunited, but projects in front 
from a common base ; a large internal fold covers the 
eyes. The tail is thick and depressed, and does not ex. 
ceed the length of the body, while rather less than the half 
is enveloped in the interfemoral membrane. The great 
toe of the posterior limbs is somewhat more free than the 
others. The fur is flne, dose set, and abundant, and 
there is a border of it on both sides of the membranous 
wings, along the flanks, close to the body. The muzzle 
is tmnly covered with black divergent hairs. The lips 
are large, plaited, and somewhat pendulous. The upper 
surface is throughout of a uniform mouse-colour ; the in* 
ferior parts are very similar in colour, but of a paler hue. 
The hair upon the toes is long, rather arched^ and whitish* 
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The wings are very narrow^ but of oonfdderable extent. 
The mile meanires from tip to tip about 15 inches^ ihe 
female not mueh above 13. The total length of the body 
and tail is about six inches. . This species inhabits the 
vaults of the ancient Egyptian buildings, and other sub- 
terranean places in the north of Africa. Spedmens exist 
in the museums of Leyden and Frankfort. 

Among the canine animals we shall specify the Ahouk^ 
ossein of Nubia, described by Riippdi (pi. xi.) under the 
name of Canis pallidus* This species is suspected by 
Baron Cuvier (Regno Animal, vol. i. p. 152) to be iden- 
tical with the Adive or Canis coreac of Gmelin, so com- 
mon over the vast deserts of Central Asia, from the Volga 
to India. It is said never to drink, and its general habits 
are those of a fox. 

The jackal {Cants anthus) is well known in these 
parts of Africa. It stands higher on its legs, has a sharper 
muzzle and shorter tail than those of India, being iden- 
tical with such as occur in Senegal. 

As a sub-genus of the dogs we may rank the painted 
hyena of Temminck, described by Mr Burchel under the 
name of Hy€Bna venatica, Mr B. kept a living specimen 
of this animal chained up in a stable-yard for 13 months, 
during which time it retained its natural ferocity of dis- 
position. It hunts in packs both during the night and 
day. The fur is irregularly blotched or mottled with 
white and fawn colour, gray and black. Its ears are 
large with black tips. Its size is that of a wolf. This 
species though classed with the hyenas, which in some 
respects it greatly resembles, possesses however the den- 
tal system of a &og. We notice it in this place, in con- 
sequence of its having been recently ascertained by M. 
Riippel to inhabit Kordofan.* 

Great contrariety of opinion has existed among natu^ 
ralists as to the nature and relationship of the animal de- 
scribed by Bruce under the name of fennec, and in ad- 
dition to merely scientific discussion, some not very 
amiable inferences have been deduced by that spirit of 
rivalry, which, though useful in as far as emulation is in. 
consistent with lethargy, is sometimes apt, especially in 
acrimonious minds, to overflow its bounds. The discovery 

* Atlas zu der Reise im Nordlichen Afrika, Taf. xii 
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of the animal in question^ though usually assigned to our 
Abyssinian traveUer^ is likewise claimed by a Swedish 
gentleman^ Mr Shioldebrand^ who is asserted by the for- 
mer to have got the start of him in this matter by some 
petty artifice. Neither the one nor the other^ however^ 
nas described the species with such a degree of scientific 
accuracy as to be of any avail in determining its place in 
the system ; and the consequence of this has been^ that 
each compiler has referred it to a different genus. Some 
have classed it with the most carnivorous species^ others 
have looked upon it as a canine animal. Illiger made 
it the type of a new genus^ under the name of Megaktis, 
while it nas also been placed with the squirrels in the 
order Glires, and has even been regarded as a quadru- 
manous species belonging to the genus Ckilago, Although 
known by various appellations^ such as zerdo, zerda^ fen. 
nec^ &cc», it is^ nevertheless^ more commonly called the 
" anonymous animal/' as if it had no name at all. One 
writer describes it as inhabiting the desert wastes of the 
Sahara^ where it digs itself a subterranean dwelling ; and 
he adds^ that there is no auditory passage in its ears^ lest 
it should be incommoded by the loose and arid sand ; 
while another assures us that it dwells habitually amid 
the summits of the loftiest palm-trees^ and in fact owes 
its name to that circumstance^ the term fennee being as. 
serted to signify a palm. In consequence of these contra- 
dictory accoimts^ some recent authors deny its existence 
as a species altogether^ while others allege that the so- 
called anonymous animal constitutes in fact a distinct 
genus^ consisting of two easily-distinguished species. 

Buffon publiuied a figure of the fennee from a draw- 
ing transmitted to him by Bruce. As his views of sys- 
tematic arrangement were extremely fanciful, we need 
not be surprised that he should have placed it between 
the squirrel and the hare. Blumenbach, from Bruce's de- 
scription, refers it to the civets, and Sparrman maintains 
its identity with a South African species called zerda, — 
in consequence of which it continues to bear that name 
in many systematic works. Illiger, as we have already 
mentioned, makes it the type of a genus under the title of 
Megalotis, and M. Desmarest also elevates it to l^e rank 
of a genus under the appellation of Fennecus. A feeble 
light was thrown upon its actual station by these trans- 
positions. 
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At a more recent period^ however^ the museum of 
Frankfort was visited by two intelligent zool<^ts^ almost 
at the same time^ — we mean M. Temminck and Dr Sigis- 
mond Leuckart^ of Heidelberg, both of whom recognised 
the fennec in an animal sent from Dongola by the tra- 
veller RuppeL It appears in fact to be a canine animal 
nearly allied to the subdivision which contains the foxes, 
and approaching particularly to the Canis carsac. The 
teeth, the feet, the number of toes, and the form of 
the tail, are precisely those of a fox ; but the limbs are 
higher and more slender in proportion. The head is ren- 
dmd of a peculiar aspect by the prodigious size of the 
ears. The upper parts of the body are of a straw-yellow, 
the imder of a yeUowish-white. The latter colour also 
characterizes the fore-1^, and the greater portion of the 
hinder ones. The woolly portions of the coat are long, 
soft, and white ; the silky are also very soft, and are an- 
nulated with white and straw-colour, — with, here and 
there, a few black points. The general colour of the tail, 
especially of its superior portion, is brownish-yellow, but 
blackish towards the point and root. Our information is 
still defective regarding the manners of this species ; but it 
appears to be the opinion of those who have studied its cha- 
racters and history, that the fact reported by Bruce of its 
living on trees is erroneous, and that it is more probably a 
ground, or even subterranean animal, supporting itself, in 
the state of nature, on small quadrupeds, birds, and insects. 

" Though his favourite food," says Mr Bruce, speaking 
of this animal, " seemed to be dates, or any sweet fruit, 
yet I observed he was very fond of eggs, and small birds* 
eggs were first brought him, which he devoured with great 
avidity ; but he did not seem to know how to manage 
that of a hen, but when broke for him he ate it with 
the same avidity as the others. When he was hungry, 
he would eat bread, especially with honey or sugar. It 
was very observable that a bird, whether confined in a cage 
near him, or flying across the room, engrossed his whole 
attention. He followed it with his eyes wherever it went, 
nor was he^ at this time, to be diverted by placing bis- 
cuit before him ; and it was obvious, by the great in-, 
terest he seemed to take in its motions, that he was accus. 
tomed to watch for victories over it, either for his pleasure 
or his food. He seemed very much alarmed at the ap- 
proach of a cat^ and endeavoured to hide himself, but 
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showed no symptom of preparing; for any defence. I never 
heard he had any voice ; he suffered himself, not without 
some difficulty^ to he handled in the day^ when he seemed 
rather inclined to sleep^ hut was exceedingly unquiet and 
restless so soon as night came^ and always endeavouring 
his escape^ and though he did not attempt the wire^ yet 
with his sharp teeth he very soon mastered the wood of 
any common bird-cage. From the snout to the tail he 
was about ten inches long^ his tail five and a quarter^ — 
near an inch on the tip of it was black." The ears are 
described as being above three inches long^ covered on 
the borders with .soft white hair^ but bare in the middle^ 
and of a rose-colour. They were about an inch and a 
halfbroadj and the cavities within were very large. It was 
very difficult however to measure them^ for he was ex- 
tremely impatient of having his ears touched^ and always 
kept them erect except when terrified by a cat. The pupil 
of the eye was large and blacky and surrounded by a deep 
blue iris. He had a sly and wily appearance ; but as his 
habits are not gregarious^ and for other reasons^ Bruce 
doubts the propriety of this animal being regarded as the 
Saphan of the Scriptures, an opinion advocated both by 
Jewish and Arabian writers. The right-hand figure of 
the annexed wood-cut represents the fennec. In Bruce's 
figure the ears are too large. 

The hyena tribe in general are characterized by pos- 
sessing three false molars above and four below, all coni- 
cal, blimt, and singularly large ; their superior carnivorous 
tooth has a small tubercle within and in front, but the 
inferior has none, and presents only a couple of strong 
cutting points; with these powerful weapons they can 
crush the bones of the largest and most obdurate prey. 
The tongue is rough, each foot has four toes, and there 
is a glandular pouch beneath the tail. The muscles of the 
neck and jaws are so powerful that it is impossible to 
wrest any thing from between their teeth when once they 
have firmly seized it, — on which account, among the 
Arabians, the name is the symbol of obstinacy. 

The common hyena, that is to say, the striped species 
(^. vulgaris), is an animal fully better known and more 
abundant in Abyssinia than elsewhere. '^ I do not think," 
says Mr Bruce, *' there is any one that hath hitherto 
written of this animal who ever saw the thousandth part 
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of them that I have. They were a plague in Ahyssinia 
in every situation hoth in the city and in the fields and I 
think surpassed the sheep in numher. Gondar was full 
of them from the time it turned dark till the dawn of 
day, seeking the different pieces of slaughtered carcasses 
which this cruel and unclean people expose in the streets 
without hurial^ and who firmly helieve mat these animals 
are Falasha from the neighhouring momitains^ transformed 
by magic^ and come down to eat human flesh in the dark 
in safety. Many a time in the nighty when the king had 
kept me late in the palace^ and it was not my duty to lie 
there^ in going across the square from the lang's house^ 
not many hundred yards distant^ I have been apprehen- 
sive they would bite me in the leg. They grunted in 
great numbers around me, though I was surrounded with 
several armed men, who seldom passed a night without 
wounding or slaughtering some of them. One night in 
Maitsha, being very intent on observation, I heard some- 
thing pass belund me towards the bed, but upon looking 
round could perceive nothing. Having finished what I 
was then about, I went out of my tent, resolving directly 
to return, which I immediately did, when I perceived large 
blue eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called upon my 
servant wim a light, and there was the hyena standing 
nigh the head of the bed, with two or three large bunches 
of candles in his mouth. To have fired at him I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture, and 
he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was 
full, and he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of 
him, but with a pike struck him as near the heart as I 
could judge. It was not till then he showed any sign of 
fierceness ; but, upon feeling his wound, he let drop the 
candles, and endeavoured to run up the shaft of the spear 
to arrive at me, so that, in self-defence, I was obliged 
to draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly 
at the same time my servant cleft his skuU with a battle- 
axe. In a word the hyena was the plague of our lives, 
the terror of our night- walks, the destruction of our mules 
and asses, which above all others are his favourite food." 
Hyenas generally inhabit caverns and other rocky 
places^ from whence they issue under cover of the night 
to prowl for food. They are gregarious, not so much 
from any social principle^ as from a greediness of dispo- 
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' sition^ and a gluttonous instinct;, which induce many to 
assemble even over a scanty and insufficient prey. Iney 
are said to devour the bodies which they find in ceme- 
teries^ and to disinter such as are hastily or imperfectly 
inhumed. There seems, indeed^ to be a peculiar gloomi- 
ness and malignity of disposition in the aspect of the 
hyena, and its manners in a state of captivity are savage 
and untractable. Like every other animal however it is 
perfectly capable of being tamed. A contradictory fea- 
ture has been observed in its natural instincts. About 
Mount Libanus, Syria, the north of Asia, and the vicinity 
of Algiers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live mostly 
upon large succulent bulbous roots, especially those of the 
fritillaria, &c., and he informs us that he has known 
large patches of the fields turned up by them in their 
search for onions and other plants. He adds that these 
were chosen with such care, that after having been peeled, 
if any small decayed spot became perceptible, they were 
left upon the ground. In Abyssinia, however, and many 
other countries, their habits are certainly decidedly car. 
nivorous, — yet the same courage, or at least fierceness, 
which an animal diet usually producesdoes not so obviously 
manifest itself in this species. In Barbary, according to 
Bruce, the Moors in the daytime seize the hyena by 
the ears and drag him along, without his resenting t]^at 
ignominious treatment otherwise than by attempting to 
draw himself back ; and the hunters, when his cave is 
large enough to give them entrance, take a torch in their 
.hands, and advance straight towards him, pretending 
at the same time to fascinate him by a senseless jar- 
gon. The creature is astounded by the noise and glare, 
and allowing a blanket to be thrown over him, is thus 
dragged out. Bruce locked up a goat, a kid, and a lamb, 
all day with a Barbary hyena which had fasted, and he 
found the intended victims in the evening alive and 
uninjured. He repeated the experiment, however, on 
another occasion, during the night, with a young ass, a 
goat, and a fox, and next morning he was astonished to 
find the whole of them not only killed, but actually de- 
voured, with the exception of some of die ass's bones ! 

The general size of the striped hyena is that of a large 
dog. Bruce regarded the Abyssinian species as distinct 
from those described as natives of other parts of Africa, 
but recent observation has failed to confirm that impres- 
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sion of the Scottish tnyeller. This spedes was known 
to the ancients^ and was exhibited at Rome for the first 
time in . the reign of Gordian. One winch died a few 
years ago in Paris was of an irritable and dissatisfied dis- 
position, and had eaten away in its impatience all the toes 
of its hind-legs. 

Of species more nearly allied to the feline tribes our 
present portion of Africa presents us with seyeral beauti- 
ful examples. We shall speak in the first place of the 
lynx tribe. These animals are chiefly distinguished from 
tne cats by the length of their fur, the comparatiye short- 
ness of tneir tails, and bv the possession of a pencil or 
tuft of hair at the tips of tneir ears. 

The caracal {Felis caracaf), commonly called tiie Bar- 
bai7 lynx, is about the height of a fox, but much stronger 
and more ferocious. It has been known to attack a hound 
and instandy tear it to pieces. Though naturally a wild 
and savage animal, it has been trained when young to the 
chase of various small quadrupeds, and the larger kinds 
of birds. The colour of its body is of a uniform wine- 
red, without spots ; the ears are black externally,* and 
white within ; a spot above and below the eye, the cir- 
cumference of the mouth, a stripe all along the lower part 
of the body, and the inside of the thighs, are white ; a 
black line passes from the eye to the nostril, and there is 
a black spot at the origin of the whiskers. This species 
occupies a considerable extent of country tiiroughout die 
warmer latitudes of the Old World. It is found in al- 
most all the regions inhabited by the lion, and has been 
said to follow that noble creature for the purpose of feeding 
on the remains of its pre^. It varies considerably in its 
appearance, like most ammals which range over a wide 
territory. It is to the caracal that the ancients probably 
applied the name of lynx, as the species now distinguish- 
ed by that name has never been found in those countries 
of which the lynx of the ancients was said to be a native. 
Pliny assigns Ethiopia as the native country of die lynx, 
and according to Ovid (Metam. lib. xv.), 

« Victa racemifero lyncas dedit India fiaccho.** 

* The DBine of caracal is said to be derived from the Turkish 
kara, blacky and kakicK ear. The Persian name of aic^oush is 
believed to have the same signification. 
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The caracal is evidently the animal described by Dr 
Parsons from a live specimen in the Tower in 1762 
(Phil. Trans.). It was sent from India by General Clive 
to the Duke of Cumberland. 

The species described by Bruce under the name of 
booted lynx^ and which was for some time r^arded as a 
mere variety of the preceding^ is now considereid as a dis- 
tinct species^ under the name of FelU caligata (Tem- 
minck.*) It is intermediate in size between me lynx and 
the wild cat, and is said to prey much on guinea^owl. 
Its tail is long and slender ; its ears long, pointed, and 
externally of a lively red colour, with short brown tufts. 
It is to tnis species that M. Geofiroy has erroneously ap. 
plied the title of Felis chatts, as if it were identical with 
the species so named by Guldenstaedt.t It inhabits both 
the north and south of Africa, and occurs likewise in the 
southern parts of India. It is abundant both in Barbary 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. The specimen killed by 
Bruce in Abyssinia appears to have been a young one. 
M. Greoffroy procured it in the adult state from an island 
in the Nile. In its general manners it rather resembles 
the wild cat of Europe than a lynx. It climbs trees, and 
conceals itself among crags and thickets. 

Another species of lynx, which inhabits the banks of 
the Nile as far as Nubia, is the chaus {Felts chaus of 
Guldenstaedt and Temminck), called Kir.myschak by the 
Tartar nations. It is about the size of the European 
lynx. The legs are long, the muzzle very blunt, the tail 
oncthird of the length of Uie head and body, the ears 
terminated by very snort pencils, and a black band runs 
from the anterior margin of the eye towards the muzzle. 
The prevailing colour is a yellowish-gray. The name of 
chaus was originally apphed by Pliny to the common 
lynx, and was used by Guldenstaedt in reference to the 
species just noted. M. Geofiroy, however, transposed the 
title by mistake to the booted lynx (F. caligata, Temm.), 
which has occasioned some confusion in the synonymy 
of the spedes. The true chaus, in addition to tine locali- 
ties above named, inhabits swampy and wooded districts 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea, and the banks of the 
streams which flow into that great receptacle. It does 
not, however, occur on the V<3ga, although common in 

* Monographies de Mammalogie, p. 123. 
i- Nov. Comm. Petrop. vol. xx. 
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many parts of the Persian dominionfi. It hunts during 
the nighty preys on hirds and small quadrupeds^ some- 
times also on fish^ and is extremely impatient of capti. 
vity^ and consequently difficult to tame. This species 
rarely cUmhs trees. Its skin, even in a mutilated condi. 
tion^ is extremely rare in collections of peltry ; and the 
only perfect specimen which has come to our knowledge 
is that in the museum of Frankfort 

Of the larger feline animals, the hunting-leopard or 
chittah (Felis juhatd), a species of great heauty of aspect, 
and well known in many eastern countries as a useful 
accessory in the chace, has heen recently ascertained to 
inhabit Nubia. Its head is smaller, and its general pro- 
portions more slender and lengthened than those of most 
feline species; and its claws, though strong, are less power- 
ful, in consequence of their not being retractile as in the 
rest of the cat tribe. But the most remarkable fact in 
the history of this animal is the vast extent of its geo- 
graphical distribution. According to Thunberg, it is 
common in the south of Africa, — ^a fact confirmed by 
Lichtenstein, who saw the chief of a horde of Cafires 
clothed in its beautiful and sumptuous skins ; and Tem- 
minck has ascertained its existence along the western 
shores of that division of the world. It is widely spread 
over India and other continental countries of the East, and 
the forests of Sumatra abound with hunting-tigers. Lastly, 
— which is our reason for its introduction here, — several 
specimens have been lately transmitted from Nubia by 
Riippel to the Frankfort museum. The species is remark- 
able for its mildness and docility in the domestic state. 

Another feline animal lately ascertained to inhabit 
Nubia is the Fdis maniculata of Temminck, which that 
naturalist r^ards as the origin of our domestic species. 
Its proportions agree with those of the wild cat of Bri- 
tain and the continent of Europe, but it is smaller by 
about one-tbird. Its tail, also, is in comparison rather 
longer and more slender. The soles of the feet and the 
posterior portion of the metatarsus and metacarpus are 
quite black. The nature of its coat and the distribution 
of its colours resemble those of the female wild cat ; but 
the general hue is still that yellowish ash.colour which 
prevails in the natural tinting of so many of the quadru- 
peds of Northern Africa. We may here record a curious 
observation, that almost all the animals of Eg3rpt, with- 
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out excepting even the birds and reptiles, are cha^ac 
terized by what may be called a local tint. The dogs, so 
abundant in that country, the antelopes, the jerboas, the 
meriones, and many more pf the glires or gnawers, are 
remarkable for their general uniformity of colouring. If 
this does not arise from (which it can scarcely do), it is 
at least in keeping with me vast deserts so characteristic 
of African countries.* 

The opinion generally received, and adopted even by 
the greater number of naturalists, in reffard to the origin 
of the domestic species, which we find a half-reclaimed 
captive wherever man is in any measure civilized and 
gregarious, is that it is derived from the wild cat {Felis 
eatus). Yet we know by the experience of many other 
cases, that the effect of domestication, and of the super, 
abundant nourishment which usually accompanies that 
state of bondage, is to increase the dimensions of what- 
ever animals have been for an almost immemorial period 
subjected to such influences. All our other domestic crea- 
tures are larger than their original races ; but the domes- 
tic cat, supposing it to have sprung from die indigenous 
woodland species, appears to have reversed the rule ; for 
never, even in ite most pampered and overgrown condi- 
tion, does it in any way equal the powerfiu dimensions 
of its supposed ori^nal. Tne tail of the domestic variety 
(or species) is also longer, and terminates in a diarpened 
point ; while tiiat of the wild cat, besides being compara- 
tively shorter, is nearly of equal thickness throughout its 
entire length, and appears as if truncated at the extremity* 

When we seek to ascertain the origin of any ancienuy 
domesticated species, the mind naturally reverts to pe- 
riods of antiquity, and to the history of such nations as 
are characterized by remote records. It was from within 
the sacred precincts of the temples of Isis, and under the 
reign of the Pharaohs or Egyptian kings, that the earliest 
rays of science dawned upon the nations ; and there the 
heroic Gre^ " drew golden light," and from thence were 
distributed, by more or less direct gradations^ the know- 
ledge and civilisation which, long waning with a feeble and 
uncertain gleam from their parent source, have burned with 
a steady and unconsuming fire in those " barbarian lands" 
to which they were conveyed. £gypt, so remarkable in 

* See TeiDminck's << Monographies,'* p. 129) note. 
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the eaily civilisation of the human raoe^ might be reason- 
ably sappoeed^ even a priori, to have fnmished the primi. 
tive families of mankind with one or more of its domesti- 
cated animals ; and^ in relation more particularly to the 
present subrject, we know that of all the ancient nations of 
whom we possess records, the Egyptians ware the most 
noted for tneir appreciation of the useful qualities of the 
cat We also know that it was even emludmed in their 
temples, in common with the mystical body of the ibis, 
and we doubt not it must have become familiar to them 
from its beneficial qualities as a domestic species. That 
they derived it from an indigenous source is more than 
probable, especially as a wild Egyptian species, of all 
others, bears the closest resembuince to the domestic 
breeds. At all events, it could scarcely be drawn from 
the European wild cat; for although that species is 
most extensively disseminated over all the wooded 
countries of Europe, and spreads through Russia into 
Siberia, and over a great range of Asiatic territory, it is 
unloiown on the banks of the Nile, and seems to hold its 
centre of dominion rather in the temperate than the 
wanner regions of the earth. Another argument against 
the derivation of our domestic cats from the indigenous 
woodland species may be drawn from the extreme scarcity 
of the former in the early ages of our history. It is 
known that in the time of Hoel the Grood, king of 
Wales, who died in the year 948, laws were enacted to 
preserve and establish the price of cats and other animals 
remarkable for being alike rare and useful. The price 
of a kitten before it could see was fixed at one penny ; 
till proof could be given of its having caught a mouse^ 
twopence; after which it was rated at fourpence, — a 
great sum in those days when the value of specie was 
extremely high. It was fiurther declared, that if any one 
stole or slew the cat that guarded the prince's granary^ 
he was either to forfeit a milk ewe, her fieece and lamb, 
or as much wheat as when poured on the cat suspended 
by the tail (its head touching the floor) would form a 
heap high enough to coyer it to the tip. Now all these 
precautionary r^ulations would seem to indicate that our 
domestic cats were not originally natives of our island^ 
but were introduced &om some of the warmer countries 
of the East, and required for a time considerable care and 
attention to preserve the breed. This would scarcely 
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have been necesstfy had the original stock been found 
prowling in every thicket and corrie of the country^ which 
the wild cat undoubtedly was in those distant days. 

M. Temminck is deadedly in favour of the claims of a 
species ahready mentioned, called the gloved cat (Felii ma- 
niciilata), which inhabits Northern Africa, and was first 
found in Nubia by the traveller RUppel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ambakol. Skins of a species which seems identical 
are sometimes observed in supplies of these articles from 
the Levant, and the same animal occurs in Egypt. It 
would be h^hly interesting to compare the osteology of a 
recent example with the structure oi the skeleton of an em- 
balmed specimen from the catacombs of Memphis. 

Several other feline animals inhabit Abyssinia, of which 
we shall merely mention the lion, as an occasional dweller 
in the sandy districts bordering on the Tacazze. The 
killing of one of these animals, according to Mr Salt, 
confers high honour upon a chief, and gives him the pri- 
vilege.of wearing its paw upon his shidd. Some anab. 
gous custom, no doubt, gave rise, among the European 
nations to the idea of quartering heraldic arms. Its skin 
is afterwards formed into a dress resembUng that worn 
by the Cafire chiefs in the vicinity of the Cape, but 
more richly ornamented. 

The ancients represented in their sculptures a lion with- 
out a mane, which some modem writers regard as an ex- 
tinct, while others view it as a fictitious species. We 
have mentioned on a former occasion its occurrence on 
the hieroglyphical monuments of Upper Egypt ; and a 
singular confirmation of iA existence nas been received of 
late years from Nubia, where it is alleged a very large 
and maneless lion has been recently discovered. 

Among the Rodentia, the foremost place in our syste- 
matic arrangements is usually assigned to the squirrds, 
of which senus we may notice, as an Abyssinian repre- 
sentative, tne Sciurus rutUmoi RUppel (Alias, Taf. S4). 
Including the tail, it measures above a foot in lengtn. 
The colour of the upper parts is of a shining red, of the 
under, white. The tail is distichous, the ears are short 
and rounded. 

Several murine species occur both in Nubia and Abys- 
sinia. We shall pass over these diminutive creatures for 
the sake of the b^utifol jerboa, which occurs in a con- 
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Mentie fottioa of the African contiiient The genus 
Jerboa {Dijnu, or two-leg^;ed^ so called from the errone- 
ous notion that these animals^ in walkings made use of 
their hinder extremities only) is composed of several 
species, one of which is abundant in Barbary, in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and Syria, and likewise mikes its ap- 
pearance again in more northern countries situated be^ 
tween the Tanais and the Volga. The tail of the jerboa 
usually exceeds in length that of the body. It is covered 
with smooth short hair, except at the extremity, where 
there is a long silky tuft Tnough this oigan appears, 
from the experiments of M. Lepechin, to be of great use 
in locomotion, it is not by any means thidc and muscu- 
lar, as among the kangaroos. The jerboa usually walks 
on all fours, but when alarmed, it seeks its safety by pro- 
digious bounds, which it executes with great force and 
rapidity. When about to leap, it raises its body by 
means of the hinder extremities, and supports itself at the 
same time upon its tail. Meanwhile me fore feet are. so 
closely pressed to the breast, as to be scarcely visible. 
Hence probably its ancient name of two.footed mouse. 
It then springs into the air, and alights upon its four feet; 
but erecting itself again ahnost instantaneously, it makes 
another spring, and so on in succession, and with such 
rapidity as to appear constantly either in an erect or a 
flying portion. The cruel experiments above alluded to, 
consisted in maiming or cutting off the tails af these poor 
creatures. In proportion as £at organ was reduced in 
length, their power of leaping diminished, and when it 
was entirely lopped off, they not only could not run at 
all, but fell backwards whenever they attempted to raise 
themselves with a view to their accustomed spring. 

" The jerboa," says Bruce, " is a small harmless ani- 
mal of the desert, nearly the size of a common rat; the 
skin very smooth, and the ends of the hairs tipt with 
black. It lives in the smoothest plains or places of the 
desert, especially where the soil is fixed gravd, for in that 
chiefly it burrows, dividing its hole below into many man- 
sions. It seems to be apprehensive of the falling in of 
the ground ; it therefore generally digs its hole under the 
root of some spurge, thyme, or absinthium, upon whose 
root it seems to depend for its roof not falling in and 
burying it in the ruins of its subterraneous habitation. 
It seems to delight most in those places that are haunted 
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by the cerastes^ or homed viper. Nature has certainly 
imposed this dangerous neighbourhood upon the one^ for 
the good and advantage of me other^ and that of mankind 
in general. Of the many trials I made^ I never found a jer- 
boa in the body of a viper^ excepting once^ in that of a fe- 
nude big with youngs and the jerboa itself was then nearly 
consumed."* This animal may be used as food. In taste it 
is scarcely distinguishable from a young rabbit The an- 
dents described it at an early period^ and it is represented 
in some of the first medals of the Cyrenaicum, sitting under 
an TunbeUated plants supposed to be the silphium^ the 
figure of which is Hkewise preserved on the silver medals 
of Cyrene. Bruce informs us that he never saw a rabbit 
in. Abyssinia^ but that there is an abundance of hares. 

Abyssinia produces several remarkable animals of the 
pachydermatous order, among which we rank the Ethio- 
pian hog {Phasoocheerus of F. Cuvier). This extraor. 
dinary genus contains at least two species frequently con- 
founded together, under the names of Sus Africanus 
and Sus Mthiopicus, specific titles by no means happily 
chosen, in as far as both are natives of the African 
continent, and that called Ethiopian, par excellence, in. 
habits more particularly the Cape of Good Hope. The 
imperfection of this nomenclature, it has been remarked, 
is certainly the chief cause of the confusion which has 
long reigned in the history of these animals. The most re- 
markable distinction between the two species just named, 
consists in the former being provided with incisive teeth, 
which are wanting in the latter. For this reason the one 
is named Ph. incisivus, the other Ph. edentatus, by M. 
F. Cuvier.t These aidmals, though gentle, lively, and 
easily tamed when taken youi^, are of a peculiarly fero- 
cious disposition after attaining to the adult condition in 
the state of nature. Yet their mode of dentition shows 
that they are naturally much less omnivorous than the 
wild boar, and we know in fact that their food consists 
entirely of roots and other v^etable produce. Their sight 
is said to be defective, owing to the peculiar position of 

• TraveLs, vol. v. p. 121. 

■f The hindmost or left-hand ^^ure of the wood-cut at p> 394 of 
this volume represents the headand fore quarters of the species 
figured by Ruppel, under the name of Ph. mliani. Atlas, Ta£ 26. 
It was observed in Kordofan. 
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their eyes, but their hearing is good, and their sense of 
smell exquisitely delicate. 

The vnld boar in these parts of Africa is smaller and 
smoother than that of Europe or of Barbary. It inhabits 
swamps and the wooded banks of rivers. This animal is ac- 
counted unclean in Abyssinia, both by Mohammedans and 
Christians, and that it nas not multiplied greatly, in conse- 
quence of being n^lected by the hunters, is probably owing 
to its young being devoured by hyoias. 

That huge animal the hippopotamus is wdll known 
in Abyssinia. Mr Salt had no sooner reached the banks 
of the Tacazze, a tributary to the Nile, than his attention 
was excited by the cry of his attendants, of " Gomari ! 
jgomaai !" the Abyssinian title for the hippopotamus. At 
2iat time, however, he only obtained a momentary glance, 
during which he could merely observe that its action re- 
sembled the rolling of a grampus in the sea. Betweoi 
the difierent fords of the river which, at the place alluded 
to, might be about fifty yards across, there are pools of 
almost immeasurable depth, resembling the mountun 
tarns of the north of England, and it is in these pools 
that the amphibious giant loves to dwell. Being desirous 
to attack it, Mr Salt and his party stationed themselves 
on a high overhanging rock which commanded one of the 
favourite pools, and they had not remained long before a 
hippopotamus rose to the surface, at a distance of not 
more than twen^ yards. He came up at first very con. 
fidendy, raising his enormous head out of die water, and 
snorting violendy. At die same instant dieir guns were 
discharged, die contents of which appeared to strike du 
reedy on its forehead ; on which it turned roimd its head 
with an angry scowl, and making a sudden plunge, sunk 
to the bottom, widi a peculiar noise, between a grunt and 
a roar. They for some minutes entertained a sanguine 
hope that he was Idlled, and momentarily expected to see 
his body ascend to die surface. But it soon appeared diat 
a hippopotamus is not so easily slain ; for he rose again, 
ere long, close to die same spot, and apparendy not 
much concerned at what had happened, diough somewhat 
more cautious dian before. They again discharged their 
pieces, but with as litde efiect as formerly ; and although 
some of die party continued firing at every one dmt 
made his appearance, they were by no means certain that 
they produced die slightest impression upon any of them. 
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This they attributed to their haying used leaden balls, 
which are too soft to enter his ahnost impenetrable skull. 

It appears from what they witnessed, that the hippo- 
potamus cannot remain more than five or six minutes at 
a time under water. One of the most interesting parts of 
the amusem^it was to witness the perfect ease with which 
these animals quietly dropped down to the bottom ; for 
the water being exceedingly dear, they could distinctly 
see them so low as twenty feet beneath the surface.* 

The elephant, rhinoceros^ and giraffe, or camelopard, 
all distinguished for their great dimensions and imposing 
a^ct, likewise inhabit the low hot countries of Abyssi- 
nia. It has been noted as remarkable, that such common 
ftninnila as the former two should have escaped the descrip- 
tion of the sacred writers. Moses and the children of Is- 
rael, when sojourning either in £gypt or Arabia, were long 
in the vicinity of countries which produced them; and 
when we take into consideration the dose connexion main- 
tained by Solomon with the south-east coast of the Red 
Sea, it seems almost impossible that he should not have 
been acquainted with diem, espedally as both his father 
David and himself used abundance of ivory. Some, how. 
ever, take the behemoth of the Scriptures to be the dephant, 
while the reem is regarded as identical with the species now 
dedgnated under the name of rhinoceros. 

The Abyssinian hunters of the last-named animal are 
called agageer, from agaro, to kill, by cutting the hams 
or the tendon of Achilles with a swora. The eyes of the 
rhinoceros are extremdy small, and as his neck is stiff, 
and his head cumbrous, he sddom turns round so as to 
see any thing that is not directly before him. To this, 
according to Bruce, he owes his death, as he never escapes 
if there is as much plain ground as to enable a horse to 
get in advance. His pride and fury then induce him to 
lay aside all thoughts of escaping but by victory. He 
stands for a moment at bay, then starting forward, he 
suddenly charges the horse, after the manner of the wild 
boar, wnich animal he greatly resembles in his mode of 
action. But the horse ^sily avoids his ponderous onset, 
by turning short aside, and this is the fatal instant, — 
for a naked man armed with a sharp sword drops from 
behind the principal hunter, and, unpercdved by the 

■^■i»^^^'^»^— ^^^^■— T ■ I -I ■ ■■ - I M ^^»^— ■■■ ■ I ■■■ i-i»i-. ■ ■■pi ■■■■«■ 

* Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia, p» 354. 
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rhinoceros^ who is seeking to wreak his vengeance on his 
enemy^ he inflicts a tremendous hlow across the ten<km o^ 
the heelj which renders him incapable of either flight or 
resistance. In speaking of the large allowance of v^e- 
table matter necessary to support this enormous living 
mass, we should likewise take into consideration the vast 
quantity of water which it consumes. No country, ac- 
cording to Bruce, bat such as that of the Shangalla, de- 
luged with six months' rain, full of lai^ and deep basins 
hewn by nature in the living rock, which are shaded by 
dark woods from evaporation, or one watered by exten. 
sive rivers which never fall low or to a state of dryness,' 
can supply the vast draughts of its enormous maw. As 
an article of food he is himself much esteemed by the 
Shangalla, and the soles of his feet, which are soft like 
dioee of a camel, and of a grizzly substance, aie peculiarly 
delicate. The rest of his bodv resembles that of the hog, 
but is coarser, and is pervaded by a smell of musk.* 

Of equine animals, the zebra or zecora occurs chiefly 
in the southern provinces of Abyssinia. Its mane is 
much used for making a particular kind of collar, which 
on state-days is fixed as an ornament round the necks of 
the war-horses belonging to the chiefs. This privilege, 
however, seems to be confined to a few of the principal 
men. The wild ass (probably the quagga) is said to oc. 
cur in the same districts as tne zebra. In regard to the 
girafie of Nubia and Abyssinia, we shall mention, in the 
first place, that, from some difibrence in the spots, and 
in the curvature of the cranium of the few individuals 
hitherto brought to Europe, M . €reoffix)y St Hilaire is of 
opinion that it is not of the same species as that from 
the southern portions of the African continent It is an 
animal of a shy nature, and rarely to be met with in ctm. 
sequence of its frequenting chiefly the interior districts 
uninhabited by the human race. Its skin forms an ar- 
ticle of barter in some of the provinces ; and an orna- 
ment made of tiie hair plucked from the tail is conmionly 
fastened to the butt-end of the whips used by the inha- 

* Mr Salt is of opinion that the figure of the African rhinoceros 
given by Bruce must have been co|Hra from the one-homed species 
of Buffon, with the addition of the second horn, as tiie two-homed 
rhinoceros wants the folds in the skin, which are neyertheless givoi 
by the Abyssinian traTeller. 
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bitants for the purpose of bnishing away flies^ which are 
exceedingly troublesome during the hot season. These 
whips, Mr Salt informs us, are themselves formed from 
the skin of the hippopotamus, and are called " hallinga." 

Of the antelope tribe, which is numerously represented 
in these parts of Africa, the only example we shkil here 
name is the Nubian species called Addax by M. Lichten- 
stein {Act, Acad, Berlin, 1824, pL xi.) Its horns are 
long and slender, and form three curves. It is repre- 
sented on several of the ancient monuments of Egypt* 

We shall terminate these brief notices of mammalia 
by giving in a note below a list of the species described 
and figured by M. Riippel in the atlas to his Reise im 
JVordlichen Afrtka^f 

The feathered race, especially birds of prey, are very 
numerous in Abyssinia. In Uie gigantic carcasses of 
slaughtered elepliants and other krge quadrupeds, of 
which only smedl portions are consumed by the nunters, 
they find a frequent supply of food. Vast quantities of 
field-rats and mice make their appearance after harvest, 
and swarm in every crack and fissure, and are greedily 

* See the central figure of the wood-cut at page 394 



*f Felis maniculata. 
Canis zerda. 
Antilope mootana. 
Felis chaus. 
Canis famelicus. 
Vespertilio Temminckii. 
Antuope Addax. 
Camelopardalis giraffa. 
Canis varieeatus* 
C. palUous. 
C. pictus. 
Mus dimidiatus. 
M. Cahirinus. 
Antilope dama. 
Canis Niloticus. 
C. anthus. 



Rhinolophus uvosus. 
Antilope Ssmmerhingii. 
Leposlsabellinus. 
Antilope Saltiana. 
Psammomys obesos. 
Sciurus rutilans. 
PhascochaBrus ^^liw nj. 
Dysopes pumilus. 
Taphozous nudirentris. 
Nycteoejus leucogaster. 
Vespertilio leucomelas. 
V. ^ marginatus. 

M eriones robustus. 
Mus Orientalis. 
Meriones Gerbillus. 



It is brieflv reported in the foreign journals, that M. Riippel has 
discovered, ouring the second joarney in which he is still engnged, 
a species of Dugong, which is found m the Red Sea, and diners in 
a remarkable degree from the only species hitherto known, which 
is an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean. It was with the skin of this 
species that the Jews of old were by the Mosaic law compelled to 
veil the tabernacle. On this account M. Ruppel has brntowed upon 
it the name o£ H(Uicoreiabernactiltu»—AtheruBumfSo.2Xilf ^790. 
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devoured by hawks and kites. These and other causes, 
combined with " the number of men that perish by dis- 
ease and by the sword, whose carcasses are never buried 
by this barbarous and unclean people, compose such a 
quantity and variety of carrion that it brings tc^ether at 
one time a multitude of birds of prey : it womd seem 
there was not such a number in the whole earth."* 

The Abyssinians entertain a singular superstition re- 
garding a species of hawk designated by Mr Salt under 
the name of white-breasted lanner. When they set out 
on a journey and meet with one of these birds, they 
watch it very carefully, for the purpose of dravmig good 
or bad omens from its motions. If it sit still with its 
breast towards them until they have passed, this is re- 
garded as a peculiarly good sign, and every thing is ex. 
pected to go on well during the course of the journey. If 
Its back be turned towards them, it is considered an un- 
propitious sign, but not sufficiently so to create any very 
great or immediate alarm ; but if it should fly nastily 
away on their approach, some of the most superstitious 
among them immediately return back to their homes, 
and wait till a more favourable opportunity for com-i 
mencing their expedition occurs. From this circum- 
stance, as well as from the resemblance of its form to the 
sculptured hieroglyphics of Egypt, Mr Salt was led to 
the belief that this species was probably the sacred hawk 
once held in such veneration by the ancient inhabitants 
of that country. 

The bird described by Bruce under the name of Abou 
Duck'n, or Father Long Beard, appears to be identical 
with the VuUur barbatus, or lammergeyer of the Swiss 
Alp6» On the highest summit of the mountain LamaL 
mon, while the traveller's servants were refreshing them- 
selves after the fatigue of a toilsome ascent, and enjoying 
the pleasures of a delightful climate and a good dinner 
of boiled goat's flesh, a lammergeyer suddenly made his 
appearance among them. A great shout or rather cry of 
diBtress attracted Bruce's attention, who, while walking 
towards the bird, saw it deliberately put its foot into the 
pan, which contained a huge piece of meat prepared for 
boiling. Finding the temperature somewhat nigher than 
it was accustomed to among the pure gushing springs of 

* Bruce, toI. t. p. 150. 
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that romantic region^ it suddenly withdrew its foot^ but im. 
mediately afterwards settled upon two large pieces which 
lay upon a wooden platter, into which it trussed its claws 
and carried them off. It disappeared over the edge of a 
'' steep Tarpeian rock/' down which criminals were mrown^ 
and wnose mangled remains had probably first induced the 
bird to select that spot as a place of sojourn. The traveller, 
in expectation of another visit, immediately loaded his rifle, 
and it was not long before the gigantic bird reappeared. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a i^[ion scarce of prey. 

To fl;orge the flesh oflambs or yeanling luds 

On nills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 

Of Ganges or Hyda^pes, IniUan streams; 

But in his way l^hts on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light; — 

so landed the lammergeyer within ten yards of the savoury 
mess, but also within an equal distance of Bruce's practised 
rifle. He instantly sent his ball through its body, and the 
ponderous bird sunk down upon the grass with scarcely a 
flutter of its outspread wings. We have elsewhere noticed 
the great geographical range of this species.* 

The species described by Bruce under the name of 
rachamak is the Fultur percnopterus of Linnsus, known 
in Egypt by the title of Pharaoh's bird. It is well 
known as a scavenger in most Eastern coimtries, and is 
found sculptured on the monuments of Egyptian art 
Even at the present day it is exempted from injury, and 
pious Mussulmans sometimes bequeath sums of money for 
its maintenance in a state of comfortable captivity. It is 
believed that the Fultur Kolbii of Riippel, figured on the 
following page, is the yearling male of this species. 

There iure few owls in Abyssinia ; but one or two of 
the species are of large size and great beauty. Bruce 
never saw either roarrow or magpie in the country, 
although we know that the natural distribution of both 
these species is elsewhere widely extended. Pigeons are 
numerous and of various kinds, all excellent as articles 
of food. They are chiefly birds of passage, except one 
which dwells in the eaves of houses and in the holes of 
walls. This species is not eaten, from an absurd notion 

* Edinbuigh Cabinet Library, Na viiL (India, voL iii..pi 81.) 



that, became its dawi ire k^, it partakes of tKe nature 
of a hawk, and ii therefore unclean. This ia a parallel 
to the TuTkieh idea, that because a turkey ha« a bunch 
of briatleg on it» breast it U allied to the hog. 

The African hombill {Bucerot Afrieanvt) ia entirely 
black and nearly aa large aa a turkey. The AbyBsinian ape- 
de« {B. Jibyiginicut) appeara to luve been firat distinctly 
described by Bruce, who informs us that, in the eastem 
parte of the country, it is known under the name of abba 
gumba. In Sennaar it ie called Teir el Naciba, or the 
bird of destiny. IM prevailing colour ia a aooty black, 
but the ten larger feathers of the wings are of a millc- 
white colour both without and within. The tip of the 
wings reach nearly to the talL The beak and h^ mea- 
sure together eleven inches and a half. The male has 
protub^nces on his neck Uke those of a turkey ; they 
are generally of a light-U^s colour, but turn led Tihat 
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the bird is chafed^ or when his hen is laying. He has 
very large eyelashes, especially the upper. From the 
point of the bill to toe extremity of the tail this species 
measures three feet ten inches; and the wings^ when 
stretched^ extend six feet. Bruce observed it, followed 
by eighteen youns ones. It runs along the ground more 
willingly than it flies ; but, when once raised, it flies both 
strong and far. It has a rank smell, and is asserted in 
Abyssinia to live on dead carcasses. This, however, has 
been doubted. " I never," says Mr Bruce, '' saw it ap- 
proach any of these ; and what convinces me this is un. 
true is, that I never saw one of them follow the army, 
where there was always a general assembly of all tiie 
birds of prey in Abyssinia. It was very easy to see what 
was its food by its place of rendezvous, which was in Uie 
Adds of teff, upon the tops of which are always a num. 
ber of green beedes : these he strips off by drawing the 
stalk through his beak, so that it appears to be serrated ; 
and, often as I had occasion to open this bird, I never 
found any thing in him but the green scarabsus or beetle. 
He has a putrid or stinking smell, which, I suppose, is 
the reason he has been imagined to feed on carrion. 
He builds in large thick trees, always, if he can, near 
churches ; has a covered nest, like that of a magpie, but 
four times as large as an eagle's : it places its nest Arm 
upon the trunk, without endeavouring to make it high 
from the ground ; the entry is always from the east side." 



Although parrots are by no means numerous, they are 
not altogether unknown in Abyssinia. A small roecies is 
describe in the Appendix to Lord Valentia'sTravels under 
the name of PHttacus Taranta. It was found to be not un- 
common near the pass from which it derives its specific 
name. Another species is figured in RUppel's Atlas, with 
the title of Psittacus Meyeri. It is found in Kordofan. 
^ The ostrich is known in the low districts north of Abys- 
sinia, but we believe its occurrence is very rare within 
the actual limits of the country. 

Of gallinaceous birds we sliall name only the Guinea- 
fowl, now well known in Britain as a domesticated species. 
It occurs in the wild state in these parts of Africa ; and so 
expert are the natives in the use of the matchlock, that 
they constandy kill it with a single ball. Quails and red- 
legged partridges also occur in Abyssinia. 



Many fine apedes of the order Grallatores inhabit tfaese 

countrieg. The Arabian bustard {Olis Arabt), is nearly 
as large ai the common buBtard of Europe. It is found 
both in Asia and Africa. Its flesh ie excellent ; its man. 
nera are but dightly known. Rtlppel found it in Kordo- 
fan. We are indebted lo him for the figure from which 
the wood.cut here given was engraved. 

The tribe of Btorks were rt^iarded by Linnaus as cod- 
geners with the herons and cranes. They are birds of 
lofty stature and great power of wing, and are met with 
in most countries where reptile food abounds. As the 
creatures on which they prey are impatient of cold and 
disappear beneath the waters or in the holes of the earth 
on the approach of winter, so the storks themselves migrate 
from one country to another to avoid a low temperature 
and the consequent deficiency of their favourite food. In 
addition to their frequent destruction of noxious or an- 
?emly creatures, the habits of certain spedes are familiar 



and domeBtic, and they have for many ages been regarded 
with respect, or even veneration, by nations in no way 
habitually influenced by enlhusiastic or romantic feeling. 
Though the afiection of these birds for dieir parents may 
be rt^arded as a doubtful characteriBtic, their extreme 
attachment to their young must be considered as certain, 
since, at the humii^ of Delft, a stork was observed to 
peririi in the flames rather than desert its newly-hatched 



the saddle-billed stork I^Ciconia efhippiorbyncha)- We 
shall only mention that it measures between four and five 
feet in height. 

Water birds are by no means numerous. There are few 
geeie either wild or tame, except the species called the 
golden gooee, or goose of the Nile, and a duck aUied to 
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the Anoi Lybiea* A species of gull with a black head^ 
white eydifk^ and dnereous badc^ takes its fli^t occa- 
aionaJly into Abyssinia from the shores of the Red Sea. 
The same bird occurs in the Caspian and the rivers of 

the East Indies. It is the Larus idUhyattis of PaOas.* 

--- - -■ - -■■■- 

* Ag the limiU to which we are neceesarily restricted in this ar- 
ticle prevent our entering^ into a detailed history of the spedes, we 
shall nere present two lists which will pat the reader in possession 
of at least the names <tf the princifial buds of Ahyssinia, and those 
other portions of the north of Africa to which the present Tolnme 
is devoted. 

Onr first list is eztmcted from that furnished by Dr Latham, and 
originally published in the Appendix to Salt*s Travels. 



Lanins poliooephalus. 

L. Cubk. 

L. ferrugfineus. 

L. humeralis. 

Psittacos Taranta. 

Coracias aira ? 

Bucco Saltii 

Cncolusy var. of EdoUus, Le VaiL 

C. Sene^lensis. 

Pfcus Abyssinicus. 

Aloedo Chelicuti. 

Merops erythropterus. 

M. Aircatus. 

Upupa erythrorhynchos* 

Certnia Tacazze. 

Tana^ erythrorhyncha. 

Fringilla Senegala. 

F. Ben^alus. 

Mnscicapa Paradisi. 

M. mutata. 



Alauda Africans. 
Sylvia paiumelaina. 
Hinindo Capensid. 
Turdus jdMEnicunis. 
T. mosicus. 
T. Capensis. 
T. nitens. 

Colius striatus. 
Loxia leucotis. 
Emberiza Capensis. 
Columba Guinea. 
C. Abyssinica* 

Numida mitrata. 
Scolopax calidris. 
Tiinga Senegalla. 
Erooia amphilensis. 
Alauda desertorum. 
Cursorius Enropnns* 
Rallus Capensis. 
Parra Afhcana. 



Our second list is from the Atlas to Ruppell's Reise im iSToitf- 
lichen Afrika% and contains the names or the species (many of 
which are new) figured in that work, in the order of publication. 

Otisnuba. 



Malurus clamans. 
M. gpracilis. 

Ciconia ephippiorhyncha. 
Turdoides leucooephala. 
Alauda bifasciatar 
Caprimul^s infurcatus. 
Nectarinia metallica. 
Ciconia Abdimii 
Ferdix ClapertoniL 
Emberiza striolata. 
E. ccesia. 

Psittacus Meyeri. 



Malurus squamioeps. 
Sterna velox. 
S. affinis. 
Ploceus superciliosus. 
Otis Arabs. 
Larus ichthyoetus. 
Malurus acaciee. 
Sylvia RuppeliL 
Bucco maigaritatus. 
Pelecanus rufescens. 
Vultnr occipitalis. 
Trox plebejus. 
Rhyndiops Orientalik 
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The reptile tribe are the next in succession in our 
systematic arrangements. We shall mention in the 
first place the lizard^ called El adda, one of the few 
which the Arabians in all ages have admitted to be 
free from poisonous qualities, — ^for, however singular it 
may now appear to those better informed upon the sub- 
ject, the writers of that nation have described almost 
the whole of the lizard tribe as venomous. The species 
just named measures six and a half inches in length. 
Though its legs are long it does not make use of them 
in standing up, but creeps with its belly almost close to 
the ground, and is capable of running vdth great agility. 
It burrows in the sand, and performs the operation so 
rapidly as to get out of sight in a few seconds, appearing 
not so much to be making a hole, as to have found one. It 
is a native of Atbara, beyond the ruins where Bruce sup- 
poses the island and city of Meroe to have anciently stood. 

There are not many serpents in Upper Abyssinia, and 
few remarkable animals of that class even in the lower 
countries, if we except a species of boa, commonly so 
called, which attains to the length of 20 feet. It feeds 
upon antelopes, and the deer kind, which it swallows en- 
tire. Its favourite places of resort are by the sides of 
grassy pools of stagnant rivers, where it lies in ambus, 
cade, ready to encircle in its horrid folds whatever quad- 
ruped approaches. 

A remarkable and noted serpent of these parts is the 
cerastes or homed viper. It hides itself all day in holes 
in the sand, where it Uves in little chambers similar and 
contiguous to those of the jerboa. Bruce kept a pair of 
them in a glass jar for two years without any food ; they 
did not appear to sleep even in winter, and cast their 
skins during the last days of April. The cerastes moves 
with great rapidity. This poisonous reptile is very 
fond of heat ; for, however warm the weather might be 
during the day, whenever Bruce made a fire at night it 



Emberiza fiavigaster. 
Ardea Goliath. 
Falco rufinus. 
Pc^nias melanoceplmla. 
Daceio pygmaea. 
Lanius erythrc^;a8ter. 
Perdix nibricouis. 
Charadrius melanopteros. 
Vultur KolbiL 



Sylvia crassirostris. 
Motacilla melanocephala. 
Saxicola pallida. 
8. Isabellina. 

Malurus pulchellus. 
Sylvia brevicaudata. 
Malurus nificeps. 
M. inquietus. 

2c 
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flddom happened that fewer than half-a-dozen were found 
burnt to death by approaching too closely to the embers. 

While Mr Salt's party were engaged in shooting at 
hippopotami^ as alraidy noticed^ mey occasionally ob« 
served several crocodiles^ called by me natives agoos^ 
rising at a distance to the surface of the river : they ap- 
peared to be of an enormous size and of a greenisn co. 
lour. The Abyssinians entertain a great dread of these 
animals ; and when any one goes to the Tacazze even 
to wash his hands^ he takes a companion with him to 
throw stones into &e water for the purpose of keeping off 
the crocodiles ; and in crossing a ford it is usual with the 
natives to carry their spears and to make as much noise 
as possible^ though these animals are seldom known to 
frequent the shau^ower parts of the stream; while the 
very thought of bathiiig in the river seemed to strike 
them with horror. Yet the thermometer at this time 
in the neighbourhood of the Tacazze stood at 95° in the 
shade, so mat a bath could not have been otherwise than 
refreshing. Mr Legh while ascending the Nile first ob. 
served crocodiles between Cafre Saide and Diospolis Par- 
va^ the modem How. He thinks Girgeh the limit be- 
low which they do not descend. They were numerous 
between that place and the Cataracts.* 

Although^ as Bruce has well observed^ the fish of 
£astem countries are generally more distinguished for 
their beauty and variety of colour and the singularity of 
their forms than for their excellence as articles of oiet, 
yet a species of binny found in Nubia is noted for the 
goodness of its taste. It is a large species^ varying in 
weight from 30 to 70 pounds. The uu-gest are caught 
about Rosetta and the mouth of the river, but they are 
also very numerous higher up as far as Syene and the 
first cataract. Many rare and remarkable fishes will be 
found represented and described in the Atlas to the Reiae 

* Some sin^lar and beautiful reptiles from Nubia and Abyssinia 
have been or late years figured and described by Riippel. The 
following is the catalogue of those engraved in the Atlas of that 
author : — 



Uromastyx omatus. 
Stellio vulgaris. 
Agania sinaita. 
Ptyodactylus scaber. 



Stenodactylus scaber. 
Hemidactylus granosus. 
Bufo Araoicus. 
Varanus ocellatus. 



FISHES. 
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im Ndrdlichen Afrika, already so frequently referred to. 
We give their names in the subjoined note.* 

In r^ard to testaceous productions^ there are three kinds 
of shell-fish in the Red Sea^ which are zealously sought 
for on account of the pearls which they contain. The 
first is a muscle of unfrequent occurrence^ found chiefly 
towards the north end of the gulf, and on the Egyptian 
side. Bruce saw them at Cosseir^ where there was an 



* Ostracion ai^s. 
O. cyanunis. 

Scolopsis lineatus. 
S. bimacalatus. 

S. kurite. 

Sillagno sihama. 
Smans oyena. 
Cirrhites maculosus. 
Pharopterix nig^cans. 
Lutodeira chanos. 
Perds cylindrica. 
CheUinus iunulatus. 
Julis purpureas. 
J. ag^la. 
Balystis aculeatus. 

B. coerulescens. 
Glyphisodon sordidus. 
Pomacentrus trimaculatiis. 
P. marginatus. 
ChaBtodon flavus. 

C. dorsalis. 

C. trianeiilaris. 

Anampses coermeopunctatus. 
Xyricnthys bimaculatus. 
Amphacanthus siganus. 
A. punctatuSk 

Apo^n lineolatus. 
Hahophis guttatus. 
Canthanis nlamentosns. 
Trygon Lymna. 
T. Forskali. 
Rhinabatus Djiddensis. 
R. halaTi. 

Acanthunis rokaU 
Aspisunis elegans. 
Acanthunis rabopunctatus. 
A. velifer. 

Tetraodon calamara. 
T. honkenji. 

T. diadematus. 

Lebias dispar. 



Platax orbicularis. 

P. albipunctatus. 

Diacope argentimaculata. 

D. fulViflamma. 

D. lineolata. 

Scams psittacus. 

S. jgibbus. 

Scaris hand, 

S. mastax. 

S. bicolor. 

Holocentrus ruber. 

H. diadema. 

H. samara. 

H. spinifer. 

Mirypristis murdjan. 

CaBsiomorus quadripunctatus. 

Nomeus nigroi'asciatus. 

Cybium Commersonii. 

Caranx petaurista* 

C. djeddaba. 

C. macrophthalma. 

C. bajad. 

C. ferdau. 

C. fulvoguttatus. 

Citula ciliaria. 

Serranus rogaa. 

S. loutL 

S. miniatus. 

S. miryaster. 

S. fuscoguttatus. 

S. hemistiktos. 

Petroscirtes mitratus. 

Salaris quadripeniiis. 

S. Cyclops. 

Opistognathus nigromai^natus. 

Conger cinereus. 

Munena ophls. 

M. geometrica. 

M. tigrina. 

M. flavomarginata. 
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ancient port called Myos Honnos^ erroneously called the 
Port of the Mouse ; whereas it signifies Muscle Harbour. 
The pearls found in this shell are of great beauty as 
to form and lustre^ but they are seldom of a dear colour. 
The second sort of pearl-shell is called pinna. It is 
rough and figured on the outside^ of a beautiful red co- 
lour^ extremely fragile^ and sometimes measures three 
feet long. It is clothed in the inside with a beautiful 
and sumptuous lining of nacre or mother-of-pearl, of a 
white colour tinged with a delicate blush of red. The 
third kind of pearl-bearing shell is not unlike our oyster. 
Its produce is characterized by its extreme whiteness. 
The most excellent are those which resemble a solution 
of alum^ — ^limpid, milky-like, yet with a certain almost 
imperceptible cast of a fiery colour, but not transparent, 
as supposed by Theophrastus. In the Red Sea, >^ere it 
holds the hignest rank among pearls, it is called Itilu 
single, or lulu el Berber, that is, the pearl of Berber, 
Barabra, or Beja, the country of the Shepherds.* 

Ancient writers appear to haye endowed testaceous ani. 
mals with a higher capacity than corresponds to the sta- 
tion assigned them in these d^enerate days. Pliny and 
Solinus inform us, that the pearl-muscles have leaders 
and go in flocks, and that the captain of the band is 
gifted with peculiar cunning to protect himself and his 
flock from the rapacious fishermen. It is added, that 
when the leader is taken, the others, hesitating and inex- 
perienced, fall an easy prey. It has been observed that 
pearls are always the most beautiful in those places where 
a quantity of fresh water falls into the sea. Bruce, how- 
ever, observed none of the pearl-shells on either side 
southward of the parallel of Mocha in Arabia Felix. In 
that part of the traveller's narrative where he relates his 
return throUsh the Desert of Nubia, he alludes to the 
muscles which occur in the salt springs of these arid re. 
gions. They are said to travel far from home, and are 
sometimes surprised by the ceasing of the rains at a 
greater distance from their beds than they have strength 
or moisture to travel over. In many of these shells coarse 
excrescences occur which may be called pearls, but they 
are ill formed and of a bad colour. The value of these 
articles, it may be observed, depends upon their size, co- 

* Bruce, vol. v. p. 221. 
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lour, smoothness^ lustre, and regularity of form. In pro- 
portion to their size, they may be considered as the most 
valuable of aU animal products, or next to the diamond 
of all the productions of nature. It is known that Cssar 
gave to Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus, a pearl 
which was worth £50,000 of our money ; and the famous 
vaunt of Cleopatra to her lover, that she would provide 
him with a supper which should cost two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, was accomplished by dissolving in 
a draught one of the precious pearls from her ear-rings. 
Its counterpart was afterwards carried to Rome by Au- 
gustus Cssar, and, being cut in two, was affixed to the 
ears of the statue of Venus Glenetrix. 

We shall conclude our notice of this subject by ob- 
serving, that an elegant and ingenious method of veneer- 
ing or inlaying witli nacre or mother-of-pearl is brought 
to great perfection, especially at Jerusalem. The sub- 
stance used is chiefly taken from the lulu el Berber, com- 
monly called the Abyssinian oyster. • Great quantities are 
brought from the Red Sea to Jerusalem, and are formed 
into boxes, beads, and crucifixes, much sought after by 
Spaniards both in the Old World and the New.* 

A sketch of the history of two of the most remarkable 
insects of these countries must bring our zoological chap- 
ter to a close. The fiy called Tsaltsalya presents a sin- 
gular example of the pervading influence of a creature 
which, were we to judge from its apparent or external 
characteristics, we should deem alike insignificant and 
powerless. In size it is little larger than a bee, and has 
pure gauzy wings without spot or colour. The head is 
large, and the mouth is furnished with three strong pro- 
jecting hairs or bristles. Providence appears to nave 
fixed the habitation of this insect to a soil composed of a 
black fattish earth of extraordinary fruitfulness ; and there 
it reigns for a season as lord and master. According to 
Bruce, it absolutely prohibited the former inhabitants of 
the land, called M azaga, and who were domiciled in caves 
and mountains, from deriving any advantage from beasts 
of burden. It deprived them of flesh and milk, and gave 
origin to another nation whose manners were exactly the 
reverse of the first. These were shepherds, who lead a 

* Brace, vol. v. p. 230* 
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wandering life, and pTeserve immense herds of cattle hy 
conducting them into sandy regions heyond the limits o£ 
the hlack earth, and hring Uiem hack again when all dan- 
ger from ^e fly has ceased. " We cannot read the his^ 
tory of the plagues which God hrought upon Pharaoh by 
the hands of Moses without stopping a moment to con- 
sider a singularity, a very principal one, which attended 
this plague of the fly. It was not till diis time, and by 
means (J this insect, that God said he would separate his 
people from the Egyptians. And it would seem that then 
a law was given to them that fixed the limits of their 
hahitation. It is well known, as I have repeatedly said, 
that the land of Goshen or Geshen, the possession of the 
Isradites, was a land of pasture, whicn was not over- 
flowed by the Nile. But the land overflowed by the 
Nile was the black earth of the valley of Egypt, and it 
was here that God confined the flies ; for he says, it shall 
be a sign of this separation of the people, which he had 
then niade, that not one fly should be seen in the sand or 
pasture-ground, the land of Goshen ; and this kind of 
soil has ever since heen the refuge of all cattle emigratii^ 
from the black earth to the lower part of Atbara. Isaiah, 
indeed, says that the fly shall be in all the desert places, 
and consequendy the sands ; yet this was a particular 
dispensation of Frovidence to answer a special end, the 
desolation of Egypt, and was not a repeal of the general 
law but a confirmation of it ; it was an exception for a 
particular purpose and a limited time."* 

In tile Chaldee version this insect is called simply Sie^ 
bub, which signifies the fly in general, as it is expressed 
in English. B^ the Arahs it is translated «imb, which 
has tile same signification. Tsaltsalya is the word used 
in the Etiiiopic translation, and that term is the true name 
of the fiy in Geez. As soon as this plague appears, and 
its dreaded buzzing is heard, the cattle forsake tiieir food 
and run wildly about the plain till they die, worn out with 
fear, fatigue, and famine ; and no remedy remains for the 
inhabitants but to leave tiie region of the black eartii and 
hasten down to tiie sands of Atbara. Even the sunburnt 
camel, emphatically called the ship of the desert, is soon 
destroyed by this destructive creature. The gigantic ele- 
phant and case-hardened rhinoceros, botii of which are 
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• Bruce, vol. v. p. 190. 
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prevented by their enormous bulk, and the vast quantity 
of food and water which they consume daily, from re- 
moving to dry and desert places, are obliged to roll them- 
selves in the mud, which soon dries and hardens on their 
obdurate coats, and enables them in some measure to 
withstand the attack of their winged and almost viewless 
assassin. The whole inhabitants of the seacoast of Me- 
linda, down to Cape Guardafui, to Saba, and the south of 
the Red Sea, are obliged to remove to the next sands on 
the conmienoement of the rainy season, for the salvation 
of their flocks. '' This," says Bruce, " is not a partial 
emigration ; the inhabitants of all the countries from the 
mountains of Abyssinia, northward to the confluence of 
the Nile and Astaboras, are once a-year obliged to change 
their abode, and seek protection in the sands of Beja ; 
nor is there any alternative, or means of avoiding this, 
though a hostile band was in their way, capable of spoiL 
ing mem of half their substance." Hear the words of 
the inspired prophet : — " And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the 
uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt." — " And they shall 
come, and shall rest all of them in the desolate valleys^ 
and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and upon 
all bushes."* 

The only other insect which we shall notice is the 
Abyssinian locust, which Mr Salt informs us commits 
dreadful ravages in that country. During his stay in the 
Bay of Amphila a large flight of these insects came. over 
to one of the islands, and in a few days destroyed nearly 
half the vegetation upon it, not sparing even the bitter 
leaves of the rack-tree. These locusts are named Terad 
in Yemen, and Anne in DancaJi, and are frequently used 
as food by the wandering tribes of both these nations, who, 
after broiling them, separate the heads from the bodies, 
and devour the latter in the same manner asr Europeans 
eat shrimps and prawn8.t 

* Isaiah, chap. vii. v. 18, 19. "f* Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 172. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

General Description of the Vegetation as far as it is 
known — Brief Account of the most Remarkable and 
Useful Plants. 

V^^tation of the Country — ^The Baoba1>— Acacia vera — Tama- 
rind — Kantuffa — Kuara— True Sycomore — Kolquall— Cusso — 
Balsam of Mecca — Wooginoos — ^CofFee-tree — ^Wansey — Ensete 
— Doum-tree — Dhourra — ^Teff — Papyrus. 

Few materials have been contributed by travellers to- 
wards a flora of Nubia and Abyssinia. Since the time 
of Bruce we know of two individuals only^ Mr Salt and 
M. Cailliaud^ who have made any considerable additions 
to our knowledge of the plants of those countries. Mr 
Salt has published a catalogue of the species collected by 
him ; but it is^ after all^ merely a list of names.* M. 
CaiUlaud preserved a smaller number; but the hun- 
dred roedes he obtained have been carefully describu 
ed by M. Raffeneau Delile^t and thirty-five of them are 
new. Without entering into minute observations on the 
respective collections of these travellers^ we may remark 
that on comparing them together^ 20 species^ or one-fifth 
of the whole of M. Cailliaud's collection are legumtnosee ; 
while of Mr Salt's collection^ which amounts to 140 spe- 
cies^ only 11 are leguminosa. And that it is equally re- 
markable that there should be 11 labiatce in Mr Salt's 
list^ and only a solitary representative of the order in 
that of M. Cailliaud. 

A great sameness prevails in the v^etation of the de- 
serts; the trees are mostly acacias^ tamarix^ date and 
doum palms. Plants^ however^ abound in the more cul. 
tivated regions^ the banks of rivers^ and the elevated 

* Salt* s Voyage to Abyssinia, App. p. 62. 
t Voyage a M6roe> &c., par M. Fr6ddric CaUiiaud, 1827, 
vol. iv. p. 293. 
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mountain-ranges ; but of the peculiar features presented 
by the vegetation in different parts of the country we 
have few and very meagre descriptions. The most in. 
structive one is contained in the notes of firuce's Journey 
from Arkeeko to Dixan^ over the mountain Taranta. 
The high range of which this mountain forms a part is 
described by him as constituting the boundary between 
the opposite seasons ; the rains on the eastern side^ or that 
looking towards the Red Sea, prevailing from October to 
April, and on the western side from May to October. At 
the same time a sensible difference is perceived in the 
character of the v^etation. Soon after leaving Laber- 
hey the grass which covered the plain disappeared, and 
as the traveller and his party imperceptibly ascended, 
gave place to woods of acacias. The bed of a torrent 
soon became their only road, the banks of which were 
adorned with rack-trees (Racka ovata), capers, and ta- 
marinds {Tamarindus Indica), The second grow to the 
size of an " English elm." These trees then became inter- 
mixed with abundance of the sycomore (Ficus Sycomortia), 
often measuring twenty feet or more in the circumference 
of their trunks. The forest, which here became so dense 
and luxuriant as to form natural arbours, and cast a gloomy 
shade, grew more open as the party ascended the eminen. 
ces, which constituted the actual base of the mountain, 
through the midst of sycomore and jujeb trees of great 
beauty. This side of the mountain was thickly set with 
kolquall {^Euphorbia antiquorum), a plant that Bruce af- 
terwards saw in different parts of Abyssinia, but never 
in the same degree of perfection. The middle region of 
the ascent produced fewer plants, and was characterized 
by the prevalence of wild olives destitute of fruit To- 
wards the upper part, and on the summit itself, thick 
groves occurred of the arze, or berry-bearing cedar 
(Juniperus Ojpybedrusf), the trees of which were, accord- 
ing to Bruce, tall and beautiful ; while on the western side 
they became small shrubs and scraggy bushes. Mr Salt as- 
cended the same mountain, and speaks of the kolquall being 
nearly forty feet in height He observed the sweet-brier 
(probably the Rosa AbysHnica), as well as several highly 
aromatic shrubs, and a number of flowers some of whicn 
had bulbous roots. In the above description we have 
distinct traces of several zones of vegetation; but the 
absence of barometrical measurements^ or even any esti- 
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mate of elevation^ deprives the account of much interest 
and usefidness. 

Of the y^etation of the interior we can collect only 
scattered notices. The bases of the mountains are de- 
scribed as sometimes covered with brushwood^ " aloes/' 
thorny acacias, intermixed with canes and bamboos (pro- 
bably Bambusa arundinacea). Some portions of the 
Snovince of Sir^ are very beautiftd. " Poncet/' observes 
nice, " was right when he compared it to the most 
beauteous part of Provence. We crossed the plain (Se- 
lechlecka) through hedge-rows of flowering shrubs, among 
which the honeysuckle now made a principal figure, which 
is of one species only, the same known in £ngland ; but 
the flower is larger and perfectly white.* Pine trees of 
all sizes were every where interspersed ; and the vine, with 
small black grapes of very good flavour, hung in many 
places in festoons, joining tree to tree as if they had been 
artifidally twined and intended for arbours. ' Coffee- 
trees are scattered in many places; but in Narea, the 
southernmost province of the Abyssinian empire, they 
grow in great profusion. Acacias of several species 
are common, especially in some districts. For exam- 
ple, the whole territory of Aroose is shaded with the 
Acacia vera, the tree wnich, in the sultry parts of Africa, 
produces the gum-arabic. " These trees," says Bruce, 
^' grow seldom above fifteen or sixteen feet high, then 
flatten and spread wide at the top, and touch each other, 
while the trunks are far asunder, and under a vertical 
sun leave you many miles together a free space to walk 
in a cool delicious snade. There is scarcely any tree but 
this in Maitsha ; all Guanguera and Wainad^a are full 
of them." Bruce adds that throughout Aroose ue ground 
beneath these trees is covered wim lupines, almost to the 
exclusion of every other flower. 

Near Addergey, the same traveller encamped by the 
side of a rivulet called Mai-Lumi, — the river of limes or 
lemons, — the woods on its banks being full of ^^ lemons 
and wild citrons." He also describes a species of Po^ 
lymnia, which he calls frondosa, but which is P. Ahys^ 
sinica of botanists, that yields an oil employed for do. 
mestic purposes throughout the country. The castor-oil 

* This honeysuckle b probably quite distinct from the two com. 
mon British species. 
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plant {Ricinus communis) is frequent in Nubia^ accord- 
ins to Burckhardt^ the product of which is called Oil of 
Kheroa by the natives. 

We shall now proceed^ to nofice in a more particular 
manner some of the vegetable productions of these 
countries. 

The baobab or monkey-bread (Adansonia digitatd)* 
is the most gigantic tree hitherto discovered. The trunk 
though frequently eighty feet in circumference^ rarely ex- 
ceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height ; but on the summit 
of this huge pillar is placed a majestic head of innumera- 
ble branches fifty or sixty feet long^ each resembhng an 
enormous tree^ densely clothed with beautifully green 
leaves* While the central branches are erect the lowest 
series eittend in a horizontal direction^ often touchii^ 
the ground at their extremity ; so that the whole forms 
a splendid arch of foUage^ more like the fragment of a 
forest than a single tree. The grateful shade of this su- 
perb canopy is a favourite retreat of birds and monkeys ; 
the natives resort to it for repose^ and the weary traveller 
in a burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. The 
roots of the baobab are admirably adapted for aflbrding 
stabiUty to the trunks and for enabUng the prodigious 
head to resist the force of the tempest^ being of singular 
strength and upwards of a hundred feet in length. The 
bark of the trunk is thick^ and very smooth. The leaves 
are quinate^ smooth, resembling in general form those 
of the horse-chesnut The flowers are white and very 
beautiful^ eighteen inches in circumference. The fruity 
which hangs in a pendant manner^ is a woody gourd-like 
capsule wiw a downy surface, about nine inches in length 
and four in thickness^ containing numerous cells in which 
brown kidney-shaped seeds are embedded in a pulpy acid 
substance* The timber is soft and spongy^ and we are 
not aware that it is used for any economical purpose. It 
is very easUy perforated^ so that, according to Bruce^ the 
bees in Abyssinia construct their nests wimin it^ and the 
honey thus obtained^ being supposed to have acquired a 
superior flavour^ is esteemed in preference to any other. 
A more remarkable excavation is however made by the 
natives; diseased portions of the trunk are hollowed out 
and converted into tombs for the reception of the bodies 
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of such individuals as, by the Liws or customs of the 
country, are denied the usual rites of interment The 
bodies thus suspended within the cavity, and without any 
preparation or embahnment, |^ into well-preserved 
mummies. The juicy acid pulp of the fruit is eaten by the 
natives, and is considered beneficial in fevers and other 
diseases on account of its cooling properties. It was 
analyzed by Vauquelin, and found to consist chiefly of a 
gum, a saccharine matter, an amylaceous fecula, and 
malic acid. A kind of condiment is prepared from the 
bark and leaves, which, being dried and reduced to a fine 
powder, is used in cookery as we do pepper and salt. 
The negroes call this powder lilio or laio, and believe 
that it tends to restrain inordinate perspiration. An ex. 
cellent soap is obtained by boiling the leys of the ashes 
of the bark and injured fruit with rancid palm.oil. The 
duration of the baobab is not the least extraordinarv part 
of its history, and has given rise to much speculation. 
In it we unquestionably see the most ancient living sped, 
mens of v^etation. ^^ It is," says the illustrious Hum- 
boldt, " the oldest organic monument of our planet ;" 
and Adanson calculates that trees now alive have weather- 
ed the storms of five thousand years. If this be true the 
surface of the African continent can have undergone but 
trifling geological changes during that space of time. The 
leaves of this great tree are deciduous, a fact mentioned 
by Bruce, who observes that the dry fruit hangs long 
after the leaves have disappeared, and confirmed by Bow- 
dich, who says they fall before the rainy season.* 

In the family of LeguminoscB, several plants occur of 
considerable interest. We have allud.ed to the abundance 
of acacia-trees : of these there are various species besides 
the Acacia vera. One is mentioned by Burckhardt un- 
der the name of Sellam-trees, the wood of which is va- 
lued for its great hardness. The Arabs ^^ use it for the 
shafts of their lances, and cut the thin branches into 
sticks of about the thickness of the thumb, and three feet 
in length, the top of which they bend in the fire while 
the wood is yet green, and, rubbing it frequently with 
grease, it acquires greater weight and strength. Every 
man carries in his hand such a stick, which is called 
SeUam^." From the - Acacia vera {^A, Nilotica of De- 

* Bowdich^s Account of Banjole. 
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lile) is obtained the well known gum-arabic of commerce^ 
and its pods^ as well as those of Cassia Sahak, are 
employed in Nubia in the process of tanning. It is re- 
lated by Burckhardt^ that he found stunted trees of a kind 
of acacia growing on a saline plain^ in his route from 
Taka to Suakin^ all of which bore a parasitic species 
of cactus^ that completely covered some of them like a 
net. Here we also find the tamarind {^Tamarindus In- 
diea), the name of which is derived from the Arab 
Tamar-hendi^ signifying fruit of India. The tamarind 
is a large tree with an erect cylindrical trunks widely- 
spreadins branches^ and pinnated^ bright^ nearly ever- 
green fcuiage. The fruit is a pendulous pod like a 
bean^ three to five inches in lengthy the coat of which is 
double; the outer one dry and brittle, the inner one 
membranous. Between these coats is the thick add pulp 
which, after being boiled with sugar, is imported from 
the East and West Indies. The very leaves and flowers 
are reported by Delile to be add. Mr Salt and his party 
found this fruit a great refreshment while in Abyssinia. 
M. Delile informs us, that large quantities of tamarind- 
fruit are brought by caravans of negroes from Darfur 
to Cairo, in the form of small roimd cakes, pierced with 
a hole through their centre, and wdghing horn one to 
four pounds. This preparation is hard, black, and very 
add ; it is composed of the pulp of the fruit, with por- 
tions of the pod itself, and occasionally some of the seeds. 
A finer kind is also brought to Cairo from the East In- 
dies, more esteemed as a preserve, but supposed to pos- 
sess inferior medidnal properties.* About forty tons of 
tamarind fruit are said to be annually imported into Great 
Britain. Another beautiful l^uminose plant is thus in- 
troduced to our notice by Bruce : — " This thorn, like 
many men we meet daily in society, has got itself into a 
degree of reputation and respect from the noxious quali. 
ties and power of doing iU which it possesses, and the 
constant exertion of these powers." Such is the charac- 
ter of the kantuffa {Pterolobium lacerans, Br.). It is a 
bushy shrub, six or eight feet high, well furnished with 
thorns, and clothed with degantly twice-pinnated leaves. 
In some parts of Abyssinia it is very abundant, and 
where it grows thicldy is a sufficient impediment to 

* Delile, in Cailliaud, Voy. a M eroe, &c vol iv. pi 323. 
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the march of a royal army. The common soldier^ 
who is protected by the skins of animals, is alone in^ 
different to the thorns of this plant The ordinary cot. 
ton cloths of the country, though some of them are as 
thick as a blanket, are no defence ; for the thorns bury 
themselyes in its substance, and are with the greatest 
difficulty disengaged. When the king, therefore, com- 
mences any warlike expedition, the clearing of the ground 
from this shrub becomes of primary importance ; and one 
of the first proclamations runs, according to the traveller 
above mentioned, in the following pithy style: — ^' Cut 
down the kantuffii in the four quarters of the world, for 
I do not know where I am going." A very handsome 
tree in the southern and south-western parts of Abys- 
flnia, called Kuara {Erythrina Indica), is highly inte- 
resting from a circumstance connected with it, recorded 
by Bruce. He observes, that it is abundant in the pro. 
vmce of Kuara, of which it bears the name, in all Fazo- 
glo, Nuba, and Guba, and the countries where there is 
gold. The flower is of the colour of fine red coraL The 
fruit is a pod, and the seeds small red beans, marked 
with a black spot These beans are affirmed by Bruce to 
have been used in the earliest ages by the Shangalla as 
a wdght for gold ; and as the native name for the bean is 
Carat, he concludes that the modem expression in r^ard 
to gold and precious stones, of so many carats fine, or 
weight, originated in the gold-country of Africa.* A 
remarluble coincidence occurs in anotner derivation of 
the word carat Some have supposed it to come from 
zt^artn, in Latin ^liqua, the carob-bean, because the 
carat used in weighing diamonds and other gems is four 
grains, and the carob-bean, or seed of the carob-tree 
XCeratonia siliqua), is about the weight of four grains of 
wheat 

In the family Artocarpece we observe the sycomore- 
tree {Ficua Sycomorus), This is the true sycomore, a 
large evei^een tree, with a trunk several feet in diame- 
ter, producing a fruit which resembles the common fig. 
It grows, according to Norden, to the size of the beech. 
In some parts of the mountains, especially on Taran. 
ta, the Hazorta feed their flocks on the foliage, the 
succulent nature of the wood enabling them to cut down 

* Bruce*s Travelsj App. p. 80. 8vo ed. 
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the branches with great ease. By this custom both Mr 
Bruce and Mr Salt found the forests deprived of much 
of their shade and beauty. The figs are produced in 
clusters on the main stem and branches ; they are smaller 
than the common Mnd^ sweet and delicate according to 
some authors, but too insipidly luscious in the opinion of 
others. In Egypt, ^^ the people for the greater part live 
upon its fruit ; and think themselves w^ regaled when 
they have a piece of bread, a couple of sycomore-figs, and 
a pitcher filled wiUi water from the Nile."* Bruce men- 
tions the singular fact, that, according to tradition, all the 
mummy-chests which have been found from former ages 
were made of sycomore, and that all those now found are 
constructed of the same material. The name of this tree 
has been applied very erroneously to the greater British 
maple {Acer pseudo^Platanus). 

The kolquall belongs to the family of the Euphor* 
biaceiB; it is also manifestly a species of Euphorbia, and 
is referred, by botanists, to E. antiquorum. When young 
the whole plant consists of a succulent green column re- 
sembling a cactus, five or six inches in diameter, and of 
the same thickness from the bottom to the top, fluted 
and angled, the angles beautifully scalloped. From the 
summit of this column, which is at first like an aloe in 
substance, but afterwards hard and woody, the branches 
arise, succulent and angular like the young plant, and 
like it never producing leaves. In this manner an extra- 
ordinary tree is formed, which attains the height of nearly 
forty feet. Flowers of a golden colour are put forth at the 
ends of the branches, and are succeeded by a deep crimson 
triangular fruit In such prodigious abimdance was this 
tree observed on Taranta, when diat mountain was visited 
by Bruce, and so thickly did the individuals stand together, 
that the coloured fruit made them appear to be covered 
with a veil of the most vivid crimson. Like other Euphor- 
bias, the kolquall possesses very acrid properties, and 
exudes a copious milky fluid when wounded. Two of 
the finest branches of a flourishing tree, divided by Bruce, 
poured out a quantity that he estimated at the least to 
be four English gallons, and which was so caustic as to 
excoriate the Angers as if scalded with boiling water, and 
to leave an indeUble stain on the sabre with which they 

* Norden^s Travels, voL L p. 50, pi. 38. 
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were cut. In decay^ the branches wither and become 
filled with a pungent powder. Bruce again met with 
this plant at the source of the Nile^ but much degenerat- 
ed in size and appearance. The Abyssinians prepare 
hides for tanning by means of its acrid juice> which is 
effectual in removing the hair.* 

A very beautiful tree of Abyssinia^ called cusso (ITo. 
genia Abyssinica), and belonging to the family Melia^ 
cea ? is considered a specific in cases of worms^ — a ma- 
lady to which^ it seems, the natives of that coimtry are 
peculiarly subject. The tree is about twenty feet high^ 
with a crooked trunk, and clothed with pinnated leaves 
of a pleasant opaque green colour. ^' It is planted always 
near churches, among the cedars which surround them^ 
for the use of the town or village."t It is indigenous to 
the high country ; and Bruce, in remarking that he never 
saw it in the KoUa, nor in Arabia, nor in any other part 
of Asia or Africa, .considers it " an instance of the wis. 
dom of Providence, that it does not extend beyond the 
limits of the disease of which it was intended to be the 
medicine or cuieV'X The same author, in the fourth 
page from the quotation we have given, has favoured us 
with a most amusing specimen of logical deduction ; he 
is speaking of the representation of the cusso in his 
work : — " As the figure of this plant is true and exact 
beyond all manner of exception, I cannot but think it 
may be found in latitudes 11° or 12° north, in the West 
Indies or America ;" — thus not only making the existence 
of the plant in those countries depend upon the fidelity 
of his drawing, but demolishing in anticipation his exam- 
ple of the wisdom of Providence as exhibited in confining 
the plant to Abyssinia. 

Tne next vegetable production which falls under par- 
ticular notice is the balessan, balm, or balsam of Mecca 
{Balsamodendron Opobalsamum), belonging to the family 
Burseraeea, It is a native of the eastern coast of Abys. 
sinia, especially at Azab, and as far as the strait of Bab 
el Mandeb. Bruce says, it is a small tree above four- 
teen feet high, with scraggy branches and flattened top, 
like those which are exposed to the seaside blasts ; the 
appearance is consequently stunted, and the leaves are 

• Bracers Travels, App. 8vo ed. p. 61. -|- Ibid. App. p. 90. 
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besides small and few. He supposes that it was trans- 
planted to Arabia^ and there cultiyated at a very early 
period. This was the Balsamum Jv4aicum, or Balm of 
Gilead of antiquity and of the Sacred Writings^ it being 
supposed at one time to be produced only in Judaea. It 
seems^ however^ to have disappeared from that country^ 
and the supply to have proceeded from Arabia. Many 
fables are connected with it. Tacitus says^ that the tree 
was so averse from iron that it trembled when a knife 
was laid near it^ and it was thought the incision should 
be made with an instrument of ivory^ glass^ or stone.* 
Bruce was told by Sidi Ali Taraboloussi that " the plant 
was no part of the creation of God in the six days^ but 
that in the last of three very bloody battles which Ma- 
homet fought with the noble Arabs of Harb^ and his 
kinsmen the Beni Koreish^ then pagans^ at Beder Hu^ 
nein^ Mahomet prayed to God^ and a grove of balsam- 
trees grew up from the blood of the slain upon the field 
of battle ; and that with the balsam which flowed from 
them he touched the wounds even of those that were 
dead^ and all those predestinated to be good Mussulmans 
afterwards immediately came to life." An equally mar- 
vellous legend is the Arabic fable respecting El Wah^ 
a shrub or tree not imlike our hawthorn in form and 
flower. From the wood of this tree they believe that 
Moses' rod was made when he sweetened the waters of 
Marah ; and they say also^ that by means of a rod of the 
same wood^ ICaleb I on el Waalid^ the great destroyer of 
Christians^ sweetened the waters at £1 Wah^ — the Oasis 
Parva of tiie ancients^ — ^which were once bitter^ and that 
he bestowed upon the place the name borne by the won- 
der-working- plant. To return to the balsam-tree : the 
mode of obtaining it remains to be described. This^ ac- 
cording to Bruce^ is done by making incisions in the 
trunk at a particular season of the year^ and receiving 
the fluid that issues from the wounds into small earthen 
bottles^ the produce of every day being collected and 
poured into a larger bottle^ which is kept closely corked. 
When first obtained^ it is^ says Bruce^ '' of a lignt yellow 
colour^ apparently turbid^ in which there is a wmtish cast^ 
which I apprehend arises from the globules of air that 
pervade the whole of it in its first state of fermentation ; 

* Bruce*s Travels, App. pi 2^ 
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it then appears very light upon shaking. As it settles 
and cools it turns clear and loses that milkiness which it 
first had. It has then the colour of honey^ and appears 
more fixed and heavy. The smell at first is violent and 
strongly pimgent, giving a sensation to the brain like to 
that of volame salts when rashly drawn up by an incau- 
tious person. This lasts in proportion to its freshness ; 
for being neglected^ and the bottle uncorked^ it quickly 
loses this quality^ as it probably wUl at last by age^ what- 
ever care is taken of it"* The natives of the £ast use 
it medicinally in complaints of the stomach and bowds^ 
as well as a preservative against the plague ; but its chief 
value in the eyes of Oriental ladies lies in its virtue as a 
cosmetic^— almough^ as in the case of most other cosme- 
tics, its effects are purely imaginary. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague ascertained that it was in reouest by the 
ladies of the seraglio at Constantinople ; but naving tried 
it on her own person found it exceedingly irritating to 
the skin. Much of the virtue attributed to it depends on 
the costliness of the materiaL 

Among the Xanthoaylea we observe an Abyssinian 
shrub dedicated to the traveller we have so often referred 
to. It is the Brucea antidytenterica of botanists, the 
Wooginoos of the aborigines. Bruce describes it as 
growing in the greater part of Abyssinia, especially in 
the valleys of the low country. In Rets el Feel it is found 
abundantly, and is r^rded as a specific in cases of dy- 
sentery, a disease which prevails there continually. The 
root is the part employed, and Bruce himself was restored 
to health by its use. The plant has recently been found 
to contain a poisonous principle less powerful, but simi- 
lar in its erocts to strychnia, which has received the 
name of Brucia.t 

The cofiee-tree {Coffea Arabica), belonging to the 
family called Cinchonacece, is one of the indigenous plants 
of Abyssinia, as well as of Arabia. It is an evei^reen 
tree or rather shrub, fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
wi^ an erect slender trunk and long flexible branches. 
The white flower resembles that of the common jasmine, 
and the fruit is like a small red cherry, enclosing within 
a soft pulp the two oval seeds familiar to every one as 
the coffee of commerce. At what period the use of oof- 

* Brace's TiBYels, App. p. 29. -f- Turner's ChemisUy, ed. 4. p^ 77& 
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fee was adopted as an article of diet we have no informa- 
tion. On tne autiiority of an Arabian manuscript^ for- 
merly in the library of tiie King of France^ and now de- 
posited in the Bibliotheque Nationale^ Megaleddin^ mufti 
of Aden in Arabia^ had met with it in Persia^ and on his 
return having continued to use the infusion, induced many 
others to follow his example. The beverage soon became 
popular in Aden, and rapidly extended to Mecca, Medina, 
and the other cities of Arabia Felix.* Coffee was intro- 
duced at Grand Cairo by dervises from Yemen resident in 
that city ;t when it was however opposed on religious 
grounds, from the persuasion that it had an inebriating 
quahty; and in 1523, Abdallah Ibrahim having denounc- 
ed it in a sermon, a violent commotion was produced, 
and the parties came to blows. Upon this, says a writer 
in Rees' Cyclopedia, the Sheik Elbelet, commander of 
the city, assembled the doctors, and, after giving a 
patient hearing to their tedious harangues, treated them 
all with coffee, first setting the example by drinking 
it himself, and then dismissed the assembly without 
uttering another word. By this prudent conduct the 
public peace was restored ; and coffee continued to be 
drunk at Grand Cairo without furtiier molestation. At 
Constantinople it had also to encounter religious op- 
position. The dervises had the sagacity to discover, 
that coffee, when roasted, becomes a kind of coal ; they 
therefore declaimed against it witii fury, coal being 
one of the substances which their prophet declared not 
intended by Grod for human food. The mufti was of 
tiieir party, and the coffee-houses were soon shut up. 
A more sensible mufti succeeded, who assured the faith- 
ful, that roasted coffee is not coal, and they were again 
opened.;]; Coffee experienced poUtical persecution Uke- 
wise in Constantinople, from the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, which looked upon the coffee-houses as Uttie better 
than nurseries of sedition. It soon however triumphed 
over every obstacle, and being taxed, produced a con- 
siderable revenue. PubUc ofEcers are appointed to in- 
spect it and prepare it ; and it is said, that a refusal to 
supply a wife with coffee is one of tiie legal grounds of 
divorce in Turkey. Coffee was brought into notice in the 

* Rees' Cyclopeedia, article Coffee. f D'Herbelot, p. 234. 
X Rees^ CydopeBdia^ article Coffee. 
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west of Europe in the seventeenth century. The first cof- 
fee-house in London was opened in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, in 1652, by Pasqua, a Greek servant of Daniel fid- 
wards a Turkish merchant, and the number soon increased. 
In 1675, Charles II. attempted to suppress them as places 
of resort dangerous to government, bat without effect ; 
and in 1688 it was supposed that there were as many of 
these houses of entertainment in London as in Grand 
Cairo, besides those to be met with in the principal towns 
throughout the country. The coffee-tree begins to pro- 
duce fruit in its secondf year, and yields, according to its 
age and size, from one to four or five pounds. It is 
cultivated in the £ast and West Indies, and has become 
of vast importance in the commercial world. The quan* 
tity annually consumed in Europe alone is now probably 
not far short of two hundred millions of pounds. In 
Abyssinia its value is said to have been known from time 
immemorial. The Galla, who have frequently to cross 
uncultivated deserts, carry with them small balls, made up 
of pounded coffee and butter, and upon this food, in pre- 
ference to bread or flesh, they perform long journeys. 

The next plant we have selected for a brief notice in 
this place is the wansey {Cordia Abyssinica), belonging 
to the Cordiace<B, Tne wansey is an ornamental tree 
about twenty feet in height, and for some unknown 
reason has divine honours paid to it by the seven nations 
of the Galla. It is common in Abyssinia, and planted 
in aU the towns. The flowering season is immediately 
after the periodical rains, when the pretty white blos- 
soms expand so suddenly as to change the aspect of the 
country. Bruce indeed says that it blossoms the first 
day the rains cease ; and that exactly on the first of Sep- 
tember, for three years together, in a night's time it was 
covered with such a multitude of fiowers that Gondar 
and the neighbouring towns appeared as if overspread 
with new-fallen snow. When called upon to choose a 
king, the representatives of the Galla nations meet imder 
the shade of this tree, and the. individual on whom the 
choice falls is crowned with a chaplet of wansey, and has 
a sceptre of the wood put into his hand, which is called 
Buco; this sceptre is carried before him like a mace 
wherever he goes, and is inseparable from royalty in the 
general meetings of the nations. 

A very remarkable plant is both described and figured 
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by Bruce under the name of ensete^ but in such a vague 
and unsatisfactory manner^ that it is impossible to make 
out its botanical relations. It has been conjectured to be 
a kind of banana (^Muid); but this is exceedingly doubt- 
ful^ and we are rather inclined to think that it will prove 
to be a new genus^' and the type of a new natural family 
of plants. 'Hie ensete is of frequent occurrence in Abys. 
sinia^ especially in the moist and warm parts of the couiw 
try^ but abounds " in that part of Maitsha and Goutto 
west of the Nile, where there are large plantations of it, 
and it there, almost exclusive of any thing else, forms the 
food of the Galla inhabiting that province." Bruce in his 
description gives us no data for judging of tiie size of the 
ensete; but lie speaks of tiie stem being esculent for se- 
veral feet in height. The whole plant is herbaceous; 
the leaves are sessile, numerous, somewhat resembling 
those of the banana, or some large species of Arum, and 
commencing at the very base, where they are the largest, 
become smaller by degrees till they reach the inflores- 
cence. The fruit is borne on the upper part of the stem, 
of a conical form, an inch and a half in lengtii, and about 
an inch in diameter, '' in colour and consistence resem- 
bling a rotten apricot," containing a " stone half an inch 
long, of the shape of a bean." Above the part that pro- 
duces the fructification, tiie stalk begins to be curved 
downwards, and is thickly set with small leaves {bracteeef) 
" in the midst of which it terminates the flower in the form 
of the artichoke." No one can have a correct idea of the 
plant from such a description. The fruit is not eatable, 
but the body of the plant, according to Bruce, is to be 
preferred to all vegetables, and when boiled has the 
taste of tile best new wheat-bread not perfectiy baked. 
The individual plant represented in the Appendix to his 
Travels was ten years old. " When you make use of the 
ensete for eating, you cut it/' says Bruce, " immediately 
above the small detached roots, and perhaps a foot or two 
higher, as the plant is of age. You strip the green from 
the upper part till it becomes white ; when soft, like a 
turnip well boiled, if eaten with milk or butter, it is the 
best of all food, wholesome, nourishing, and easily di^ 
gested."* 

The doum-tree {Cucifera Thebaicd), one of tiie Pa/- 

* Brace, Appi p. 49. 
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nuB, is a remarkable tree^ between thirty and forty feet 
in height^ the trunk of which exhibits a deviation rarely 
met with among palms^ in being repeat^y branched in 
a dichotomous manner. A tuft of numerous leaves 
crowns the summit of each division of the trunks six feet 
bng and three feet broad, supported on footstalks, plait- 
ed, spreading like a fan, and split into radiating s^ments. 
The flowers are produced on a branched receptacle, calL 
ed in botanical language a spadix, the whole being en- 
closed in a sheath or spatha, through the side of which 
it bursts when the flowers are about to expand. The 
fruit is oval, and suspended in grapeJike clusters. The 
doum-tree is of great value to the inhabitants of the 
countries where it grows, as it often takes the place of 
the date-palm, and supplies them with food and various 
useful articles ; besides, wherever it establishes itself in 
the desert, various shrubs and plants gradually rear their 
heads under its shade, and in process of time render the 
burning sand fit for cultivation. The fruit is about the 
size of a large walnut, and contains a pulp, the flavour of 
which is compared both by Poiret and Captain Lyon to 
gingerbread. A sherbet is prepared from it resembling 
mat made with the pods of the carob-tree. Of the hard 
kernels beads are turned susceptible of a beautiful polish. 
The natives manufacture baskets from the leaves, of sur- 
prising neatness and beauty, as well as vessels for con- 
taining water. Burckhardt also mentions that he saw an 
encampment at Atbara, consisting of tents formed of 
mats made of the leaves of the doum-tree. 

Several Graminea, natives of Nubia and Abyssinia, are 
cultivated for food. One of these is the dhourra (Sorg^ 
hum vulgare), the stalks of which, according to Burck- 
hardt^ often rise to the height of sixteen or even twenty 
feet. In Upper Egypt it is much inferior in size. The 
grain is much esteemed. That grown in Taka is of so 
fine a quality as to be nearly equal to wheat It is diffi- 
cult to say whether dhourra is a name confined to a par- 
ticular kind of grain in Africa. It is certainly applied to 
the Sorghum vulgare, which is the HoUsus Durra o£ 
Forskahl, the H, Sorghum, L. and H. rvhens, Willd. 
The maize is called dhourra-kyzan. Another grain in 
conunon use throughout Abyssinia is the tefi* {Poa Ahys^ 
sinica), a kind of grass possessing little beauty, the seeds 
of which produce excellent fiour. Wheaten-nour is used 
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by individuals of rank^ but tbe common bread of the 
country is made from ^e teff. From this breads when 
fermented with water tlQ the mixture acquires an acid 
taste^ is prepared a kind of beer in general request by 
the Abyssinians. In addition to the above^ Bruce men- 
tions a gigantic wild oat^ of frequent occurrence^ having 
stalks at least eight feet long. It is sometimes so tall as 
to conceal both a horse and his rider. In cases of emer- 
gency^ the people make huts of them like bee-hives. The 
soldiers^ who carry no tents^ make them very speedily for 
themselves of these oats^ the straw of whidi is as thick 
as the little finger. The grain is not valued^ but the taste 
is good, and Bruce often made the meal into cakes in 
remembrance of Scotland. He is of opinion that this is 
the common oat in its original state^ and that it has de- 
generated in a European climate. 

The plant to which we mean to devote the remainder 
of our limited space, is not the least interesting one in 
the Egyptian and Abyssinian floras, — the papyrus of the 
ancients. This celebrated v^etable, the Cyperus Papy-^ 
ru8 of botanists, is a graceful marsh plant twelve or fif- 
teen feet in height. The roots creep extensively and 
throw up numerous stems, sheathed at the base by a few 
sword-shaped leaves, and terminated with large and ele- 
gant umbels of flowers. Bruce obtained specimens from 
the lakes Tzana and Gooderoo in Abyssinia. The paper 
of antiquity was prepared from the inner portion of the 
stem ; and, on the authority of Pliny, the best and most 
beautiful paper was made out of the very heart of tiie 
substance of the stem, and was composed of three layers, 
arranged in parallel and transverse rows and submitted 
to heavy pressure. A kind of size seems also to have 
been used, which glued the parts together and rendered 
the spongy texture fitter for the reception of writing. 
To be of good quality this paper was required to be fine, 
compact, white, and smooth. Several coarser kinds were 
made. It would appear from tiie same author, that the 
Egyptians formerly applied the plant to many purposes. 
^ The inhabitants of Egypt do use the root inst^ of 
wood, not for fuel only, but also to make thereof sundry 
vessels and utensils in an house. The very bodie and 
pole of the papyr itselfe serveth very well to twist and 
weave therewith littie boats> and tiie rinds thereof be 
good to make saile-dothes, curtains, mats, and coverlets. 
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dothes alflo for hangmgs, and ropes. Nay^ they use to 
chew and eat it bolih raw and sodden : but they swallow 
die juice only down the throat and spit out the grosse 
substance."* As for the flower it served no other pur. 
pose than for ** chaplets to adorn the images of the gods." 
At one time the papyrus was in general request not only 
in Egypt but in other countries. Under die Ptolemies 
the l^oks of the great Alexandrian library were copied 
cm tiiis paper ; but when £umeneSj king of Pergamus^ 
bm^ to estaldish a rival library^ a mean jealousy con- 
troUed the dissemination of knowledge and forbade the 
exportation of papyrus. Parchment came into more 
general use soon afterwards^ and is said to have derived 
Its Latin name pergamenea from the city of Pergamus, 
where it was substituted for the papyrus^ which was no 
longer to be obtained.t 

* Pliny, book 13, ch. 11. Holland's Translation, 
-f- Vid Vossii Etjmologicon in ▼oce Perg;amenea. 



THE END. 
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